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A  READING  PARTY  IN  THE  LONG  VACATION, 

[MAG A.  AUGUST  1843.] 
CHAPTER   I. 

TjWERY  one  who  knows  Oxford,  and  a  good  many 
•*-*  besides,  must  have  heard  of  certain  periodical 
migrations  of  the  younger  members  of  that  learned 
university  into  distant  and  retired  parts  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  which  (on  the  "  lucus  a  non 
lucendo "  principle)  are  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Reading  Parties.  Some  half-dozen  under 
graduates,  in  peril  of  the  coming  examination,  form 
themselves  into  a  joint-stock  cramming  company ; 
take  £30  or  £40  shares  in  a  private  tutor ;  pitch 
their  camp  in  some  Dan  or  Beersheba  which  has  a 
reputation  for  dulness  ;  and,  like  other  joint-stock 
companies,  humbug  the  public,  and  sometimes 
themselves,  into  the  belief  that  they  are  "  doing 
business."  For  these  classical  bubbles,  the  long 
vacation  is  the  usual  season,  and  Wales  one  of  the 
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favourite  localities  ;  and  certainly,  putting  "  Bead 
ing  "  out  of  the  question,  three  fine  summer  months 
might  be  worse  spent,  than  in  climbing  the  moun 
tains,  and  whipping  the  trout-streams,  of  that  ro 
mantic  land.  Many  a  quiet  sea-side  town,  or  pic 
turesque  fishing-village,  might  be  mentioned,  which 
owes  no  little  of  its  summer  gaiety,  and  perhaps 
something  of  its  prosperity,  to  the  annual  visit  of 
"  the  Oxonians  :  "  many  a  fair  girl  has  been  in 
debted  for  the  most  piquant  flirtation  of  the  season 
to  the  "  gens  togata,"  who  were  reading  at  the  little 
watering-place  to  which  fate  and  papa  had  carried 
her  for  the  race-week  or  the  hunt-ball :  and  what 
ever  the  effect  of  these  voluntary  rustications  upon 
the  class  lists  in  Oxford,  they  certainly  have  pro 
cured  for  the  parties  occasionally  a  very  high  "pro 
vincial  celebrity."  I  know  that  when  we  beat  our 
retreat  from  summer  quarters  at  Glyndewi  in  18 — , 
the  sighs  of  our  late  partners  were  positively  heart 
rending,  and  the  blank  faces  of  the  deserted  bill 
iard-marker  and  solitary  livery-stable  groom  haunt 
me  to  this  day. 

I  had  been  endeavouring,  by  hard  reading  for  the 
last  three  months,  to  work  up  the  arrears  of  three 
years  of  college  idleness,  when  my  evil  genius  him 
self,  in  the  likeness  of  George  Gordon  of  Trinity, 
persuaded  me  to  put  the  finishing-touch  to  my  edu 
cation,  by  joining  a  party  who  were  going  down  to 
Glyndewi,  in  shire,  "  really  to  read."  In  an 
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unguarded  moment  I  consented ;  packed  up  books 
enough  to  last  me  for  five  years,  reading  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-four  hours  per  day,  wrote  to  the  governor 
announcing  my  virtuous  intention,  and  was  formally 
introduced  to  the  Kev.  Mr  Hanmer,  Gordon's  tutor, 
as  one  of  his  "  cubs  "  for  the  long  vacation. 

Six  of  us  there  were  to  be  ;  a  very  mixed  party, 
and  not  well  mixed — a  social  chaos.  We  had  an 
exquisite  from  St  Mary  Hall,  a  pea-coated  Brazen- 
nose  boatman,  a  philosophical  water-drinker  and 
union-debater  from  Baliol,  and  a  two-bottle  man 
from  Christ  Church.  When  we  first  met,  it  was 
like  oil  and  water ;  it  seemed  as  if  we  might  be 
churned  together  for  a  century,  and  never  coalesce  : 
but  in  time,  like  punch-making,  it  turned  out  that 
the  very  heterogeneousness  of  the  ingredients  was 
the  zest  of  the  compound. 

I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place  as  Glyndewi, 
nor  had  I  an  idea  how  to  get  there.  Gordon  and 
Hanmer  were  gone  already  ;  so  I  packed  myself  on 
the  top  of  the  Shrewsbury  mail,  as  the  direct  com 
munication  between  Oxford  and  North  Wales,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  No.  2  of  my  fellows 
in  transportation  (for,  except  Gordon  and  myself, 
we  were  all  utter  strangers  to  each  other).  "  I 
say,  Hawkins,  let's  feel  those  ribbons  a  bit,  will 
you  ?  "  quoth  the  occupant  of  the  box-seat  to  our 
respectable  Jehu.  "  Can't  indeed,  sir,  with  these 
hosses  ;  it's  as  much  as  ever  I  can  do  to  hold  this 
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here  near  leader."  This  was  satisfactory.  Risking 
one's  neck  in  a  tandem  was  all  very  well — a  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  an  Oxford  education  ;  but 
amateur  drivers  of  stage  coaches  I  had  always  a 
prejudice  against :  let  gentlemen  keep  their  own 
four-in-hands,  and  upset  themselves  and  families, 
as  they  have  an  undeniable  right  to  do — but  not 
the  public.  I  looked  at  the  first  speaker ;  at  his 
pea-jacket,  that  is,  which  was  all  I  could  see  of  him : 
Oxford  decidedly.  His  cigar  was  Oxford  too,  by 
the  villanous  smell  of  it.  He  took  the  coachman's 
implied  distrust  of  his  professional  experience  good- 
humouredly  enough,  proffered  him  his  cigar-case, 
and  entered  into  a  discussion  on  the  near  leader's 
moral  and  physical  qualities.  "  I'll  trouble  you  for 
a  light,  if  you  please,"  said  I.  He  turned  round, 
we  stuck  the  ends  of  our  cigars  together,  and  puffed 
into  each  other's  faces  for  about  a  minute  (my  cigars 
were  dampish),  as  grave  as  North  American  In 
dians.  "  Thank  you,"  said  I,  as  the  interesting 
ceremony  was  concluded,  and  our  acquaintance  be 
gun.  We  got  into  conversation,  when  it  appeared 
that  he  too  was  bound  for  the  undiscovered  shores 
of  Glyndewi,  and  that  we  were  therefore  likely  to 
be  companions  for  the  next  three  months.  He  was 
an  off-hand,  good-humoured  fellow ;  drank  brandy- 
and- water,  treated  the  coachman,  and  professed  an 
acquaintance  with  bar-maids  in  general,  and  pretty 
ones  in  particular,  on  our  line  of  road.  He  was 
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going  up  for  a  class,  lie  supposed,  lie  said ;  the 
governor  had  taken  a  "  second  below  the  line  " 
himself,  and  insisted  upon  his  emulating  the  pa 
ternal  distinction  ;  d d  nonsense,  he  said,  in  his 

opinion  :  except  that  the  governor  had  a  couple  of 
harriers  with  Greek  names,  he  did  not  see  that  his 
classics  were  of  any  use  to  him  ;  and  no  doubt  but 
that  Hylax  and  Phryne  would  run  just  as  well  if 
they  had  been  called  Stormer  and  Merry  Lass. 
However,  he  must  rub  up  all  his  old  Eton  books 
this  "  long,"  and  get  old  Hanmer  to  lay  it  on  thick. 
Such  was  Mr  Branling  of  Brazen-nose. 

At  Shrewsbury,  we  were  saluted  with  the  intelli 
gence,  "  Coach  dines  here,  gentlemen."  We  found 
a  couple  of  fowls  that  the  coach  might  probably 
have  dined  upon,  and  digested  with  other  articles — 
in  the  hind  boot ;  to  human  stomachs  they  seemed 
impracticable.  We  employed  the  allotted  ten 
minutes  upon  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  ascended  again 
to  our  stations  on  the  roof ;  and  here  was  an  addi 
tion  to  our  party.  Externally,  it  consisted  of  a 
mackintosh  arid  a  fur  cap  :  in  the  very  short  inter 
val  between  the  turned-down  flap  of  the  one  and  the 
turned-up  collar  of  the  other,  were  a  pair  of  grey 
glass  spectacles,  and  part  of  a  nose.  So  far  we  had 
no  very  sufficient  premises  from  which  to  draw  con 
clusions,  whether  or  not  he  were  "  one  of  us."  But 
there  were  internal  evidences  ;  an  odour  of  Bou 
quet  de  Koi,  or  some  such  villanous  compound, 
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nearly  overpowering  the  fragrance  of  some  genuine 
weed  which  I  had  supplied  my  pea-coated  friend  with 
in  the  place  of  his  Oxford  "  Havannahs  ;  "  a  short 
cough  occasionally,  as  though  the  smoke  of  the  said 
weed  were  not  altogether  "  the  perfume  of  the  lips 
he  loved  ;  "  and  a  resolute  taciturnity.  What  was 
he  ?  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  an  Oxford  under 
graduate  does  not  invariably  look  the  gentleman. 
He  vibrates  between  the  fashionable  assurance  of  a 
London  swindler  and  the  modest  diffidence  of  an 
overgrown  schoolboy.  There  is  usually  a  degree 
of  unfmishedness  about  him.  He  seems  to  be  as 
suming  a  character :  unlike  the  glorious  Burschen- 
schaft  of  Germany,  he  has  no  character  of  his  own. 
However,  for  want  of  more  profitable  occupation, 
we  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  discover  who  our  fellow- 
traveller  really  was  ;  and  by  a  series  of  somewhat 
American  conversational  inquiries,  wTe  at  last  fished 

out  that  he  was  going  into shire,  like  ourselves 

— nay,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question  on  the  subject, 
that  he  hoped  to  meet  Hanmer  of  Trinity  at  Glyn- 
dewi.  But  no  further  information  could  we  get : 
our  new  friend  was  reserved.  Mr  Branling  and  I 
had  commenced  intimacy  already.  "  My  name  is 
Branling  of  Brazen-nose  ;  "  "  and  mine  Hawthorne  of 

;  "  was  our  concise  introduction.     But  our 

companion  was  the  pink  of  Oxford  correctness  on 
this  point.  He  thanked  the  porter  for  putting 
his  luggage  up  ;  called  me  "Sir,"  till  he  found  I 
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was  an  Oxford  man ;  and  had  we  travelled  for  a 
month  together,  would  rather  have  requested  the 
coachman  to  introduce  us,  than  be  guilty  of  any 
such  barbarism  as  to  introduce  himself.  So  by  de 
grees  our  intimacy,  instead  of  warming,  waxed  cold. 
As  night  drew  on,  and  the  fire  of  cigars  from  Bran- 
ling,  self,  and  coachman  became  more  deadly,  the 
fur  cap  was  drawn  still  closer  over  the  ears,  the 
mackintosh  crept  up  higher,  and  we  lost  sight  of 
all  but  the  outline  of  the  spectacles. 

The  abominable  twitter  of  the  sparrows  in  the 
hedgerows  gave  notice  of  the  break  of  day — to  tra 
vellers  the  most  dismal  of  all  hours,  in  my  opinion 
— when  I  awoke  from  the  comfortable  nap  into 
which  I  had  fallen  since  the  last  change  of  horses. 
For  some  time  we  alternately  dozed,  tumbled 
against  each  other,  begged  pardon,  and  awoke  ;  till 
at  last  the  sun  broke  out  gloriously  as  we  drove 
into  the  cheerful  little  town  of  B . 

A  good  breakfast  set  us  all  to  rights,  and  made 
even  our  friend  in  the  mackintosh  talkative.  He 
came  out  most  in  the  character  of  tea-maker  (an 
office,  by  the  way,  which  he  filled  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents  during  our  stay  in 
North  Wales).  We  found  out  that  he  was  a  St 
Mary  Hall  man,  with  a  duplicate  name  :  Mr  Sydney 
Dawson,  as  the  cards  on  his  multifarious  luggage 
set  forth  :  that  he  was  an  aspirant  for  "  anything 
he  could  get "  in  the  way  of  honours  (humble  aspi- 
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ration  as  it  seemed,  it  was  not  destined  to  be  grati 
fied,  for  he  got  nothing).  He  thought  he  might  find 
some  shooting  and  fishing  in  Wales,  so  had  brought 
with  him  a  gun-case  and  a  setter ;  though  his  pre 
tensions  to  sportsmanship  proved  to  be  rather  of 
the  cockney  order.  For  three  months  he  was  the 
happily  unconscious  butt  of  our  party,  and  yet 
never  but  once  was  his  good-humour  seriously 
interrupted. 

From  B to  Glyndewi  we  had  been  told  we 

must  make  our  way  as  we  could  :  and  a  council  of 
war,  which  included  boots  and  the  waiter,  ended  in 
the  arrival  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the  herring-boats, 
of  which  there  were  several  uuder  "  the  terrace." 
"  Was  you  wish  to  go  to  Glyndewi,  gentlemen?  I 
shall  take  you  so  quick  as  any  way ;  she  is  capital 
wind,  and  you  shall  have  fine  sail.77  A  man  who 
could  speak  such  undeniable  English  was  in  him 
self  a  treasure ;  for  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  a 
bargain  for  some  lobsters  (even  with  a  "  Welsh  in 
terpreter'7  in  our  hands)  had  warned  us  that  there 
were  in  this  Christian  country  unknown  tongues 
which  would  have  puzzled  even  the  Kev.  Edward 
Irving.  So  the  bargain  was  struck :  in  half  an 
hour  ourselves  and  traps  were  alongside  the  boat  : 
and  after  waiting  ten  minutes  for  the  embarkation 
of  Mr  Sydney  Dawson  and  his  dog  Sholto,  who 
seemed  to  have  ,an  abhorrence  of  sea-voyages, 
Branling  at  last  hauled  in  the  latter  in  the  last 
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agonies  of  strangulation,  and  his  master  having 
tumbled  in  over  him,  to  the  detriment  of  a  pair  of 
clean  whites  and  a  cerulean  waistcoat,  we — i.  e.  the 
rest  of  us — set  sail  for  Glyndewi  in  high  spirits. 

Our  boatmen  were  intelligent  fellows,  and  very 
anxious  to  display  their  little  stock  of  English. 
They  knew  Mr  Hanmer  well,  they  said — he  had 
been  at  Glyndewi  the  summer  before ;  he  was 
"  nice  free  gentleman ; "  and  they  guessed  immedi 
ately  the  object  of  our  pilgrimage  :  Glyndewi  was 
"  very  much  for  learning  ; "  did  not  gentlemen  from 
Oxford  College,  and  gentlemen  from  Cambridge 
College,  all  come  there?  We  warned  him  not 
on  any  account  to  couple  us  in  his  mind  with 
"  Cambridge  gentlemen  : "  we  were  quite  a  distinct 
species,  we  assured  him.  (They  had  beaten  us 
that  year  in  the  eight-oar  match  on  the  Thames.) 
But  there  seemed  no  sufficient  reason  for  disabusing 
their  minds  of  the  notion  that  this  influx  of  stu 
dents  was  owing  to  something  classical  in  the  air 
of  Glyndewi ;  indeed,  supposing  this  theory  to  be 
wrong,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  substitute  a 
sounder  one.  In  what  did  the  superiority  of  Mrs 
Jenkins's  smoky  parlour  at  Glyndewi  consist,  for 
the  purposes  of  reading  for  a  degree,  compared  with 

my  pleasant   rooms  looking  into gardens  at 

Oxford,  or  the  governor's  snug  library  at  home  ? 
It  is  an  abstruse  question.  Parents  and  guardians, 
indeed,  whose  part  upon  the  stage  of  life,  as  upon 
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the  theatrical  stage,  consists  principally  in  sub 
mitting  to  be  more  or  less  hlimbugged,  attribute 
surprising  effects  to  a  fancied  absence  of  all  amuse 
ments,  with,  a  mill-horse  round  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  logic,  early  rising,  and  walks  in  the  country 
with  a  pocket  Horace.  From  my  own  experience 
of  reading  parties,  I  should  select  as  their  peculiar 
characteristics  a  tendency  to  hats  and  caps  of  such 
remarkable  shapes  as,  if  once  sported  in  the  college 
quadrangle,  would  be  the  subject  of  a  common-room 
instanter;  and,  among  some  individuals  (whom  we 
may  call  the  peripatetic  philosophers  of  the  party)  a 
predilection  for  seedy  shooting- coats  and  short  pipes, 
with  which  they  perambulate  the  neighbourhood 
to  the  marvel  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  ;  while 
those  whom  we  may  class  with  the  stoics,  display 
a  preference  for  dressing-gowns  and  meerschaums, 
and  confine  themselves  principally  to  the  door- ways 
and  open  windows  of  their  respective  lodgings. 
How  far  these  "helps  to  knowledge" — for  which 
Oxford  certainly  does  not  afford  equal  facilities — 
conduce  to  the  required  first  or  second  class,  is  a 
question  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide  ;  but  if 
reading-parties  do  succeed,  the  secret  of  their  suc 
cess  may  at  least  as  probably  lie  in  these  hitherto 
unregarded  phenomena. 

Five  hours  of  a  fair  wind  brought  us  to  Glyndewi. 
Here  we  found  Hanmer  and  Gordon,  who  had  taken 
a  house  for  the  party,  and  seemed  already  domesti- 
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cated.  I  cannot  say  that  we  were  royally  lodged  : 
the  rooms  were  low,  and  the  terms  high  ;  but  as  no 
one  thought  of  taking  lodgings  at  Glyndewi  in  the 
winter,  and  the  rats  consequently  lived  in  them 
rent-free  for  six  months,  it  was  but  fair  somebody 
should  pay  :  and  we  did.  "Attendance"  we  had 
into  the  bargain.  Now,  attendance  at  a  lodging- 
house  has  been  denned  to  be,  the  privilege  of  ring 
ing  your  bell  as  often  as  you  please,  provided  you 
do  not  expect  any  one  to  answer  it.  But  the  bell- 
ropes  in  Mrs  Jenkins's  parlours  being  only  orna 
mental  appendages,  our  privilege  was  confined  to 
calling  upon  the  landing-place  for  a  red-headed 
female,  who,  when  she  did  come,  which  was  sel 
dom,  was  terrible  to  look  upon,  and  could  only  be 
conversed  with  by  pantomime. 

To  do  Mrs  Jenkins  and  "  Gwenny"  justice,  they 
were  scrupulously  clean  in  everything  but  their 
own  persons,  which,  the  latter's  especially,  seemed 
to  have  monopolised  the  dirt  of  the  whole  esta 
blishment.  College  bedrooms  are  not  luxurious 
affairs,  so  we  were  not  inclined  to  be  captious  on 
that  head ;  and  we  slept  soundly,  and  awoke  with 
a  determination  to  make  our  first  voyage  of  dis 
covery  in  a  charitable  spirit. 

The  result  of  our  morning's  stroll  was  the  unani 
mous  conclusion  that  Glyndewi  was  a  rising  place. 
It  did  not  seem  inclined  to  rise  all  at  once  though ; 
but  in  patches  here  and  there,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile  or  so  between,  like  what  we  read  of  the  great 
sea-serpent.  (I  fear  this  individual  is  no  more  ; 
this  matter-of-fact  age  has  been  the  death  of  him.) 
There  were  two  long  streets — one  parallel  to  the 
quay  (or,  as  the  more  refined  call  it,  "  the  ter 
race"),  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it.  The 
first  was  Herring  Street — the  second  Goose  Street. 
At  least  such  were  the  ancient  names,  which  I  give 
for  the  benefit  of  antiquarian  readers.  Since  the 

then  Princess  Victoria  visited  B ,  the  loyalty 

of  the  Glyndewi  people  had  changed  "Herring" 
into  "Victoria;"  and  her  royal  consort  has  since 
had  the  equivocal  compliment  paid  him  of  trans 
muting  "  Goose  Street"  into  "Albert  Buildings."  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  considered  disloyal  to  say,  that 
the  original  sponsors — the  geese  and  the  herrings 
— seem  to  me  to  have  been  somewhat  hardly  used ; 
having  done  more  for  their  namesakes  than,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  their  royal  successors  even  pro 
mised. 

Glyndewi  was  rising,  however,  in  more  respects 
than  in  the  matter  of  taste  in  nomenclature.  Tall 
houses,  all  front  and  windows,  were  stuck  up  here 
and  there  ;  sometimes  with  a  low  fisherman's  cot 
tage  between  them,  whose  sinking  roof  and  bulging 
walls  looked  as  if,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  it  had 
burst  in  the  vain  attempt  to  rival  its  majestic 
neighbour.  At  one  end  stood  a  large  hotel  with  a 
small  business,  and  an  empty  billiard-room  ;  at  the 
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other,  a  wall  six  inches  high  marked  the  spot  where 
subscription-rooms  were  to  be  built  for  the  accommo 
dation  of  visitors  and  the  public  generally,  as  set 
forth  in  the  prospectus,  as  soon  as  the  visitors  and 
the  pubh'c  chose  to  find  the  money.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  village  was  the  property  of  a  gentle 
man  who  had  built  the  hotel  and  billiard-room,  and 
run  up  a  few  lodging-houses  on  a  speculation,  which 
seemed  at  best  a  doubtful  one,  of  making  it  in  time 
a  fashionable  watering-place. 

Glyndewi  had  been  recommended  to  us  as  a  quiet 
place.  It  was  quiet — horribly  quiet.  Not  the  quiet 
of  green  fields  and  deep  woods,  the  charm  of 
country  life ;  but  the  quiet  of  a  teetotal  supper- 
party,  or  a  college  in  vacation.  "  Just  the  place 
for  reading  :  no  gaiety — no  temptations."  'So  I 
had  written  to  tell  the  governor,  in  the  ardour  of 
my  setting  forth  as  one  of  a  "reading-party:" 
alas  !  it  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Had  it  been  an  ordi 
narily  cheerful  place,  I  think  one  or  two  of  us  could 
and  would  have  read  there ;  as  it  was,  our  whole 
wits  were  set  to  work  to  enliven  its  dulness.  It 
took  us  as  long  to  invent  an  amusement,  as  would 
have  sufficed  elsewhere  for  getting  tired  of  half-a- 
dozen  different  dissipations.  The  very  reason  which 
made  us  fix  upon  it  as  a  place  to  read  in,  proved  in 
our  case  the  source  of  unmitigated  idleness.  "  No 
temptations,"  indeed !  there  were  no  temptations — 
the  only  temptation  I  felt  there  was  to  hang  or 
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drown  myself,  and  there  was  not  a  tree  six  feet 
high  within  as  many  miles,  and  the  Dewi  was  a 
river  "darkly,  deeply,  beautifully" — muddy;  it 
would  have  been  smothering  rather.  We  should 
not  have  staid  to  the  end  of  the  first  month,  had  it 
not  been  for  very  shame  ;  but  to  run  away  from  a 
reading-party  would  have  been  a  joke  against  us 
for  ever.  So  from  the  time  we  got  up  in  the  morn 
ing,  until  we  climbed  Mrs  Jenkins's  domestic  tread 
mill  again  at  night,  the  one  question  was,  what 
should  we  do  with  ourselves  ?  Walk  ?  there  were 

the  A •  and  B roads — three  miles  of  sand 

and  dust  either  way.  Before  us  was  the  bay — be 
hind  the shire  mountains,  up  which  one  might 

walk  some  sixteen  miles  (in  the  month  of  July),  and 
get  the  same  view  from  each  successive  point  you 
reached  :  viz.,  a  hill  before  you,  which  you  thought 
must  be  the  top  at  last,  and  Glyndewi — of  which 
we  knew  the  number  of  houses,  and  the  number  of 
windows  in  each — behind.  Eide  then  ? — the  two 
hacks  kept  by  mine  host  of  the  Mynysnewydd 
Arms  deserve  a  history  to  themselves.  Kosi- 
nante  would  have  been  ashamed  to  be  seen  grazing 
in  the  same  field  with  such  caricatures  of  his  race. 
There  was  a  board  upon  a  house  a  few  doors  off, 
announcing  that  "pleasure  and  other  boats"  were 
to  be  let  on  hire.  All  the  boats  that  we  were 
acquainted  with  must  have  been  the  "  other"  ones 
— for  they  smelled  of  herrings,  sailed  at  about  the 
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pace  of  a  couple  of  freshmen  in  a  "two-oar,"  and 
gave  very  pretty  exercise — to  those  who  were  fond 
of  it — in  baling.  As  for  reading,  we  were  like 
the  performers  at  a  travelling  theatre  —  always 
Agoing  to  begin." 

Branling,  indeed,  did  once  shut  himself  up  in 
his  bedroom,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained,  with  a- 
box  of  cigars  and  a  black  and  tan  terrier,  and  read 
for  three  weeks  on  end  in  the  peculiar  atmosphere 
thus  created.  Willingham  of  Christ  Church,  and 
myself,  had  what  was  called  the  dining-room  in 
common,  and  proceeded  so  far  on  the  third  day 
after  our  arrival,  as  to  lay  out  a  very  imposing 
spread  of  books  upon  all  the  tables  ;  and  there  it 
remained  in  evidence  of  our  good  intentions,  until 
the  first  time  we  were  called  upon  to  do  the  honours 
of  an  extempore  luncheon.  Unfortunately,  from 
the  very  first,  Willingham  and  myself  were  set 
down  by  Hanmer  as  the  idle  men  of  the  party ; 
this  sort  of  prophetical  discrimination,  which  tutors 
at  Oxford  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  priding: 
themselves  upon,  tends,  like  other  prophecies,  to 
work  its  own  fulfilment.  Did  a  civil  Welshman 
favour  us  with  a  call  ?  "  Show  him  in  to  Mr  Haw 
thorne  and  Mr  Willingham ;  I  dare  say  they  are 
not  very  busy  " — quoth  our  Jupiter  tonans  from  on 
high  in  the  dining-room,  where  he  held  his  court ; 
and  accordingly  in  he  came.  We  had  Stilton  and 
bottled  porter  in  charge  for  these  occasions  from 
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the  common  stock;  but  the  honours  of  all  these 
visits  were  exclusively  our  own,  as  far  as  house- 
room  went.  In  dropped  the  rest  of  the  party,  one 
by  one.  Hanmer  himself  pitched  the  Ethics  into 
a  corner  to  make  room,  as  he  said,  for  substantials, 
the  froth  of  bottled  Guinness  damped  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  and  Branling  having  twisted  up  my  ana 
lysis  of  the  last-read  chapter  into  a  light  for  his 
cigar,  there  was  an  end  of  our  morning's  work. 
How  could  we  read?  That  was  what  we  always 
said,  and  there  was  some  truth  in  it. 

Mr  Branling's  reading  fit  was  soon  over  too ;  and 
having  cursed  the  natives  for  barbarians,  because 
there  was  not  a  pack  of  harriers  within  ten  miles, 
which  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  he  had  always, 
expressed  of  their  utter  want  of  civilisation  (for,  as 
he  justly  remarked,  not  one  in  a  dozen  could  even 
speak  decent  English),  he  waited  impatiently  for 
September,  when  he  had  got  leave  from  some  Mr 
Williams  or  Jones — I  never  remembered  which — to 
shoot  over  a  considerable  range  about  Glyndewi. 

But  with  the  20th  of  August  a  change  came  o'er 
the  spirit  of  our  dream.  Hitherto  we  had  seen 
little  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  families,  except 
ing  that  of  a  Captain  George  Phillips,  who,  living 
only  three  miles  off,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
having  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  keeping 
a  pretty  yacht,  had  given  us  a  dinner-party  or  two, 
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and  a  pleasant  day's  sail.  Capital  fellows  were  the 
young  Phillipses  :  Nature's  gentlemen ;  unsophis 
ticated,  hearty  Welshmen ;  lads  from  sixteen  to 
twenty.  Down  they  used  to  come  in  a  most  dan 
gerous  little  craft  of  their  own,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Coroner's  Inquest,"  to  smoke  cigars, 
(against  which  the  Captain  had  published  an  inter 
dict  at  home),  and  question  us  about  Oxford  larks, 
and  tell  us  in  return  stories  of  wild-fowl  shooting, 
otter-hunting,  and  salmon-fishing,  in  all  which  they 
were  proficient. 

Our  establishment  was  not  an  imposing  one,  but 
of  them  we  made  no  strangers.  Once  they  came,  I 
remember,  self-invited  to  dinner,  in  a  most  unfor 
tunate  state  of  our  larder.  The  weekly  half  sheep 

had  not  arrived  from  B ;  to  get  anything  in 

Glyndewi,  beyond  the  native  luxuries  of  bacon  and 
herrings,  was  hopeless  ;  and  our  dinner  happened 
to  be  a  leash  of  fowls,  of  which  we  had  just  pur 
chased  a  live  supply.  Mrs  Glasse  would  have  been 
in  despair ;  we  took  it  coolly  ;  to  the  three  boiled 
fowls  at  top,  we  added  three  roast  ditto  at  bottom, 
and  by  unanimous  consent  of  both  guests  and  enter 
tainers,  a  more  excellent  dinner  was  never  put  on 
table. 

But  the  20th  of  August !  the  day  of  the  Glyndewi 
regatta ! — that  must  have  a  chapter  to  itself. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

WHEN  a  dull  place  like  Glyndewi  does  undertake 
to  be  gay,  it  seldom  does  things  by  halves.  Ordi 
nary  doses  of  excitement  fail  to  meet  the  urgency 
of  the  case.  It  was  the  fashion,  it  appeared,  for 
all  the  country  families  of  any  pretensions  to  ton, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  idlers  from  the  neighbouring 
watering-places,  to  De  at  Glyndewi  for  the  race- 
week.  And  as  far  as  the  programme  of  amusements 
went,  certainly  the  committee  (consisting  of  the 
resident  surgeon,  the  non-resident  proprietor  of  the 
"  hotel,"  &c.,  and  a  retired  major  in  the  H.E.I.C.'s 
service,  called  by  his  familiars  by  the  endearing 
name  of  "Tiger  Jones")  had  made  a  spirited 
attempt  to  meet  the  demand.  A  public  breakfast, 
and  a  regatta,  and  a  ball — a  "  Full  Dress  and 
Fancy  Ball,"  the  advertisement  said,  on  the  20th ; 
a  Horse -Race  and  an  Ordinary  on  the  21st;  a 
Cricket  Match,  if  possible,  and  any  extra  fun  which 
the  Visitors'  owTn  genius  might  strike  out  on  the 
following  days. 

The  little  bay  of  Glyndewi  was  not  a  bad  place 
for  a  boat-race  on  a  small  scale.  The  "terrace" 
commanded  the  whole  of  it ;  there  were  plenty  of 
herring-boats,  about  equally  matched  in  sailing 
deficiencies,  ready  and  willing  to  "  run  " — i.  e.  creep 
— for  the  prizes  ;  and  an  honourable  member  of  the 
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Yacht  Club,  who  for  some  years  past,  for  reasons 
which  it  was  said  his  creditors  could  explain,  had 
found  it  more  convenient  to  keep  his  season  at 

B than  at  Cowes,  always  paid  the  stewards  the 

compliment  of  carrying  off  the  "Ladies'  Challenge 
Cup." 

The  two  or  three  years'  experience  which  the 
Glyndewi  people  had  lately  gained  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  "  the  Oxonians,'7  made  them  an 
article  in  great  demand  on  these  occasions.  Mammas 
and  daughters  agreed  in  looking  upon  us  as  unde 
niable  partners  in  the  ball-room,  while  the  sporting 
men  booked  us  as  safe  for  getting  up  a  creditable 
fcur-oar,  with  a  strong  probability  of  finding  a  light 
weight  willing  to  risk  his  neck  and  reputation  at  a 
hurdle-race.  Certain  it  is,  that  from  the  time  the 
races  began  to  be  seriously  talked  about,  we  began 
to  feel  ourselves  invested  with  additional  import 
ance.  "  Tiger  Jones  "  (who  occupied  a  snug  little 
box  about  a  mile  out  of  Glyndewi,  where  he  lived 
upon  cheroots  and  brandy-and-water)  called,  was 
exceedingly  polite,  apologised  for  not  inviting  us 
to  dinner — a  thing  he  declared  impossible  in  his 
quarters — hoped  we  would  call  some  day  and  take 
a  lunch  with  him,  spoke  with  rapture  of  the  capital 
crew  which  "  the  gentlemen  who  were  studying 
here  last  summer"  had  made  up,  and  which  ran 
away  from  all  competitors,  and  expressed  a  fervent 
hope  that  we  should  do  likewise. 
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The  sporting  surgeon  (of  course  lie  had  called 
upon  us  long  ago)  redoubled  his  attentions,  begged 
that  if  any  of  us  were  cricketers  we  would  endea 
vour  to  aid  him  in  getting  up  a  "  Glyndewi  eleven  " 
against  the  "  Strangers,"  and  fixed  himself  upon 
me  as  an  invaluable  acquisition,  when  he  found  I 
had  actually  once  played  in  a  match  against  Mary- 
lebone.  (I  did  not  tell  him  that  the  total  score  of 
my  innings  was  "  one.1')  Would  I,  then,  at  once 
take  the  drilling  of  as  many  recruits  as  he  could 
get  together  ?  And  would  Mr  Willingham  and  Mr 
Gordon,  who  "  used  to  play  at  school,"  get  up  their 
practice  again?  (It  wanted  about  a  fortnight  to 
the  races.)  The  result  of  this,  and  sundry  other 
interviews,  was,  that  Branling  at  length  found  a 
vent  for  the  vis  inertice  in  putting  us  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr  Sydney  Dawson,  whom  he  declared 
to  be  so  stiff  in  the  back  that  he  had  no  hope  of 
him,  into  training  for  a  four-oar ;  and  the  surgeon 

and  myself  set  off  in  his  gig  for  B ,  to  purchase 

materials  for  cricket. 

It  is  true  that  our  respected  tutor  did  look  more 
than  usually  grave,  and  shook  his  head  with  a 
meaning  almost  as  voluminous  as  Lord  Burleigh's, 
when  informed  of  our  new-  line  of  study.  Kowing 
he  declared  to  be  a  most  absurd  expenditure  of 
time  and  strength ;  he  never  could  see  the  fun  of 
men  breaking  blood-vessels,  and  getting  plucked 
for  their  degree,  for  the  honour  of  "the  Trinity 
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Boat."  But  the  cricket  touched  him  on  the  raw. 
He  was  an  old  Etonian,  and  had  in  his  time  been  a 
good  player ;  and  was  now  as  active  as  any  stout 
gentleman  of  seven-and-thirty,  who  had  been  twelve 
years  a  steady  admirer  of  bursary  dinners  and  com 
mon-room  port.  So,  after  some  decent  scruples  on 
his  part,  and  some  well-timed  compliments  touching 
his  physical  abilities  on  ours  (he  was  much  vainer 
of  the  muscle  of  his  arm  than  of  his  high  reputa 
tion  as  a  scholar),  we  succeeded  in  drawing  from 
him  a  sort  of  promise,  that  if  we  were  so  foolish  as 
to  get  up  a  match,  he  would  try  whether  he  had 
forgot  all  about  bowling. 

For  the  next  fortnight,  therefore,  we  had  occu 
pation  enough  cut  out  for  us.  Branling  was  un 
merciful  in  his  practice  on  the  river  ;  and  consider 
ing  that  two  of  us  had  never  pulled  an  oar  but  in 
the  slowest  of  "  Torpids,"  we  improved  surprisingly 
under  his  tuition.  The  cricket,  too,  was  quite  a 
new  era  in  our  existence.  Dawson  (we  told  him 
that  the  "  Sydney  "  must  be  kept  for  Sundays)  was 
a  perfect  fund  of  amusement  in  his  zealous  practice. 
He  knew  as  much  about  the  matter  as  a  cow  might, 
and  was  rather  less  active.  But  if  perseverance 
could  have  made  a  cricketer,  he  would  have  turned 
out  a  first-rate  one.  Not  content  with  two  or  three 
hours  of  it  every  fine  evening,  when  we  all  sallied 
down  to  the  marsh,  followed  by  every  idler  in 
Glyndewi,  he  used  to  disappear  occasionally  in 
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the  mornings,  and  for  some  days  puzzled  us  as  to 
where  and  how  he  disposed  of  himself.  We  had 
engaged,  in  our  corporate  capacity,  the  services  of 
a  most  original  retainer,  who  cleaned  boots,  fetched 
the  beer,  eat  the  cold  mutton,  and  made  himself 
otherwise  useful  when  required.  He  was  amphi 
bious  in  his  habits,  having  been  a  herring-fisher 
the  best  part  of  his  life  ;  but  being  a  martyr  to  the 
rheumatism,  which  occasionally  screwed  him  up 
into  indescribable  forms,  had  betaken  himself  to 
earning  a  precarious  subsistence  as  he  could  on 
shore.  It  was  not  often  that  we  required  his  ser 
vices  between  breakfast  and  luncheon,  but  one 
morning,  after  having  despatched  Gwenny  in  all 
directions  to  hunt  for  Bill  Thomas  in  vain,  we  at 
at  last  elicited  from  her  that  "may-be  she  was  gone 
with  Mr  Dawson."  Then  it  came  out,  to  our  in 
finite  amusement,  that  Dawson  was  in  the  habit, 
occasionally,  of  impressing  our  factotum  Bill  to 
carry  bat,  stumps,  and  ball  down  to  the  marsh,  and 
there  commencing  private  practice  on  his  own  ac 
count. 

Mr  Sydney  Dawson  and  Bill  Thomas — the  sub 
lime  and  the  ridiculous — amalgamating  at  cricket, 
was  far  too  good  a  joke  to  lose  ;  so  we  got  Hanmer 
to  cut  his  lecture  short,  and  come  down  with  us 
to  the  scene  of  action.  From  the  cover  of  a  sand 
bank,  we  had  a  view  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
plain  below.  There  was  our  friend  at  the  wicket, 
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with  Ms  coat  off,  and  the  grey  spectacles  on,  in  an 
attitude  which  it  must  have  taken  him  some  study 
to  accomplish,  and  Bill,  with  the  ball  in  his  hand, 
vociferating  "Plaiy."  A  ragged  urchin  behind  the 
wicket,  attempting  to  bag  the  balls  as  Dawson 
missed  them  in  what  had  once  been  a  hat,  and 
Sholto  looking  on  with  an  air  of  mystification,  com 
pleted  the  picture. 

"  That's  too  slow,"  said  Sydney,  as  Bill,  after 
some  awful  contortions,  at  length  delivered  himself 
of  what  he  called  a  cast.  "  Dlawl!  "  said  Bill, 
sotto  voce,  as  he  again  got  possession  of  the  ball. 
"That's  too  high,"  was  the  complaint,  as,  with  an 
extraordinary  kind  of  jerk,  it  flew  some  yards  over 
the  batsman's  head,  and  took  what  remained  of 
the  crown  out  of  the  little  lazzaroni's  hat  behind. 
"Diawl!"  quoth  Bill  again,  apologetically,  "  She 
got  too  much  way  on  her  that  time."  Bill  was 
generally  pretty  wide  of  his  mark,  and  great  ap 
peared  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  when 
Dawson  contrived  to  make  a  hit,  and  Sholto  and 
the  boy  set  off  after  the  ball,  while  the  striker 
leaned  with  elegant  nonchalance  upon  his  bat,  and 
Bill  mopped  his  face,  and  gave  vent  to  a  compli 
mentary  variety  of  "Diawl."  It  was  really  a  pity 
to  interrupt  the  performance  ;  but  we  did  at  last. 
Bill  looked  rather  ashamed  of  his  share  in  the  busi 
ness  when  he  saw  "Mishtar,"  as  he  called  Hanmer; 
but  Dawson's  self-complacency  arid  good-humour 
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carried  him  through  everything.  "  By  Jove,"  said 
Willingham  to  him,  "no  wonder  you  improve  in 
your  style  of  play  ;  Bill  has  no  bad- notion  of  bowl 
ing,  has  he?"  "Why,  no;  he  does  very  well  for 
practice  ;  and  he  is  to  have  half-a-crown  if  he  gets 
me  out."  "Bowl  at  his  legs,  Bill,"  said  Willing- 
ham  aside,  "  he's  out,  you  know,  if  you  hit  them." 
"  Nay,"  said  Bill,  with  a  desponding  shake  of  the 
head,  "  She  squat  'n  hard  on  the  knee  now  just, 
and  made  'n  proper  savage,  but  I  wasn't  get  nothing 
for  that." 

Positively  we  did  more  in  the  way  of  reading 
after  the  boating  and  the  cricket  began,  than  while 
we  continued  in  a  state  of  vagrant  idleness,  with 
out  a  fixed  amusement  of  any  kind.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  Hanmer  by 
some  show  of  industry  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
keep  him  in  good  humour  for  the  cricket  in  the 
evening ;  for  he  was  decidedly  the  main  hope  of 
our  having  anything  like  a  decent  eleven.  Sec 
ondly,  the  Phillipses  took  to  dining  early  at  home, 
and  coming  to  practice  with  us  in  the  evening, 
instead  of  dropping  down  the  river  every  breezy 
morning,  and  either  idling  in  our  rooms,  or  beguil 
ing  us  out  mackerel-fishing  or  flapper- shooting  in 
their  boat.  And  thirdly,  it  became  absolutely  ne 
cessary  that  we  should  do  something,  if  class  lists 
and  examiners  had  any  real  existence,  and  were  not 
mere  bugbears  invented  by  "alma  mater"  to  instil 
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a  wholesome  terror  into  her  unruly  progeny.  Keally, 
when  one  compared  our  actual  progress  with  the 
Augean  labour  which  was  to  be  gone  through,  it 
required  a  large  amount  of  faith  to  believe  that  we 
were  all  "  going  up  for  honours  in  October." 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  morning  at  Llyn-eiros, 
the  den  of  "  Tiger  Jones."  He  obtained  this  some 
what  appalling  sobriquet  from  a  habit  of  spinning 
yarns,  more  marvellous  than  his  un warlike  neigh 
bours  were  accustomed  to,  of  the  dangers  encoun 
tered  in  his  Indian  sports ;  and  one  in  particular, 
of  an  extraordinary  combat  between  his  "chokedar" 
and  a  tiger — whether  the  gist  of  the  story  lay  in 
the  tiger's  eating  the  chokedar,  or  the  chokedar 
eating  the  tiger,  I  am  not  sure — I  rather  think  the 
latter.  However,  in  Wales  one  is  always  glad  to 
have  some  distinguishing  appellation  to  prefix  to 
the  name  of  Jones.  If  a  man's  godfathers  and  god 
mothers  have  the  forethought  to  christen  him 
"  Mountstewart  Jones,"  or  "  Fitzhardinge  Jones" 
(I  knew  such  instances  of  cognominal  anticlimax), 
then  it  was  all  very  well — no  mistake  about  the 
individuality  of  such  fortunate  people.  But  "  Tom 
Joneses  "  and  "  Bob  Joneses  "  were  no  individuals 
at  all.  They  were  classes,  and  large  classes ;  and 
had  to  be  again  distinguished  into  "Little  Bob 
Joneses  "  and  "  Long  Bob  Joneses."  Or  if  there 
happened  to  be  nothing  sufficiently  characteristic 
in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  rival  Joneses, 
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then  was  lie  fortunate  who  had  no  less  complimen 
tary  additions  to  his  style  and  title  than  what  might 
be  derived  from  the  name  of  his  location,  or  the 
nature  of  his  engagements.  These  honours  were 
often  hereditary — nay,  sometimes  descended  in  the 
female  line.  We  hear  occasionally,  in  England,  of 
"Mrs  Doctor  Smith,"  and  "Mrs  Major  Brown;" 
and  absurd  as  it  is,  one  does  comprehend  by  intui 
tion  that  it  was  the  gentleman  and  not  the  lady 
who  was  the  ten-year  man  at  Cambridge,  or  the 
commandant  of  the  Boggleton  yeomanry  ;  but  few 
besides  a  Welshman  would  have  learned,  without  a 
smile,  that  "  Mrs  Jones  the  officer"  was  the  relict 
of  the  late  tide-waiter  at  Glyndewi,  or  that  the 
quiet,  modest  little  daughter  of  the  town-clerk  of 

B was  known  to  her  intimates  as  "  Miss  Jones 

the  lawyer."  Luckily  our  friend  the  Tiger  was  a 
bachelor ;  it  would  have  been  alarming  to  a  ner 
vous  stranger  at  tbe  Glyndewi  ball,  upon  inquiring 
the  name  of  the  young  lady  with  red  hair  and  cat's 
eyes,  to  have  been  introduced  incontinently  to 
"Miss  Jones  the  tiger." 

The  Tiger  himself  was  a  well-disposed  animal ; 
somewhat  given  to  solitary  prowling,  like  his  name 
sakes  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  of  most  untigerlike 
and  facetious  humour.  He  generally  marched  into 
Glyndewi  after  an  early  breakfast,  and  from  that 
time  until  he  returned  to  his  "mutton"  at  five, 
might  be  seen  majestically  stalking  up  and  down 
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the  extreme  edge  of  the  terrace,  looking  at  the 
fisbing-boats,  and  shaking — not  his  tail,  for,  as  all 
stout  gentlemen  seemed  to  think  it  their  duty  to  do 
by  the  sea-side,  he  wore  a  round  jacket.  From  the 
time  that  we  began  our  new  pursuits,  he  took  to 
us  amazingly — called  us  his  "  dear  lads  " — offered 

bets  to  any  amount  that  we  should  beat  the  B 

Cutter  Club,  and  protested  that  he  never  saw  finer 
bowling  at  Lord's  than  Hanmer's. 

Branling  was  in  delight.  He  had  found  a  man 
who  would  smoke  with  him  all  day  (report  said, 
indeed,  that  the  Tiger  regularly  went  to  sleep  with 
a  cheroot  in  his  mouth),  and  he  had  the  superin 
tending  of  "  the  boat,"  which  was  his  thought  frpm 
morning  to  night.  A  light  gig,  that  had  once  be 
longed  to  the  custom-house,  was  polished  and 
painted  under  his  special  directions  (often  did  we 
sigh  for  one  of  King's  worst  "fours!")  and  the 
fishermen  marvelled  at  such  precocious  nautical 
talent. 

None  of  these,  however — great  events  as  they 
were  in  our  hitherto  monotonous  sojourn  —  were 
the  "  crowning  mercy  "  of  the  Glyndewi  regatta. 
Hitherto  the  sunshine  of  bright  eyes,  and  the 
breath  of  balmy  lips,  had  been  almost  as  much 
unknown  to  us  as  if  we  had  been  still  within  the 
monastic  walls  of  Oxford.  We  had  dined  in  a  body 
at  our  friend  the  surgeon's  :  he  was  a  bachelor. 
We  had  been  invited  by  twos  and  threes  at  a 
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time  to  a  Welsh  squire's  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  two  maiden  sisters,  and  a  fat,  good-humoured 
wife.  Captain  Phillips  had  given  us  a  spread  more 
than  once  at  Craig-y-gerron,  and,  of  course,  some 
of  us  (I  was  not  so  fortunate)  had  handed  in  the 
Misses  Phillips  to  dinner ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  from  six  till  eleven  (at  which  hour  Han- 
mer  always  ordered  out  our  "  trap  ")  was  too  plea 
santly  occupied  in  discussing  the  captain's  port 
and  claret,  and  laughing  at  his  jokes,  to  induce  us 
to  give  much  time  or  attention  to  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room.  If  some  of  my  fair  readers  exclaim 
against  this  stoic  (or  rather  epicurean)  indifference, 
it  may  gratify  their  injured  vanity  to  know,  that  in 
the  sequel  some  of  us  paid  for  it 

The  Phillipses  came  down  in  full  force  the  day 
before  the  regatta;  they  were  engaged  to  lunch 
with  us,  and,  as  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  ladies 
of  the  party  had  honoured  us  with  a  visit,  we  spared 
no  pains  to  make  our  entertainment  somewhat  more 
recherche  than  was  our  wont.  It  was  then  that  I 
first  discovered  that  Clara  Phillips  was  beautiful. 
I  am  not  going  to  describe  her  now;  I  never  could 
have  described  her.  All  I  knew,  and  all  I  remem 
ber,  was,  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  I  formed 
my  standard  of  what  a  woman  ought  to  be,  by  un 
conscious  comparison  with  what  she  was.  What 
colour  her  eyes  were,  was  a  question  among  us  at 
the  time.  Willinghani  swore  they  were  grey ; 
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Daw  son  insisted  that  they  were  hazel ;  Branling,  to 
whom  they  referred  the  point,  was  inclined  to  think 
there  was  "  something  green  "  in  them.  But  that 
they  were  eyes  of  no  common  expression,  all  of  us 
were  agreed.  I  think  at  least  half  the  party  were 
more  than  half  in  love  with  her  when  that  race- 
week  was  over.  In  one  sense  it  was  not  her  fault 
if  we  were  ;  for  a  girl  more  thoroughly  free  from 
every  species  of  coquetry,  and  with  less  of  that 
pitiful  ambition  of  making  conquests,  which  is  the 
curse  of  half  the  sex,  it  was  impossible  to  meet 
with.  But  she  was  to  blame  for  it  too,  in  another 
way ;  for  to  know  her,  and  not  love  her,  would  have 
been  a  reproach  to  any  man.  Lively  arid  good- 
humoured,  with  an  unaffected  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
interesting  herself  in  all  that  passed  around  her, 
and  unconscious  of  the  interest  she  herself  excited, 
no  wonder  that  she  seemed  to  us  like  an  angel  sent 
to  cheer  us  in  our  house  of  bondage.  Of  her  own 
family  she  was  deservedly  the  darling ;  even  Dick 
Phillips,  whom  three  successive  tutors  had  given 
up  in  despair,  became  the  most  docile  of  pupils 
under  his  sister  Clara.  Accustomed  early  to  join 
her  brothers  in  all  out-door  sports,  she  was  an  ex 
cellent  horsewoman,  a  fearless  sailor,  and  an  untir 
ing  explorer  of  mountains  and  waterfalls,  without 
losing  her  naturally  feminine  character,  or  becoming 
in  any  degree  a  hoiden  or  a  romp.  She  sang  the 
sweet  national  airs  of  Wales  with  a  voice  whose 
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richness  of  tone  was  only  second  to  its  power  of 
expression.  She  did  everything  with  the  air  of  one 
who,  while  delighting  others,  is  conscious  only  of 
delighting  herself ;  and  never  seeking  admiration, 
received  it  as  gracefully  as  it  was  ungrudgingly 
bestowed. 

If  there  is  one  form  of  taking  exercise  which  I 
really  hate,  it  is  what  people  call  dancing.  I  am 
passionately  fond  of  music  ;  but  why  people  should 
conceive  it  necessary  to  shuffle  about  in  all  varieties 
of  awkwardness,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  to  their  satis 
faction,  has  been,  is,  and  probably  will  ever  be, 
beyond  my  comprehension.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
young  ladies  on  the  look-out  for  husbands  to  affect 
a  fondness  for  dancing  :  in  the  first  place,  some 
women  dance  gracefully,  and  even  elegantly,  and 
show  themselves  off  undoubtedly  to  advantage  (if 
any  exhibition  on  a  woman's  part  be  an  advantage) ; 
then  it  gives  an  excuse  for  whispering,  and  squeez 
ing  of  hands,  and  stealing  flowers,  and  a  thousand 
nameless  skirmishings  preparatory  to  what  they 
are  endeavouring  to  bring  about — an  engagement ; 
but  for  a  man  to  be  fond  of  shuffling  and  twirling 
himself  out  of  the  dignity  of  step  which  nature  gave 
him — picking  his  way  through  a  quadrille,  like  a 
goose  upon  hot  bricks,  or  gyrating  like  a  bad  tee 
totum  in  what  English  fashionables  are  pleased  to 
term  a  "valse,"  I  never  see  a  man  thus  occupied, 
without  a  fervent  desire  to  kick  him.  "  What  a 
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Goth !  "  I  hear  a  fair  reader  of  eighteen,  prettily 
ejaculate — "thank  Heaven,  that  all  men  have  not 
such  barbarous  ideas  !  Why,  I  would  go  fifty  miles 
to  a  good  ball !  "  Be  not  alarmed,  my  dear  young 
lady  ;  give  me  but  a  moment  to  thank  Providence, 
in  my  turn,  that  you  are  neither  my  sister  nor  my 
daughter,  and  I  will  promise  you  that  you  shall 
never  be  my  wife. 

On  the  Saturday  night,  then,  I  made  Gordon  and 
Wlllingham  both  very  cross,  and  caught  Sydney 
Dawson's  eye  looking  over  his  spectacles  with 
supreme  contempt,  when  I  declared  my  decided 
intention  of  staying  at  home  the  night  of  the  ball. 
Even  the  Reverend  Robert  Hanmer,  who  was  going 
himself,  was  annoyed  when  Gordon  told  him  of  what 
he  called  my  wilfulness,  having  a  notion  that  it  was 
decidedly  disrespectful  in  any  of  us,  either  to  go 
when  he  did  not,  or  to  decline  going  when  he  did. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning,  I  sent  to  B for 

white  kids.  Gordon  looked  astonished,  Hanmer 
was  glad  that  I  had  "taken  his  advice,"  and  Will- 
ingham  laughed  outright ;  he  had  overheard  Clara 
Phillips  ask  me  to  dance  with  her.  Men  are  like 
green  gooseberries — very  green  ones;  women  do 
make  fools  of  them,  and  a  comparatively  small  pro 
portion  of  sugar,  in  the  shape  of  flattery,  is  suffi 
cient. 

Two  days  before  the  regatta,  there  marched  into 
Mrs  Jenkins's  open  doorway,  a  bewildered-looking 
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gentleman,  shaking  off  the  dust  from  his  feet  in  testi 
mony  of  having  had  a  long  walk,  and  inquiring  for 
Hanmer.  Gwenny,  with  her  natural  grace,  trotted  up 
stairs  before  him,  put  her  head  in  at  the  "drawing- 
room  "  door  (she  seemed  always  conscious  that  the 
less  one  saw  of  her  person  the  better),  and  having  an 
nounced  briefly, but  emphatically,  "a  gentlemans," 
retreated.  Hanmer  had  puzzled  himself  and  me  by 
an  attempt  to  explain  a  passage  which  Aristotle, 
of  course,  would  have  put  in  plainer  language  if  he 
had  known  what  he  meant  himself — but  modern 
philosophers  are  kind  enough  to  help  him  out  occa 
sionally — when  the  entrance  of  the  gentleman  in 
dust  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  saved  the  Stagyrite 
from  the  disgrace  of  having  a  pretty  bit  of  esoteric 
abstruseness  translated  into  common  sense. 

(What  a  blessing  would  it  be  for  Dr ,  and 

Professor ,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  mystify 

their  readers  in  Greek  !  though,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  have  turned  the  Queen's  English  to  good 
account  for  that  purpose,  and  have  produced  pas 
sages  which  first-class  men,  at  an  Athenian  univer 
sity,  might  possibly  construe,  but  which  the  whole 
board  of  sophists  might  be  defied  to  explain.) 

The  deus  ex  machind — the  gentleman  on,  or  rather 
off  the  tramp — who  arrived  thus  opportunely,  was 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Keverend  George  Plymp- 
ton,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  &c.  &c.  &c.  He  was  an  inti 
mate  friend  of  our  worthy  tutor's  ;  if  the  friendship 
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between  Oxford  dons  can  be  called  intimacy.  They 
compared  the  merits  of  their  respective  college 
cooks  three  or  four  times  a  term,  and  contended  for 
the  superior  vintage  of  the  common-room  port. 
They  played  whist  together  ;  walked  arm-in-arm 
round  Christ  Church  meadow  ;  and  knew  the  names 
of  all  the  old  incumbents  in  each  other's  college- 
list,  and  the  value  of  the  respective  livings.  Mr 
Plympton  and  a  friend  had  been  making  a  walking 
tour  of  North  Wales ;  that  is,  they  walked  about 
five  miles,  stared  at  a  mountain,  or  a  fall,  or  an  old 
castle,  as  per  guide-book,  and  then  coached  it  to 
the  next  point,  when  the  said  book  set  down  that 
"the  Black  Dog  was  an  excellent  inn,"  or  that 
"travellers  would  find  every  accommodation  at  Mrs 
Price's  of  the  Wynnstay  Arms."  Knowing  that 
Hanmer  was  to  be  found  at  Glyndewi,  Mr  Plymp 
ton  left  his  friend  at  B , where  the  salmon  was 

unexceptionable,  and  had  completed  the  most  ardu 
ous  day's  walk  in  his  journal,  nearly  thirteen  miles, 
in  a  state  of  dust  and  heat  far  from  agreeable  to 
a  stoutish  gentleman  of  forty,  who  usually  looked 
as  spruce  as  if  he  came  out  of  a  band-box.  Han 
mer  and  he  seemed  really  glad  to  see  each  other. 
On  those  "  oxless  "  shores,  where,  as  Byron  says, 
"  beef  was  rare,"  though 

"  Goat's  flesh  there  was,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and  mutton," 

the  tender  reminiscences  of  far-off  Gaude  days  and 
3  c 
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Bursary  dinners,  that  must  have  arisen  in  the  hearts 
of  each,  were  enough  to  make  their  meeting  almost 
an  affecting  one.  Hanmer  must  have  blushed,  I 
think,  though  far  from  his  wont,  when  he  asked  Mr 
Plympton  if  he  could  feed  with  us  at  four  upon — 
hashed  mutton  !  (We  consumed  nearly  a  sheep  per 
week,  and  exhausted  our  stock  of  culinary  ideas,  as 
well  as  our  landlady's  patience,  in  trying  to  vary 
the  forms  in  which  it  was  to  appear ;  not  having 
taken  the  precaution,  as  some  Cambridge  men  did 

at  B one  vacation,  to  bespeak  a  French  cook 

at  a  rather  higher  salary  than  the  mathematical 
tutor's.)*  Probably,  however,  Mr  Plympton' s  un 
usual  walk  made  him  more  anxious  about  the  quan 
tity  than  the  quality  of  his  diet,  for  he  not  only 
attacked  the  mutton  like  an  Etonian,  but  announced 
his  intention  of  staying  with  us  over  the  ball,  if  a 

bed  was  to  be  had,  and  sending  to  B for  his 

decorations.  He  was  introduced  in  due  form  to  the 
Phillipses  the  next  day,  and  in  the  number  and 
elegance  of  his  bows,  almost  eclipsed  Mr  Sydney 
Dawson,  whom  Clara  never  ceased  to  recommend 
to  her  brothers  as  an  example  of  politeness. 

Bright  dawned  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  August, 
the  first  of  the  "  three  glorious  days  "  of  Glyndewi. 
As  people  came  to  these  races  really  for  amuse 
ment,  the  breakfast  was  fixed  for  the  very  unfashion 
able  hour  of  ten,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the 
*  Fact. 
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main  business  of  the   day — the  regatta.      Before 
half-past,  the  tables  at  the   Mynysnewydd  Arms 

were  filled  with  what  the shire  Herald  termed 

"  a  galaxy  of  beauty  and  fashion."  But  every  one 
seemed  well  aware  that  there  were  far  more  sub 
stantial  attractions  present,  meant  to  fill  not  the 
tables  only,  but  the  guests.  The  breakfast  was  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  form.  People  had  evidently 
come  with  more  serious  intentions  than  merely  to 
display  new  bonnets,  and  trifle  with  grapes  and 
peaches.  Sea-air  gives  a  whet  to  even  a  lady's 
appetite,  and  if  the  performances  that  morning  were 
any  criterion  of  the  effects  of  that  of  Glyndewi,  the 
new  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  forming  their  scale 
of  allowances,  must  really  have  reported  it  a  "  spe 
cial  case."  The  fair  Cambrians,  in  short,  played 
very  respectable  knives  and  forks — made  no  bones 
— or  rather  nothing  but  bones — of  the  chickens,  and 
ate  kippered  salmon  like  Catholics.  You  caught  a 
bright  eye  gazing  in  your  direction  with  evident  in 
terest — "  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  cut  that 
pasty  before  you  for  a  lady  ?  "  You  almost  over 
heard  a  tender  whisper  from  the  gentleman  opposite 
to  the  pretty  girl  beside  him.  She  blushes  and 
gently  remonstrates.  Again  his  lip  almost  touches 
her  cheek  in  earnest  persuasion — yes  !  she  is  con 
senting — to  another  little  slice  of  ham  !  As  for  the 
jolly  Welsh  squires  themselves,  and  their  strapping 
heirs-apparent  (you  remember  that  six  -  foot  -  four 
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man  surely,  number  six  of  the  Jesus  boat) — now 
that  the  ladies  have  really  done,  and  the  waiters 
have  brought  in  the  relays  of  brandered  chickens 
and  fresh-caught  salmon,  which  mine  host,  who  has 
had  some  experience  of  his  customers,  has  most 
liberally  provided — they  set  to  work  in  earnest. 
They  have  been  only  politely  trifling  hitherto  with 
the  wing  of  a  fowl  or  so,  to  keep  the  ladies  com 
pany.  But  now,  as  old  Captain  Phillips,  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  cuts  a  slice  and  a  joke  alternately, 
and  the  Tiger  at  the  bottom  begins  to  let  out  his 
carnivorous  propensities,  one  gets  to  have  an  idea 
what  breakfast  means.  "  Let  me  advise  you,  my 
dear  Mr  Dawson — as  a  friend — you'll  excuse  an  old 
stager — if  you  have  no  particular  wish  to  starve 
yourself — you've  had  nothing  yet  but  two  cups  of 
tea — to  help  yourself,  and  let  your  neighbours  do 
the  same.  You  may  keep  on  cutting  Vauxhall 
shavings  for  those  three  young  Lloyds  till  Michael 
mas  ;  pass  the  ham  down  to  them,  and  hand  me 
those  devilled  kidneys." 

"  Tea  ?  no  ;  thank  you ;  I  took  a  cup  yesterday, 
and  haven't  been  myself  since.  Waiter  !  don't  you 
see  this  tankard's  empty  ?  " 

"  Consume  you,  Dick  Phillips !  I  left  two  birds 
in  that  pie  five  minutes  back,  and  you've  cleared  it 
out ! " 

"  Diawl,  John  Jones,  I  was  a  fool  to  look  into  a 
tankard  after  you !  " 
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Everything  has  an  end,  and  so  the  breakfast  had 
at  last ;  and  we  followed  the  ladies  to  the  terrace  to 
watch  the  sailing  for  the  ladies'  challenge  cup.  By 
the  help  of  a  glass  we  could  see  three  yachts,  with 
about  half  a  mile  between  each,  endeavouring  to 
get  round  a  small  boat  with  a  man  and  a  flag  in  it, 
which,  as  the  wind  was  about  the  worst  they  could 
have  had  for  the  purpose,  seemed  no  easy  matter. 
There  was  no  great  interest  in  straining  one's  eyes 
after  them,  so  I  found  out  the  Phillipses,  and  having 
told  Dawson,  who  was  escorting  Clara,  that  Hanmer 
was  looking  for  him  to  make  out  the  list  of  "  the 
eleven,"  I  was  very  sorry  indeed  when  the  sound 
of  a  gun  announced  that  the  Hon.  H.  Chouser's 
Firefly  had  won  the  cup,  and  that  the  other  two 
yachts  might  be  expected  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour.  Nobody  waited  for  them,  of  course.  The 
herring-boats,  after  a  considerable  deal  of  what  I 
concluded  from  the  emphasis  to  be  swearing  in 
Welch,  in  which,  however,  Captain  Phillips,  who 
was  umpire,  seemed  to  have  decidedly  the  advan 
tage  in  variety  of  terms  and  power  of  voice,  were 
pronounced  "ready,"  and  started  by  gun-fire  ac 
cordingly.  A  rare  start  they  made  of  it.  The 
great  ambition  of  every  man  among  them  seemed 
to  be  to  prevent  the  boats  next  in  the  line  from 
starting  at  all.  It  was  a  general  fouling-match, 
and  the  jabbering  was  terrific.  At  last,  the  two 
outside  boats,  having  the  advantage  of  a  clear  berth 
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on  one  side,  got  away,  and  made  a  pretty  race  of  it, 
followed  by  such  of  the  rest  as  could  by  degrees 
extricate  themselves  from  the  melee. 

But  now  was  to  come  our  turn.  Laden  with  all 
manner  of  good  wishes,  we  hoisted  a  bit  of  dark- 
blue  silk  for  the  honour  of  Oxford,  and  spurted 
under  the  terrace  to  our  starting-place.  The  only 
boat  entered  against  us  was  the  Dolphin,  containing 
three  stout  gentlemen  and  a  thin  one,  members  of 

the  B Cutter  Club,  who  evidently  looked  upon 

pulling  as  no  joke.  Branling  gave  us  a  steady 
stroke,  and  Cotton  of  Baliol  steered  us  admirably ; 
the  rest  did  as  well  as  they  could.  The  old  boys 
had  a  very  pretty  boat — ours  was  a  tub — but  we 
beat  them.  They  gave  us  a  stern-chase  for  the 
first  hundred  yards,  for  I  cut  a  crab  at  starting ; 
but  we  had  plenty  of  pluck,  and  came  in  winners  by 
a  length.  Of  course  we  were  the  favourites — the 
"  Dolphins  "  were  all  but  one  married — and  hearty 
were  the  congratulations  with  which  we  were 
greeted  on  landing.  Clara  Phillips'  eyes  had  a  most 
dangerous  light  in  them,  as  she  shook  hands  with 
our  noble  captain,  who  was  in  a  terrible  hurry, 
however,  to  get  away,  and  hunting  everywhere  for 

"  that  d d  Dawson,"  who  had  promised  to  have 

Bill  Thomas  in  readiness  with  "  the  lush."  So  I 
was  compelled  to  stay  with  her  and  give  an  account 
of  the  race,  which  she  perfectly  understood,  and  be 
soundly  scolded  by  the  prettiest  lips  in  the  w^orld 
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for  my  awkwardness,  winch  she  declared  she  never 
could  have  forgiven  if  it  had  lost  the  race. 

"You  will  come  to  the  ball,  then,  Mr  Hawthorne?" 

"  Am  I  not  to  dance  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  behave  well,  and  don't  tease  Mr 
Sydney  Dawson :  he  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine, 
and  took  great  care  of  me  this  morning  at  breakfast." 

"  Well,  then,  for  your  sake,  Miss  Phillips,  I  will 
be  particularly  civil  to  him  ;  but  I  assure  you, 
Dawson  is  like  the  fox  that  took  a  pride  in  being 
hunted ;  he  considers  our  persecution  of  him  as  the 
strongest  evidence  of  his  own  superiority ;  and  if 
you  seriously  undertake  to  patronise  him,  he  will 
become  positively  unbearable." 

The  regatta  over,  we  retired  to  make  a  hurried 
dinner,  and  to  dress  for  the  ball.  This,  with  some 
of  our  party,  was  a  serious  business.  Willingham 
and  Dawson  were  going  in  fancy  dresses.  The 
former  was  an  admirable  personification  of  Dick 
Turpin,  standing  upwards  of  six  feet,  and  broadly 
built ;  and  becoming  his  picturesque  costume  as  if  it 
were  his  everyday  suit,  he  strutted  before  Mrs 
Jenkins's  best  glass,  which  Hanmer  charitably  gave 
up  for  his  accommodation,  with  a  pardonable  vanity. 
Dawson  had  got  a  lancer's  uniform  from  his  London 
tailor  ;  but  how  to  get  into  it  was  a  puzzle  ;  it  was 
delightful  to  see  his  attempts  to  unravel  the  gor 
geous  mysteries  which  were  occupying  every  avail 
able  spot  in  his  dingy  bedroom.  The  shako  was 
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the  main  stumbling-block.  Being  unfortunately 
rather  small,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  it  on 
his  head  at  all ;  and  how  to  dispose  of  the  cap-lines 
was  beyond  our  united  wisdom.  "  Go  without  it, 
man,"  said  Branling  :  "  people  don't  want  hats  in  a 
ball-room.  You  can  never  dance  with  that  thing 
on  your  head." 

"Oh,  but  the  head-dress  is  always  worn  at  a 
fancy-ball,  you  know,  and  I  can  take  it  off  if  I  like 
to  dance." 

At  last  the  idea  struck  us  of  employing  the  five 
or  six  yards  of  gold  cord  that  had  so  puzzled  us,  in 
securing  shako  and  plume  in  a  perpendicular  posi 
tion.  This  at  length  accomplished,  by  dint  of 
keeping  himself  scrupulously  upright,  Mr  Sydney 
Dawson  majestically  walked  down  stairs. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Now,  there  happened  to  be  at  that  time  residing 
in  Glyndewi  an  old  lady,  "  of  the  name  and  cousin 
age  "  of  Phillips,  who,  though  an  old  maid,  was  one 
of  those  unhappily  rare  individuals  who  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  rail  against  those  amusements  which 
they  are  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  enjoy.  She 
was  neither  as  young,  nor  as  rich,  nor  as  light- 
hearted,  as  she  had  been ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  ima 
gine  that  she  could  ever  have  been  more  truly,  cheer- 
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ful  and  happy  than  she  seemed  now.  So,  instead  of 
cutting  short  every  sally  of  youthful  spirits,  and 
every  dream  of  youthful  happiness,  by  sagacious 
hints  of  cares  and  troubles  to  come,  she  rather  lent  her 
aid  to  further  every  innocent  enjoyment  among  her 
younger  friends  ;  feeling,  as  she  said,  that  the  only 
pity  was  that  young  hearts  grew  old  so  soon.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  instead  of  exacting  a  forced 
deference  from  her  many  nephews  and  nieces  (so 
are  first  cousins'  children  called  in  Wales),  she  was 
really  loved  and  esteemed  by  them  all ;  and  while 
she  never  wished  to  deprive  them  of  an  hour's 
enjoyment,  they  would  willingly  give  up  a  pleasant 
party  at  any  time  to  spend  an  evening  with  the  old 
lady,  and  enliven  her  solitude  with  the  sounds  she 
best  loved — the  music  of  youthful  voices. 

All  among  her  acquaintance,  therefore,  who  were 
going  to  the  ball  in  fancy  costume,  had  promised  to 
call  upon  her,  whether  in  or  out  of  their  way,  to 
"show  themselves,"  willing  to  make  her  a  partaker, 
as  far  as  they  could,  of  the  amusement  of  the  even 
ing.  Captain  Phillips  had  asked  us  if  we  would 
oblige  him,  and  gratify  a  kind  old  woman,  by  al 
lowing  him  to  introduce  us  in  our  fancy  dresses.  I 
had  none,  and  therefore  did  not  form  part  of  the 
exhibition ;  but  Dick  Turpin  and  the  cornet  of 
lancers,  with  Branling  in  a  full  hunting-costume 
(which  always  formed  part  of  his  travelling  bag 
gage),  walked  some  fifty  yards  to  the  old  lady's 
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lodgings.  Mr  Plympton,  always  polite,  accepted 
Captain  Phillips 's  invitation  to  be  introduced  at  the 
same  time.  Now  Mr  Plympton,  as  was  before  re 
corded,  was  a  remarkably  dapper  personage  ;  wore 
hair -powder,  a  formidably  tall  and  stiff  white 
"choker,"  and  upon  all  occasions  of  ceremony,  black 
shorts  and  silks,  with  gold  buckles.  Kemarkably 
upright  and  somewhat  pompous  in  his  gait,  and 
abominating  the  free-and-easy  manners  of  the 
modern  school,  his  bow  would  have  graced  the  court 
of  Versailles,  and  his  step  was  a  subdued  minuet. 
Equipped  with  somewhat  more  than  his  wonted  care, 
the  rev.  junior  bursar  of  Oriel  was  introduced  into 
Mrs  Phillips's  little  drawing-room,  accompanying, 
and  strongly  contrasting  with,  three  gentlemen  in 
scarlet  and  gold.  Hurriedly  did  the  good  old  lady 
seize  her  spectacles,  and  rising  to  receive  her  guests 
with  a  delighted  curtsy,  scan  curiously  for  a  few 
moments  Turpin's  athletic  proportions,  and  the  fox- 
hunter's  close-fitting  leathers  and  tops.  As  for  Daw- 
son,  he  stood  like  the  clear-complexioned  and  mag 
nificently-whiskered  officer,  who  silently  invites  the 
stranger  to  enter  the  doors  of  Madame  Tussaud's 
wax  exhibition  ;  not  daring  to  bow  for  fear  of  losing 
his  beloved  shako,  but  turning  his  head  from  side 
to  side  as  slowly,  and  far  less  naturally,  than  the 
waxen  gentleman  aforementioned.  All,  in  their 
several  ways,  were  worthy  of  admiration,  and  all  did 
she  seem  to  admire ;  but  it  wras  when  her  eye  rested 
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at  last  on  the  less  showy,  but  equally  characteristic 
figure  in  black,  who  stood  bowing  his  acknowledg 
ments  of  the  honour  of  the  interview,  with  an  em- 
pressement  which  fully  made  up  for  Dawson's  forced 
hauteur — that  her  whole  countenance  glistened  with 
intense  appreciation  of  the  joke,  and  the  very  spec 
tacles  danced  with  glee.  Again  did  she  make  the 
stranger  her  most  gracious  curtsy ;  again  did  Mr 
Plympton,  as  strongly  as  a  bow  could  do  it,  declare 
how  entirely  he  was  at  her  service  :  he  essayed  to 
speak,  but  before  a  word  escaped  his  lips,  the  old 
lady  fairly  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  clapped 
her  hands,  and  shouted  to  his  astonished  ears, 
"  Capital,  capital !  do  it  again  !  oh,  do  it  again  1  " 
For  a  moment  the  consternation  depicted  upon  Mr 
Plympton's  countenance  at  this  remarkable  recep 
tion,  extended  to  the  whole  of  his  companions  ;  but 
the  extraordinary  sounds  which  proceeded  from 
Captain  Phillips,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stifle  the 
laugh  that  was  nearly  choking  him,  were  too  much 
for  the  gravity  of  even  the  polite  Mr  Dawson  ;  and 
it  was  amidst  the  violent  application  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  in  all  possible  ways,  that  the  captain 
stepped  forward  with  the  somewhat  tardy  announce 
ment,  "  My  dear  aunt,  allow  me  to  present  the  Eev. 
Mr  Plympton,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College." 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  wink  and  an  attempt  at 
a  frown,  intended  to  convey  the  strongest  reproba 
tion  of  the  old  lady's  proceedings  ;  but  which,  upon 
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the  features  of  the  good  captain,  whose  risible  mus 
cles  were  still  rebellious,  had  anything  but  a  serious 
effect.  ( '  Indeed  ! ' '  said  she,  curtsying  yet  more 
profoundly  in  return  for  another  bow.  "  How  do 
you  do,  sir?  Oh,  he  is  beautiful,  isn't  he?"  half- 
aside  to  Willing-ham,  who  was  swallowing  as  much 
as  he  could  of  the  butt  of  his  whip.  Poor  Mr 
Ply mpton  looked  aghast  at  the  compliment.  Bran- 
ling  fairly  turned  his  back,  and  burst  from  the  room, 
nearly  upsetting  Hanmer  and  myself ;  who,  having 
waited  below  some  time  for  our  party  to  join  us, 
had  made  our  way  up- stairs  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  unusual  noises  which  reached  us  from  the 
open  door  of  the  drawing-room.  Dawson  was  shak 
ing  with  reckless  disregard  of  the  safety  of  his 
headdress,  and  the  captain  in  an  agony  between  his 
natural  relish  for  a  joke  and  his  real  good-breeding. 
u  Aunt  Martha,  this  is  a  clergyman,  a  friend  of  Mr 
Hanmer's,  who  is  on  a  visit  here,  and  whom  I  in 
troduce  to  you,  because  I  know  you  will  like  him." 
Mr  Plympton  commenced  a  fresh  series  of  bows,  in 
which  there  was,  perhaps,  less  gallantry  and  more 
dignity  than  usual,  looking  all  the  time  as  comfort 
able  as  a  gentleman  might  do  who  was  debating 
with  himself  whether  the  probabilities,  as  regarded 
the  old  lady's  next  movements,  lay  on  the  side  of 
kissing  or  scratching.  Mrs  Martha  Phillips  herself 
commenced  an  incoherent  apology  about  "expecting 
to  see  four  young  gentlemen  in  fancy  dresses  ; "  and 
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Hanoi er  and  the  captain  tried  all  they  could  to  laugh 
off  a  contretemps,  which  to  explain  was  impossible. 
What  the  old  lady  took  Mr  Plympton  for,  and  what 
Mr  Plympton  thought  of  her,  were  questions  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  ventured  to  ask.  He  left 
Glyndewi  the  next  morning ;  but  the  joke,  after 
furnishing  us  with  a  never-failing  fund  of  ludicrous 
reminiscence  for  the  rest  of  our  stay,  followed  him 
to  the  Oriel  common-room,  and  was  an  era  in  the 
dulness  of  that  respectable  symposium. 

Dancing  had  begun  in  good  earnest  when  we  ar 
rived  at  the  ball-room.  There  was  the  usual  motley 
assemblage  of  costumes  of  all  nations  under  the  sun, 
and  some  which  the  sun,  when  he  put  down  the 
impudence  of  the  wax-lights  upon  his  return  the 
next  morning,  must  have  marvelled  to  behold. 
Childish  as  it  may  be  called,  a  fancy-ball  is  cer 
tainly,  for  the  first  half-hour  at  all  events,  an  amus 
ing  scene.  Willingham  and  myself  stood  a  little 
inside  the  doorway  for  some  moments,  he  enjoying 
the  admiring  glances  which  his  fine  figure  and  pic 
turesque  costume  were  well  calculated  to  call  forth, 
and  I  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  out  Clara's 
figure  amidst  the  gay  dresses  and  well-grown  pro 
portions  of  the  pretty  Cambrians  who  flitted  past. 
Sounds  of  expostulation  and  entreaty,  mingled  with 
a  laugh  which  we  knew  to  be  Branling's,  in  the  pas 
sage  outside,  disturbed  both  our  meditations,  and  at 
last  induced  me  to  turn  my  eyes  unwillingly  to  the 
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open  door.  Branling  was  leaning  against  it  in  a  fit 
of  uncontrollable  mirth,  and  beckoned  us  earnestly 
to  join  him.  Outside  stood  Dawson,  stamping  with 
vexation,  and  endeavouring  to  undo  the  complex 
machinery  which  had  hitherto  secured  his  shako  in 
an  erect  position.  He  was  in  the  unfortunate  pre 
dicament  of  Dr  S 's  candelabrum,  which,  pre 
sented  to  him  as  a  testimony  of  respect  from  '  his 
grateful  pupils,  was  found  by  many  feet  too  large 
to  be  introduced  into  any  room  in  the  Dr's  compara 
tively  humble  habitation,  and  stood  for  some  time 
in  the  manufacturer's  show-room  in  testimony  of 
the  fact,  that  public  acknowledgments  of  merit  are 
sometimes  made  on  too  large  a  scale.  Architects 
who  give  measurements  for  ordinary  doorways,  do 
not  contemplate  such  emergencies  as  testimonial 
candelabrums  or  irremovable  caps  and  plumes  ;  and 
the  door  of  the  Glyndewi  ball-room  had  no  notion 
of  accommodating  a  lancer  in  full  dress,  who  could 
not  even  be  civil  enough  to  take  off  his  hat.  So 
there  stood  our  friend,  impatient  to  display  his  uni 
form,  and  unwilling  to  lessen  the  effect  of  his  first 
appearance  by  doffing  so  important  a  part  of  his 
costume  :  to  get  through  the  door,  in  the  rigid 
inflexibility  of  head  and  neck  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained,  was  a  manifest  impossibility.  Branling 
had  suggested  his  staying  outside,  and  he  would 
undertake  to  bring  people  to  look  at  him  ;  but  Daw- 
son,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  was  usually 
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suspicious  of  advice  from  that  quarter ;  so  he 
"  stooped  to  conquer,"  and  lost  all.  The  shako 
tumbled  from  its  precarious  perch,  and  hung  ignobly 
suspended  by  the  cap-lines.  A  lancer  with  a  pair 
of  grey  spectacles,  and  a  shako  hanging  round  his 
neck,  would  have  been  a  very  fancy  dress  indeed  : 
so  he  was  endeavouring,  at  the  risk  of  choking  him 
self,  to  disentangle,  by  main  force,  the  complication 
of  knots  which  we  had  woven  with  some  dim  hope 
of  the  result.  In  vain  did  we  exhort  him  to  take  it 
patiently,  and  remind  him  how  preposterous  it  was 
to  expect,  that  what  had  taken  our  united  ingenuity 
half  an  hour  to  arrange  "to  please  him,"  could  be 
undone  in  a  minute.  "  Cut  the  cursed  things,  can't 
you?  "  implored  he.  No  one  had  a  knife.  "  I  do 
believe,  Branling,  you  are  tying  that  knot  tighter  : 
I  had  much  rather  not  have  your  assistance."  Bran- 
ling  protested  his  innocence.  At  last  we  did  release 
him,  and  he  entered  the  room  with  a  look  most 
appropriately  crest-fallen,  shako  in  hand,  solacing 
himself  by  displaying  its  glories  as  well  as  could  be 
effected  by  judicious  changes  of  its  position. 

I  soon  found  Clara,  looking  more  radiantly  beau 
tiful  than  ever  I  had  seen  her,  in  a  sweet  dress  of 
Stuart  tartan.  Ihad  to  make  my  apologies,  which  were 
most  sincerely  penitent  ones,  for  not  being  in  time 
to  claim  my  privilege  of  dancing  the  first  quadrille 
with  her.  She  smiled  at  my  evident  earnestness, 
and  good-humouredly  added,  that  the  next  would 
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be  a  much  more  pleasant  dance,  as  the  room  was 
now  beginning  to  fill.  It  was  a  pleasant  dance,  as 
she  said ;  and  the  waltz  that  followed  still  more 
delightful ;  and  then  Clara,  with  a  blush  and  a 
laugh,  declined  my  pressing  entreaties  until  after 
supper  at  all  events.  I  refused  her  good-natured 
offer  of  an  introduction  to  "  that  pretty  girl  in  blue," 
or  any  other  among  the  stars  of  the  night ;  and  sat 
down,  or  leant  against  the  wall,  almost  unconsciously 
watching  her  light  step,  and  sternly  resisting  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  my  acquaintances  to  per 
suade  me  to  dance  again.  Of  course,  all  the  danc 
ing  characters  among  our  party  were  Clara's  part 
ners  in  succession ;  and  both  Gordon  and  Dawson, 
who  came  to  ask  what  had  put  me  into  the  sulks, 
were  loud  in  their  encomiums  on  her  beauty  and 
fascination ;  even  Branling,  no  very  devoted  ad 
mirer  of  the  sex  (he  saw  too  much  of  them,  he 
said,  having  four  presentable  sisters),  allowed  that 
she  was  "the  right  sort  of  girl;"  but  it  was  not 
until  I  saw  her  stand  up  with  Willingham,  and 
marked  his  evident  admiration  of  her,  and  heard 
the  remarks  freely  made  around  me,  that  they  were 
the  handsomest  couple  in  the  room,  that  I  felt  a 
twinge  of  what  I  would  hardly  allow  to  myself  was 
jealousy :  when,  however,  after  the  dance,  they 
passed  me  in  laughing  conversation,  evidently  in 
high  good-humour  with  each  other,  and  too  much 
occupied  to  notice  any  one  else,  I  began  to  wonder 
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I  had  never  before  found  out  what  a  conceited 
puppy  Willingharn  was,  and  set  down  poor  Clara 
as  an  arrant  flirt.  But  I  was  in  a  variable  mood,  it 
seemed,  and  a  feather — or,  what  some  may  say 
is  even  lighter,  a  woman's  word — was  enough  to 
turn  me.  So  when  I  found  myself,  by  some  irre 
sistible  attraction,  drawn  next  to  her  again  at  sup 
per,  and  heard  her  sweet  voice,  and  saw  what  I 
interpreted  into  a  smile  of  welcome,  as  she  made 
room  for  me  beside  her,  I  forgave  her  all  past  offences, 
and  was  perfectly  happy  for  the  next  hour ;  nay, 
even  condescended  to  challenge  Willingham  to  a 
glass  of  soi-disant  champagne.  The  Tiger,  who 
was,  according  to  annual  custom,  displaying  the 
tarnished  uniform  of  the  3d  Madras  N.I.,  and  illus 
trating  his  tremendous  stories  of  the  siege  of  Over- 
abad,  or  some  such  place,  by  attacks  on  all  the  edi 
bles  in  his  neighbourhood,  gave  me  a  look  of  intel 
ligence  as  he  requested  I  would  "  do  him  the  ho 
nour,"  and  shook  his  whiskers  with  some  meaning 
which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  into. 
What  was  it  to  him  if  I  chose  to  confine  my  atten 
tions  to  nay  undoubtedly  pretty  neighbour  ?  No 
one  could  dispute  my  taste,  at  all  events ;  for  Clara 
Phillips  was  a  universal  favourite,  though  I  had 
remarked  that  none  of  the  numerous  "  eligible 
young  men  "  in  the  room  appeared  about  her  in  the 
character  of  a  dangler.  She  was  engaged  to  Wil 
lingham  for  the  waltz  next  after  supper,  and  I  felt 
3  D 
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queerisli  again,  till  she  willingly  agreed  to  dance 
the  next  set  with  me,  on  condition  that  I  would 
oblige  her  so  far  as  to  ask  a  friend  of  hers  to  be  my 
partner  in  the  mean  time.  "  She  is  a  very  nice  girl, 
Mr  Hawthorne,  though,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the 
belles  of  the  room,  and  has  danced  but  twice  this 
evening,  and  it  will  be  so  kind  in  you  to  ask  her — 
only  don't  do  it  upon  my  introduction,  but  let  Major 
Jones  introduce  you  as  if  at  your  own  request." 
Let  no  one  say  that  vanity,  jealousy,  and  all  those 
petty  arts  by  which  woman  wrongs  her  better  na 
ture,  are  the  rank  growth  necessarily  engendered 
by  the  vitiated  air  of  a  ball-room  ;  rooted  on  the 
same  soil,  warmed  by  the  same  sunshine,  fed  by 
the  same  shower,  one  plant  shall  bear  the  antidote 
and  one  the  poison  :  one  kind  and  gentle  nature 
bhall  find  exercise  for  all  its  sweetest  qualities  in 
those  very  scenes  which,  in  another,  shall  foster 
nothing  but  heartless  coquetry  or  unfeminine  dis 
play.  Never  did  Clara  seem  so  lovely  in  mind 
and  person  as  when  she  drew  upon  her  own  attrac 
tions  to  give  pleasure  to  her  less  gifted  friend ;  and, 
I  suppose,  I  must  have  thrown  into  the  tone  of  my 
reply  something  of  what  I  felt ;  for  she  blushed, 
uttered  a  hasty  "  I  thank  you,"  and  told  Willing- 
ham  it  was  time  to  take  their  places.  I  sought 
and  obtained  the  introduction,  and  endeavoured,  for 
Clara's  sake,  to  be  an  agreeable  partner  to  the  quiet 
little  girl  beside  me.  One  subject  of  conversation, 
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at  all  events,  we  hit  upon,  where  we  seemed  both 
at  home  ;  and  if  I  felt  some  hesitation  in  saying  all  I 
thought  of  Clara,  my  companion  had  none,  but  told 
me  how  much  everybody  loved  her,  and  how  much 
she  deserved  to  be  loved.  It  was  really  so  much 
easier  to  draw  my  fair  partner  out  on  this  point 
than  any  other,  that  I  excused  myself  for  being  so 
eager  a  listener ;  and,  when  we  parted,  to  show  my 
gratitude  in  what  I  conceived  the  most  agreeable 
way,  I  begged  permission  to  introduce  Mr  Sydney 
Dawson,  and  thus  provided  her  with  what,  I  dare 
say,  she  considered  a  most  enviable  partner.  I  had 
told  Dawson  she  was  a  very  clever  girl  (he  was 
fond  of  what  he  called  "talented  women,"  and  had 
a  delusive  notion  that  he  was  himself  a  genius) : 
he  had  the  impertinence  to  tell  me  afterwards  he 
found  her  rather  stupid  ;  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
given  him  the  key-note.  During  the  dance  which 
followed,  I  remember  I  was  silent  and  distrait ;  and 
when  it  was  over,  and  Clara  told  me  she  was  posi 
tively  engaged  for  more  sets  than  she  should  dance 
again,  I  left  the  ball-room,  and  wandered  feverishly 
along  the  quay  to  our  lodgings.  I  remember  per 
suading  myself,  by  a  syllogistic  process,  that  I  was 
not  in  love,  and  dreaming  that  I  was  anxiously 
reading  the  class-list,  in  which  it  seemed  unac 
countable  that  my  name  should  be  omitted,  till  I 
discovered,  on  a  second  perusal,  that  just  about  the 
centre  of  the  first  class,  where  "  Hawthorne,  Fran- 
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ciscus,  e.  Coll "  ought  to  have  come  in,  stood 

in  large  type  the  name  of  "  CLARA  PHILLIPS." 

The  races,  which  occupied  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  were  as  stupid  as  country  races  usually 
are,  except  that  the  Welshmen  had  rather  more 
noise  about  it.  The  guttural  shouts  and  yells  from 
the  throats  of  tenants  and  other  dependants,  as  the 
"  mishtur's"  horse  won  or  lost,  and  the  extraor 
dinary  terms  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  en 
courage  the  riders,  were  amusing  even  to  a  stranger, 
though  one  lost  the  point  of  the  various  sallies 
which  kept  the  course  in  one  continued  roar.  As 
to  the  running,  everybody — that  is,  all  the  sporting 
world — knew  perfectly  well,  long  before  the  horses 
started,  which  was  to  win ;  that  appearing  to  be 
the  result  of  some  private  arrangement  between  the 
parties  interested,  while  the  "racing"  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  strangers  and  the  ladies.  Those  of 
the  latter  who  had  fathers,  or  brothers,  or,  above 
all,  lovers,  among  the  knowing  ones,  won  divers 
pairs  of  gloves  on  the  occasion,  while  those  who 
were  not  so  fortunate,  lost  them. 

I  fancied  that  Clara  was  not  in  her  usual  spirits 
on  the  race-course,  and  she  pleaded  a  headache  as 
an  excuse  to  her  sister  for  ordering  the  carriage  to 
drive  home  long  before  the  "sport"  was  over.  If 
I  had  thought  the  said  sport  stupid  before,  it  did 
not  improve  in  attraction  after  her  departure ;  and, 
when  the  jumping  in  sacks,  and  climbing  up  poles, 
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and  other  calistlienic  exercises  began,  feeling  a 
growing  disgust  for  "things  in  general,"  I  resisted 
the  invitation  of  a  mamma  and  three  daughters,  to 
join  themselves  and  Mr  Dawson  in  masticating 
some  sandwiches  which  looked  very  much  like 
"relics  of  joy"  from  last  night's  supper,  and  saun 
tered  home,  and  sat  an  hour  over  a  cigar  and  a 
chapter  of  ethics.  As  the  clock  struck  five,  re 
membering  that  the  Ordinary  hour  was  six,  I  called 
at  the  Phillips'  lodgings  to  inquire  for  Clara  She 
was  out  walking  with  her  sister ;  so  I  returned  to 
dress  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind,  confident  that  I 
should  meet  her  at  dinner. 

For  it  was  an  Ordinary  for  ladies  as  well  as  gentle 
men.  A  jovial  Welsh  baronet  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  with  the  two  ladies  of  highest  "  consider 
ation" — the  county  member's  wife  and  the  would- 
have-been  member's  daughter — on  his  right  and 
left ;  nobody  thought  of  politics  at  the  Glyndewi 
regatta.  Clara  was  there ;  but  she  was  escorted 
into  the  room  by  some  odious  man,  who,  in  virtue 
of  having  been  made  high-sheriff  by  mistake,  sat 
next  Miss  Anti-reform  on  the  chairman's  left.  The 
natives  were  civil  enough  to  marshal  us  pretty 
higli  up  by  right  of  strangership,  but  still  I  was 
barely  near  enough  to  drink  wine  with  her. 

If  a  man  wants  a  good  dinner,  a  hearty  laugh, 
an  opportunity  of  singing  songs  and  speech-making, 
and  can  put  up  with  indifferent  wine,  let  him  go  to 
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the  race  Ordinary  at  Grlyndewi  next  year,  if  it  still 
be  among  the  things  which  time  has  spared.  There 
was  nothing  like  stiffness  or  formality  :  people  came 
there  for  amusement,  and  they  knew  that  the  only 
way  to  get  it  was  to  make  it  for  themselves.  There 
seemed  to  be  fun  enough  for  half-a-dozen  of  the 
common  run  of  such  dinners,  even  while  the  ladies 
remained.  It  was,  as  Hanmer  called  it,  an  extra- 
ordinary.  But  it  was  when  the  ladies  had  retired, 
and  Hanmer  and  a  few  of  the  "  steady  ones"  had 
followed  them,  and  those  who  remained  closed  up 
around  the  chairman,  and  cigars  and  genuine  whisky 
began  to  supersede  the  questionable  port  and  sherry, 
and  the  "Vice"  requested  permission  to  call  on  a 
gentleman  for  a  song,  that  we  began  to  fancy  our 
selves  within  the  walls  of  some  hitherto  unknown 
college,  where  the  "  levelling  system"  had  mixed  up 
fellows  and  undergraduates  in  one  common  supper- 
party,  and  the  portly  principal  himself  rejoiced 
in  the  office  of  "  arbiter  bibendi."  Shall  I  confess 
it?  I  forgot  even  Clara  in  the  uproarious  mirth 
that  followed.  Two  of  the  young  Phillipses  were 
admirable  singers,  and  drew  forth  the  hearty  ap 
plause  of  the  whole  company.  We  got  Dawson 
to  make  a  speech,  in  which  he  waxed  poetical 
touching  the  "  flowers  of  Cambria,"  and  drew  down 
thunders  of  applause  by  a  Latin  quotation,  which 
every  one  took  that  means  of  showing  that  they 
understood.  I  obtained  almost  unconsciously  an 
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immortal  reputation  by  a  species  of  flattery  to  which 
the  Welsh  are  most  open.  I  had  learnt,  after  no 
little  application,  a  Welsh  toast — a  happy  specimen 
of  the  language  ;  it  was  but  three  words,  but  they 
were  truly  cabalistic.  No  sooner  had  I,  after  a 
"neat  and  appropriate"  preface,  uttered  my  triple 
Shibboleth  (it  ended  in  rag,  and  signified  "  Wales, 
Welshmen,  and  Welshwomen"),  than  the  whole 
party  rose,  and  cheered  at  me  till  I  felt  positively 
modest.  My  pronunciation,  I  believe,  was  perfect, 
(a  woman's  lips  and  an  angel's  voice  had  taught  it 
to  me ) :  and  it  was  indeed  the  Open  Sesame  to  their 
hearts  and  feelings.  I  became  at  once  the  intimate 
friend  of  all  who  could  get  near  enough  to  offer  me 
their  houses,  their  horses,  their  dogs — I  have  no 
doubt,  had  I  given  a  hint  at  the  moment,  I  might 
have  had  any  one  of  their  daughters.  "  Would  I 
come  and  pay  a  visit  at  Abergwrnant  before  I  left 
the  neighbourhood?  Only  twenty-five  miles,  and 

a   coach   from  B !"     "Would    I,    before   the 

shooting  began,  come  to  Craig-y-bwldrwn,  and  stay 
over  the  first  fortnight  in  September?"  I  could 
have  quartered  myself,  and  two  or  three  friends,  in 
a  dozen  places  for  a  month  at  a  time.  And,  let 
me  do  justice  to  the  warm  hospitality  of  North 
Wales  —  these  invitations  were  renewed  in  the 
morning :  and  were  I  ever  to  visit  those  shores 
again,  I  should  have  no  fear  of  their  having  been 
yet  forgotten. 
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Captain  Phillips  had  told  us  that,  when  we  left 
the  table,  "the  girls"  would  have  some  coffee  for 
us,  if  not  too  late ;  and  Willingham  and  myself, 
having  taken  a  turn  or  two  in  the  moonlight  to  get 
rid  of  the  excitement  of  the  evening,  bent  our  steps 
in  that  direction.  There  were  about  as  many  per 
sons  assembled  as  the  little  drawing-room  would 
hold,  and  Clara,  having  forgotten  her  headache, 
and  looking  as  lovely  as  ever,  was  seated  at  a 
wretched  piano,  endeavouring  to  accompany  herself 
in  her  favourite  songs.  Willingham  and  myself 
stood  by,  and  our  repeated  requests  for  some  of 
those  melodies  which,  unknown  to  us  before,  we 
had  learnt  from  her  singing  to  admire  beyond  all 
the  fashionable  trash  of  the  day,  were  gratified  with 
untiring  good-nature.  Somehow  I  thought  that 
she  avoided  my  eye,  and  answered  my  remarks  with 
less  than  her  usual  archness  and  vivacity.  I  could 
bear  it  on  this  evening  less  than  ever ;  a  hair  will 
turn  the  scale ;  and  I  had  just  been,  half  ludicrously, 
half  seriously,  affected  by  Welsh  nationality.  One 
cannot  help  warming  towards  a  community  which 
are  so  warm-hearted  among  themselves.  Visions 
of  I  know  not  what — love  arid  a  living,  Clara  and 
a  cottage — were  floating  dreamlike  before  my  eyes  ; 
and  I  felt  as  if  borne  along  by  a  current  whose 
direction  might  be  dangerous,  but  which  it  was 
misery  to  resist.  Willingham  had  turned  away  a 
minute  to  hunt  for  some  missing  book,  which  con- 
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tained  one  of  his  favourites ;  and,  leaning  over  her 
with  my  finger  pointing  to  the  words  which  she 
had  just  been  singing,  I  said  something  about  there 
being  always  a  fear  in  happiness  such  as  I  had 
lately  been  enjoying,  lest  it  might  not  last.  For  a 
moment  she  met  my  earnest  look,  and  coloured 
violently ;  and  then  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  music 
before  her,  she  said  quickly,  "Mr  Hawthorne,  I 
thought  you  had  a  higher  opinion  of  me  than  to 
make  me  pretty  speeches ;  I  have  a  great  dislike  to 
them,"  I  began  to  protest  warmly  against  any 
intention  of  mere  compliment,  when  the  return  of 
Willingham  with  his  song  prevented  any  renewal  of 
the  subject.  I  was  annoyed  and  silent,  and  detected 
a  tremor  in  her  voice  while  she  sang  the  words, 
and  saw  her  cheek  paler  than  usual.  The  instant 
the  song  was  over,  she  complained  with  a  smile  of 
being  tired,  and,  without  a  look  at  either  of  us, 
joined  a  party  who  were  noisily  recounting  the 
events  of  the  race-course.  Nor  could  I  again  that 
evening  obtain  a  moment's  conversation  with  her. 
She  spoke  to  rne,  indeed,  and  very  kindly;  but 
once  only  did  I  catch  her  eye,  when  I  was  speak 
ing  to  some  one  else — the  glance  was  rapidly  with 
drawn,  but  it  seemed  rather  sorrowful  than  cold. 

I  was  busy  with  Hanmer  the  next  morning  before 
breakfast,  when  Dick  Phillips  made  his  appearance, 
and  informed  us  that  the  "  strangers"  had  made  up 
an  eleven  for  the  cricket  match,  and  that  we  were 
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to  play  at  ten.  He  was  a  sort  of  live  circular,  de 
spatched  to  get  all  parties  in  readiness. 

"  Oh !  I  have  something  for  you  from  Clara," 
said  he  to  me,  as  he  was  leaving ;  "  the  words  of  a 
song  she  promised  you,  I  believe." 

I  opened  the  sealed  envelope,  saw  that  it  was 
not  a  song,  and  left  Hanmer  somewhat  abruptly. 
When  I  was  alone,  I  read  the  following : — 

"DEAR  MR  HAWTHORNE, — Possibly  you  may  have 
been  told  that  I  have,  before  now,  done  things 
which  people  call  strange — that  is,  contrary  to  some 
arbitrary  notions  which  are  to  supersede  our  natural 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  But  never,  until  now, 
did  I  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  feelings  in  op 
position  to  conventional  rules,  with  the  painful  un 
certainty  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  which 
I  now  feel.  And  if  I  had  less  confidence  than  I  have 
in  your  honour  and  your  kindness,  or  less  esteem 
for  your  character,  or  less  anxiety  for  your  happiness, 
I  would  not  write  to  you  now.  But  I  feel  that,  if 
you  are  what  I  wish  to  believe  you,  it  is  right  that 
you  should  be  at  once  undeceived  as  to  my  position. 
Others  should  have  done  it,  perhaps — it  would 
have  spared  me  much.  Whether  your  attentions 
to  me  are  in  sport  or  earnest,  they  must  cease.  I 
have  no  right  to  listen  to  such  words  as  yours  last 
night — my  heart  and  hand  are  engaged  to  one  who 
deserves  better  from  me  than  the  levity  which  alone 
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could  have  placed  me  in  the  position  from  which  I 
thus  painfully  extricate  myself.  For  any  fault  on 
my  part,  I  thus  make  bitter  atonement.  I  wish 
you  health  and  happiness,  and  now  let  this  save  us 
both  from  further  misunderstanding.  "  C." 

Again  and  again  did  I  read  these  words.  Not 
one  woman  in  a  hundred  would  have  ventured  on 
such  a  step.  And  for  what?  to  save  me  from  the 
mortification  of  a  rejection  ?  It  could  be  nothing 
else.  How  easy  for  a  man  of  heartless  gallantry  to 
have  written  a  cool  note  in  reply,  disclaiming  "  any 
aspiration  after  the  honour  implied,"  and  placing 
the  warm-hearted  writer  in  the  predicament  of  hav 
ing  declined  attentions  never  meant  to  be  serious  ! 
But  I  felt  how  kindly,  how  gently,  T  had  been 
treated — the  worst  of  it  was,  T  loved  her  better  than 
ever.  I  wrote  some  incoherent  words  in  reply, 
sufficiently  expressive  of  my  bitter  disappointment, 
and  my  admiration  of  her  conduct ;  and  then  I  felt 
"  that  my  occupation  was  gone."  She  whom  I 
had  so  loved  to  look  upon,  I  trembled  now  to  see. 
I  had  no  mind  to  break  my  heart ;  but  I  felt  that 
time  and  change  were  necessary  to  prevent  it. 
Above  all,  Glyndewi  was  no  place  for  me  to  forget 
her  in. 

In  the  midst  of  my  painful  reflections  on  all  the 
happy  hours  of  the  past  week,  Gordon  and  Willing- 
ham  broke  in  upon  me  with  high  matter  for  consul- 
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tation  relative  to  the  match.  In  vain  did  I  plead 
sudden  illness,  and  inability  to  play  :  they  declared 
it  would  knock  the  whole  thing  on  the  head,  for 
Hanmer  would  be  sure  to  turn  sulky,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  the  eleven ;  and  they  looked  so  really 
chagrined  at  my  continued  refusals,  that  at  length 
I  conquered  my  selfishness  (I  had  had  a  lesson  in 
that),  and,  though  really  feeling  indisposed  for  any 
exertion,  went  down  with  them  to  the  ground.  I 
was  in  momentary  dread  of  seeing  Clara  arrive  (for 
all  the  world  was  to  be  there),  and  felt  nervous  and 
low-spirited.  The  strangers'  eleven  was  a  better 
one  than  we  expected,  and  they  put  our  men  out 
pretty  fast.  Hanmer  got  most  unfortunately  run 
out  after  a  splendid  hit,  and  begged  me  to  go  in 
and  "  do  something."  I  took  my  place  mechani 
cally,  and  lost  my  wicket  to  the  first  ball.  We 
made  a  wretched  score,  and  the  strangers  went  in 
exultingly.  In  spite  of  Hanmer' s  steady  bowling, 
they  got  runs  pretty  fast ;  and  an  easy  catch  came 
into  my  hands  just  as  Clara  appeared  on  the  ground, 
and  I  lost  all  consciousness  of  what  I  was  about. 
Again  the  same  opportunity  offered,  and  again  my 
eyes  were  wandering  among  the  tents.  Hanmer 
got  annoyed,  and  said  something  not  over  civil :  I 
was  vexed  myself  that  my  carelessness  should  be 
the  cause  of  disappointment  twice,  and  yet  more 
than  half-inclined  to  quarrel  with  Branling,  whom  I 
overheard  muttering  about  my  "  cursed  awkward- 
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ness."  We  were  left  in  a  fearful  minority  at  the 
close  of  the  first  innings,  when  we  retired  to  dinner. 
The  Glyndewi  party  and  their  friends  were  evidently 
disappointed.  I  tried  to  avoid  Clara;  but  could 
not  keep  far  from  her.  At  last  she  came  up  with 
one  of  her  brothers,  spoke  and  shook  hands  with 
me,  said  that  her  brother  had  told  her  I  was 
not  well,  and  that  she  feared  I  ought  not  to  have 
played  at  all.  "  I  wish  you  could  have  beat  them, 
Mr  Hawthorne — I  had  bet  that  you  wrould ;  per 
haps  you  will  feel  better  after  dinner ;  those  kind  of 
headaches  soon  wear  off,"  she  added  with  a  smile 
and  a  kind  look,  which  I  understood  as  she  meant  it. 
I  walked  into  the  tent  where  we  were  to  dine  :  I  sat 
next  a  little  man  on  the  opposite  side,  an  English 
man,  one  of  their  best  players,  as  active  as  a 
monkey,  who  had  caught  out  three  of  our  men  in 
succession.  He  talked  big  about  his  play,  criticised 
Willingham's  batting,  which  was  really  pretty,  and 
ended  by  discussing  Clara  Phillips,  who  was,  he 
said,  "  a  demned  fine  girl,  but  too  much  of  her." 
I  disliked  his  flippancy  before,  but  now  my  disgust 
to  him  was  supreme.  I  asked  the  odds  against 
us,  and  took  them  freely.  There  was  cliampagne 
before  me,  and  I  drank  it  in  tumblers.  I  did  what 
even  in  my  undergraduate  days  was  rarely  my  habit 
— I  drank  till  I  was  considerably  excited.  Hanmer 
saw  it,  and  got  the  match  resumed  at  once  to  save 
me,  as  he  afterwards  said,  "  from  making  a  fool  of 
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myself."  I  insisted,  in  spite  of  liis  advice,  "  to  cool 
myself,"  upon  going  in  first.  My  flippant  acquaint 
ance  of  the  dinner-table  stood  point,  and  I  knew,  if 
I  could  but  see  the  ball,  and  not  see  more  than  one, 
that  I  could  occasionally  "hit  square"  to  some  pur 
pose.  I  had  the  luck  to  catch  the  first  ball  just  on 
the  rise,  and  it  cut  my  friend  point  off  his  legs  as  if 
he  had  been  shot.  He  limped  off  the  ground,  and 
we  were  troubled  with  him  no  more.  I  hit  as  I 
never  did  before,  or  shall  again.  At  first  I  played 
wild ;  but  as  I  got  cool,  and  my  sight  became  steady, 
I  felt  quite  at  home.  The  bowlers  got  tired,  and 
Dick  Phillips,  who  had  no  science,  but  the  strength 
of  a  unicorn,  was  in  with  me  half-an-hour,  slashing 
in  all  directions.  In  short,  the  tide  turned,  and  the 
match  ended  in  our  favour. 

I  was  quite  sober,  and  free  from  all  excitement, 
when  I  joined  Clara,  for  the  last  time,  after  the 
game  was  over.  "  I  am  so  glad  you  played  so 
well,"  said  she ;  "  if  you  are  but  as  successful  at 
Oxford  as  you  have  been  at  the  boat-race  and  the 
cricket,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  be  disappointed : 
your  career  here  has  been  one  course  of  victory." 
"  Not  altogether,  Miss  Phillips  :  the  prize  I  shall 
leave  behind  me  when  I  quit  Glyndewi  to-morrow, 
is  worth  more  than  all  that  I  can  gain."  "  Mi- 
Hawthorne,"  said  she  kindly,  "  one  victory  is  in 
your  own  power,  and  you  will  soon  gain  it,  and  be 
happy — the  victory  over  yourself." 
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I  made  some  excuse  to  Hanmer  about  letters 
from  home,  to  account  for  my  sudden  departure. 
How  the  party  got  on  after  I  left  them,  and  what 
was  the  final  result  of  our  "  reading,"  is  no  part  of 
my  tale ;  but  I  fear  the  reader  will  search  the  class- 
lists  of  18 —  in  vain  for  the  names  of  Mr  Hanmer' 8 
pupils. 


FATHER  TOM  AND   THE   POPE; 

OR,  A  NIGHT  AT  THE   VATICAN. 

As  related  ly  Mr  Michael  Ilejfernan,  Master  of  the  National 
School  at  Tallymactaggart,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim,  to  a 
friend,  during  his  official  visit  to  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Political  Economy,  in  the  Spring  of  1838. 

[MAGA.    MAY  1838.] 


CHAPTER    I. 
HOW  FATHER  TOM   WENT   TO   TAKE   POT-LUCK  AT   THE   VATICAN. 

1ITHEN  his  Riv'rence  was  in  Room,  ov  coorse  the 
'  »  Pope  axed  him  to  take  pot  look  wid  him. 
More  be  token,  it  was  on  a  Friday ;  but,  for  all 
that,  there  was  plenty  of  mate ;  for  the  Pope  gev 
himself  an  absolution  from  the  fast  on  account  ov 
the  great  company  that  was  in  it — at  laste  so  I'm 
tould.  Howandiver,  there's  no  fast  on  the  dhrink, 
anyhow — glory  be  to  God  ! — arid  so,  as  they  wor 
sitting,  afther  dinner,  taking  their  sup  together, 
says  the  Pope,  says  he,  "Thomaus" — for  the  Pope, 
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you  know,  spakes  that  away,  all  as  one  as  one  ov 
uz — "  Thomaus  a  lanna"  says  he,  "  I'm  tould  you 
welt  them  English  heretics  out  ov  the  face." 

"  You  may  say  that,"  says  his  Riv'rence  to  him 
again.  "Be  my  sowl,"  says  he,  "  if  I  put  your  Holi 
ness  undher  the  table,  you  won't  be  the  first  Pope 
I  floored." 

Well,  his  Holiness  laughed  like  to  split ;  for,  you 
know,  Pope  was  the  great  Prodesan  that  Father 
Tom  put  down  upon  Purgathory;  and  ov  coorse 
they  knewn  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  conthravarsy 
at  Eoom.  "  Faix,  Thomaus,"  says  he,  smiling 
across  the  table  at  him  mighty  agreeable — "  it's  no 
lie  what  they  tell  me,  that  yourself  is  the  pleasant 
man  over  the  dhrop  ov  good  liquor." 

"  Would  you  like  to  thry  ?"  says  his  Riv'rence. 

"  Sure,  and  amn't  I  thrying  all  I  can?"  says  the 
Pope.  "  Sorra  betther  bottle  ov  wine's  betuxt  this 
and  Salamancha,  nor's  there  fornenst  you  on  the 
table  ;  it's  raal  Lachrymalchrystal,  every  spudh 
ov  it." 

"  It's  mortial  could,"  says  Father  Tom. 

"  Well,  man  alive,"  says  the  Pope,  "  sure  and 
here's  the  best  ov  good  claret  in  the  cut  decanther." 

"  Not  maning  to  make  little  ov  the  claret,  your 
Holiness,"  says  his  Eiv'rence,  "I  would  prefir  some 
hot  wather  and  sugar,  wid  a  glass  ov  spirits  through 
it,  if  convanient." 

"  Hand  me  over  the  bottle  of  brandy,"  says  the 
3  E 
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Pope  to  his  head  butler,  "  and  fetch  tip  the  inate- 
ri'ls,"  says  he. 

"  Ah,  then,  your  Holiness,"  says  his  Kiv'rence, 
mighty  eager,  "maybe  you'd  have  a  dhrop  ov  the 
native  in  your  cellar  ?  Sure  it's  all  one  throuble," 
says  he,  "  and,  troth,  I  dunna  how  it  is,  but  brandy 
always  plays  the  puck  wid  my  inthrails." 

"  Ton  my  conscience,  then/'  says  the  Pope,  "it's 
very  sorry  I  am,  Misther  Maguire,"  says  he,  "that 
it  isn't  in  my  power  to  plase  you  ;  for  I'm  sure  and 
certaint  that  there's  not  as  much  whisky  in  Eoom 
this  blessed  minit  as  'ud  blind  the  eye  ov  a  midge." 

"Well  in  troth,  your  Holiness,"  says  Father  Tom, 
"  I  knewn  there  was  no  use  in  axing  ;  only,"  says 
he,  "  I  didn't  know  how  else  to  exqueeze  the  liberty 
I  tuck,"  says  he,  "  of  bringing  a  small  taste,"  says 
he,  "  of  the  real  stuff,"  says  he,  hauling  out  an  im 
peril  quart  bottle  out  ov  his  coat-pocket ;  "  that 
never  seen  the  face  ov  a  ganger,"  says  he,  setting 
it  down  on  the  table  fornenst  the  Pope :  "  and  if 
you'll  jist  thry  the  full  ov  a  thimble  ov  it,  and  it 
doesn't  rise  the  cockles  ov  your  Holiness's  heart, 
why  then,  my  name,"  says  he,  "  isn't  Tom  Ma 
guire  !"  and  wid  that  he  outs  wid  the  cork. 

Well,  the  Pope  at  first  was  going  to  get  vexed  at 
Father  Tom  for  fetching  dhrink  thataway  in  his 
pocket,  as  if  there  wasn't  lashins  in  the  house  :  so 
says  he,  "  Misther  Maguire,"  says  he,  "  I'd  have 
you  to  comprehind  the  differ  betuxt  an  inwitation 
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to  dinner  from  the  succissor  of  Saint  Pether,  and 
from  a  common  nagur  ov  a  Prodesan  squireen  that 
maybe  hasn't  liquor  enough  in  his  cupboard  to  wet 
more  nor  his  own  heretical  whistle.  That  may  be  the 
way  wid  them  that  you  wisit  in  Leithrim,"  says  he, 
"  and  in  Eoscommon ;  and  I'd  let  you  know  the 
differ  in  the  prisint  case,"  says  he,  "only  that  you're 
a  champion  ov  the  Church  and  entitled  to  laniency. 
So,"  says  he,  "as  the  liquor's  come,  let  it  stay. 
And  in  throth  I'm  curis  myself,"  says  he,  getting 
mighty  soft  when  he  found  the  delightful  smell  ov 
the  putteen,  "  in  inwistigating  the  composition  ov 
distilled  liquors ;  "  it's  a  branch  ov  natural  philo 
sophy,"  says  he,  taking  up  the  bottle  and  putting 
it  to  his  blessed  nose.  Ah !  my  dear,  the  very  first 
snuff  he  got  ov  it,  he  cried  out,  the  dear  man, 
"  Blessed  Vargin,  but  it  has  the  divine  smell  1 " 
and  crossed  himself  and  the  bottle  half-a-dozen 
times  running. 

"Well,  sure  enough,  it's  the  blessed  liquor  now," 
says  his  Kiv'rence,  "  and  so  there  can  be  no  harm 
any  way  in  mixing  a  dandy  of  punch ;  and,"  says 
he,  stirring  up  the  materi'ls  wid  his  goolden  mud 
dler — for  everything  at  the  Pope's  table,  to  the 
very  shcrew  for  drawing  the  corks,  was  ov  vergin 
goold — "if  I  might  make  bould,"  says  he,  "to 
spake  on  so  deep  a  subjic  afore  your  Holiness,  I 
think  it  'ud  considherably  whacilitate  the  inwesti- 
gation  ov  its  chemisthry  and  phwarmaceutics,  if 
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you'd  jist  thry  the  laste  sup  in  life  ov  it  in 
wardly." 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  I  do  make  the  same  expiri- 
ment,"  says  the  Pope,  in  a  much  more  condescind- 
ing  way  nor  you'd  have  expected — and  wid  that  he 
mixes  himself  a  real  stiff  facer. 

"  Now,  your  Holiness,"  says  Father  Tom,  "  this 
bein'  the  first  time  you  ever  dispinsed  them  chymi- 
cals,"  says  he,  "  I'll  just  make  bould  to  lay  down 
one  rule  ov  orthography,"  says  he,  "for  conwhound- 
ing  them,  secundum  mortem." 

"  What's  that?"  says  the  Pope. 

"Put  in  the  sperits  first,"  says  his  Kiv'rence ; 
"  and  then  put  in  the  sugar ;  and  remember,  every 
dhrop  ov  wather  you  put  in  after  that  spoils  the 
punch." 

"  Glory  be  to  God!"  says  the  Pope,  not  minding 
a  word  Father  Tom  was  saying.  "  Glory  be  to 
God ! "  says  he,  smacking  his  lips.  "  I  never  knewn 
what  dhrink  was  afore,"  says  he.  "  It  bates  the 
Lachrymalchrystal  out  ov  the  face !  "  says  he — 
"  it's  ISFecthar  itself,  it  is,  so  it  is  !"  says  he,  wiping 
his  epistolical  mouth  wid  the  cuff  ov  his  coat. 

"  Ton  my  secret  honour,"  says  his  Eiv'rence, 
"  I'm  raally  glad  to  see  your  Holiness  set  so  much 
to  your  satiswhaction ;  especially,"  says  he,  "as, 
for  fear  ov  accidents,  I  tuck  the  liberty  of  fetching 
the  fellow  ov  that  small  vesshel,"  says  he,  "  in  my 
other  coat-pocket.  So  devil  a  fear  ov  our  running 
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dhry  till  the  but-end  of  the  evening,  anyhow," 
says  he. 

"  Dhraw  your  stool  in  to  the  fire,  Misther 
Maguire,"  says  the  Pope,  "for  faix,"  says  he,  "I'm 
bent  on  analizing  the  metaphwysics  ov  this  phino- 
menon.  Come,  man  alive,  clear  off,"  says  he, 
"  you're  not  dhrinking  at  all." 

"  Is  it  dhrink?"  says  his  Riv'rence;  "by  Gorra, 
your  Holiness,"  says  he,  "  I'd  dhrink  wid  you  till 
the  cows  'ud  be  coming  home  in  the  morning." 

So  wid  that  they  tackled  to,  to  the  second  fugee 
a-piece,  and  fell  into  larned  discourse.  But  it's 
time  for  me  now  to  be  off  to  the  lecthir  at  the 
Boord.  Oh  my  sorra  light  upon  you,  Docther 
Whateley,  wid  your  pilitical  econimy  and  your 
hydherastatics !  What  the  dioul  use  has  a  poor 
hedge-master  like  me  wid  sich  deep  laming  as  is 
only  fit  for  the  likes  ov  them  two  that  I  left  over 
their  second  tumbler  ?  Howandiver,  wishing  I 
was  like  them,  in  regard  ov  the  sup  ov  dhrink, 
anyhow,  I  must  brake  off  my  norration  for  the 
prisint ;  but  when  I  see  you  again,  I'll  tell  you 
how  Father  Tom  made  a  hare  ov  the  Pope  that 
evening,  both  in  theology  and  the  cube  root. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

HOW  FATHER  TOM  SACKED  HIS  HOLINESS  IN  THEOLOGY 
AND  LOGIC. 

WELL,  the  lecthir's  over,  and  I'm  kilt  out  and 
out.  My  bitther  curse  upon  the  man  that  invinted 
the  same  Boord  !  I  thought  ons't  I'd  fadomed  the 
say  ov  throuble  ;  and  that  was  when  I  got  through 
fractions  at  ould  Mat  Kavanagh's  school,  in  Firdra- 
more — God  be  good  to  poor  Mat's  sowl,  though  he 
did  deny  the  cause  the  day  he  suffered  1  but  it's 
fluxions  itself  .we're  set  to  bottom  now,  sink  or 
shwim !  May  I  never  die  if  my  head  isn't  as 
throughother  as  anything  wid  their  ordinals  and 
cardinals — and,  begob,  it's  all  nothing  to  the  eco- 
nimy  lecthir  that  I  have  to  go  to  at  two  o'clock. 
Howandiver,  I  mustn't  forget  that  we  left  his  Kiv'- 
rence  and  his  Holiness  sitting  fornenst  one  another 
in  the  parlor  ov  the  Vatican,  jist  afther  mixing  their 
second  tumbler. 

When  they  had  got  well  down  into  the  same, 
they  fell,  as  I  was  telling  you,  into  lamed  dis 
course.  For,  you  see,  the  Pope  was  curious  to  find 
out  whether  Father  Tom  was  the  great  theologian 
all  out  that  people  said ;  and  says  he,  "  Mister  Ma- 
guire,"  says  he,  "  What  answer  do  you  make  to  the 
heretics  when  they  quote  them  passidges  agin 
thransubstantiation  out  ov  the  Fathers  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Why,"  says  his  Kiv'rence,  "  as  there  should  be 
no  sich  passidges  I  make  myself  mighty  aisy  about 
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them  ;  but  if  you  want  to  know  how  I  dispose  ov 
them,"  says  he,  "just  repate  one  ov  them,  and  I'll 
show  you  howtocatapomphericate  it  in  two  shakes." 

"  Why,  then,"  says  the  Pope,  "  myself  disremim- 
bers  the  particlar  passidges  they  alledge  out  ov 
them  ould  felleys,"  says  he,  "  though  sure  enough 
they're  more  numerous  nor  edifying — so  we'll  jist 
suppose  that  a  heretic  was  to  find  sich  a  saying  as 
this  in  Austin,  'Every  sensible  man  knows  that 
thransubstantiation  is  a  lie,' — or  this  out  of  Tertul- 
lian  or  Plutarch,  '  the  bishop  ov  Eoom  is  a  common 
imposther,' — now  tell  me,  could  you  answer  him?" 

"  As  easy  as  kiss,"  says  his  Eiv'rence.  "  In  the 
first,  we're  to  understand  that  the  exprission, 
*  Every  sinsible  man,'  signifies  simply,  l  Every 
man  that  judges  by  his  nath'ral  sinses ; '  and 
we  all  know  that  nobody  folleying  them  seven 
deludhers  could  ever  find  out  the  mysthery  that's 
in  it,  if  somebody  didn't  come  in  to  his  assistance 
wid  an  eighth  sinse,  which  is  the  only  sinse  to 
be  depended  on,  being  the  sinse  ov  the  Church. 
So  that,  regarding  the  first  quotation  which  your 
Holiness  has  supposed,  it  makes  clane  for  us,  and 
tee-totally  agin  the  heretics." 

"  That's  the  explanation  sure  enough,"  says  his 
Holiness  ;  "  and  now  what  div  you  say  to  my  being 
a  common  imposther  ?  " 

"Faix,  I  think,"  says  his  Kiv'rence,  "wid  all 
submission  to  the  betther  judgment  ov  the  learned 
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father  that  your  Holiness  has  quoted,  he'd  have 
been  a  thrifle  nearer  the  thruth,  if  he  had  said  that 
the  bishop  ov  Eoom  is  the  grand  imposther  and 
top- sawyer  in  that  line  over  us  all." 

"What  do  you  mane?"  says  the  Pope,  getting 
quite  red  in  the  face. 

"  What  would  I  mane,"  says  his  Eiv'rence,  as 
composed  as  a  docther  ov  physic,  "  but  that  your 
Holiness  is  at  the  head  ov  all  them — troth  I  had 
a'most  forgot  I  wasn't  a  bishop  myself,"  says  he 
(the  deludher  was  going  to  say,  as  the  head  of  all 
uz] — "  that  has  the  gift  ov  laying  on  hands.  For 
sure,"  says  he,  "  imposther  and  imposithiris  all  one, 
so  you're  only  to  undherstand  manuum,  and  the  job 
is  done.  Awouich  !  "  says  he,  "  if  any  heretic  'ud 
go  for  to  cast  up  sich  a  passidge  as  that  agin  me, 
I'd  soon  give  him  a  lesson  in  the  p'lite  art  ov  cut 
ting  a  stick  to  welt  his  own  back  wid." 

"Ton  my  apostolical  word,"  says  the  Pope, 
"you've  cleared  up  them  two  pints  in  a  most  satis- 
whacthery  manner." 

"You  see,"  says  his  Eiv'rence — by  this  time 
they  wor  mixing  their  third  tumbler — "  the  writ 
ings  ov  them  Fathers  is  to  be  •  thrated  wid  great 
veneration ;  and  it  'ud  be  the  'height  ov  presump 
tion  in  any  one  to  sit  down  to  interpret  them  wid- 
out  providing  himself  wid  a  genteel  assortment  ov 
the  best  figures  ov  rhetoric,  sich  as  mettonymy, 
hyperbol,  cattychraysis,  prolipsis,  mettylipsis,  su- 
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perbaton,  pollysyndreton,  hustheronprotheron,  pro- 
sodypeia  and  the  like,  in  ordher  that  he  may  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  shuitable  sintiments  when  he  comes 
to  their  high-flown  passidges.  For  unless  we  thrate 
them  Fathers  liberally  to  a  handsome  allowance  ov 
thropes  and  figures,  they'd  set  up  heresy  at  ons't, 
so  they  would." 

"It's  thrue  for  you,"  says  the  Pope;  "the 
figures  ov  spache  is  the  pillars  ov  the  Church." 

"  Bedad,"  says  his  Kiv'rence,  "  I  dunna  what 
we'd  do  widout  them  at  all." 

"  Which  one  do  you  prefir  ?  "  says  the  Pope ; 
"that  is,"  says  he,  "which  figure  of  spache  do  you 
find  most  usefullest  when  you're  hard  set?  " 

"  Metaphour's  very  good,"  says  his  Eiv'rence, 
"  and  so's  mettonymy — and  I've  known  prosodypeia 
stand  to  me  at  a  pinch  mighty  well — but  for  a  con 
stancy,  superbaton's  the  figure  for  my  mone}r. 
Devil  be  in  me,"  says  he,  "but  I'd  prove  black 
white  as  fast  as  a  horse  'ud  throt  wid  only  a  good 
stock  ov  superbaton." 

"Faix,"  says  the  Pope,  wid  a  sly  look,  "you'd 
need  to  have  it  backed,  I  judge,  wid  a  small  taste 
of  assurance." 

"  Well  now,  jist  for  that  word,"  says  his  Kiv'- 
rence,  "I'll  prove  it  widout  aither  one  or  other. 
Black,"  says  he,  "  is  one  thing  and  white  is  another 
thing.  You  don't  conthravene  that?  But  every 
thing  is  aither  one  thing  or  another  thing  ;  I  defy 
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the  apostle  Paul  to  get  over  that  dilemma.  Well ! 
If  any  thing  be  one  thing,  well  and  good ;  but  if  it 
be  another  thing,  then  it's  plain  it  isn't  both  things, 
and  so  can't  be  two  things — nobody  can  deny  that. 
But  what  can't  be  two  things  must  be  one  thing, — 
Ergo,  whether  it's  one  thing  or  another  thing  it's 
all  one.  But  black  is  one  thing  and  white  is  another 
thing, — Ergo,  black  and  white  is  all  one.  Quod 
erat  demonsthrandum." 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  says  the  Pope,  "  I  can't  althegither 
give  in  to  your  second  minor — no — your  second 
major,"  says  he,  and  he  stopped.  "Faix,  then," 
says  he,  getting  confused,  "  I  don't  rightly  remim- 
ber  where  it  was  exactly  that  I  thought  I  seen  the 
flaw  in  your  premises.  Howsomdiver,"  says  he,  "  I 
don't  deny  that  it's  a  good  conclusion,  and  one  that 
'ud  be  ov  material  service  to  the  Church  if  it  was 
dhrawn  wid  a  little  more  distirictiveness." 

"  I'll  make  it  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  Holi- 
ness's  face,  by  superbaton,"  says  his  Kiv'rence. 
"  My  adversary  says,  black  is  not  another  colour, 
that  is,  white  ?  Now  that's  jist  a  parallel  passidge 
wid  the  one  out  ov  Tartullian  that  me  and  Hayes 
smashed  the  heretics  on  in  Clarendon  Sthreet,  '  This 
is  my  body — that  is,  the  figure  ov  my  body.'  That's 
a  superbaton,  and  we  showed  that  it  oughtn't  to  be 
read  that  way  at  all,  but  this  way,  '  This  figure  of 
my  body  is  my  body.'  Jist  so  wid  my  adversary's 
proposition,  it  mustn't  be  undherstood  the  way  it 
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reads,  by  no  manner  of  manes  ;  but  it's  to  be  taken 
this  way, — '  Black — that  is,  white,  is  not  another 
colour,' — green,  if  you  like,  or  orange,  by  dad,  for 
anything  I  care,  for  my  case  is  proved.  *  Black,' 
that  is,  '  white,'  lave  out  the  '  that,'  by  sinnalayphy, 
and  you  have  the  orthodox  conclusion,  '  Black  is 
white,'  or  by  convarsion,  *  White  is  black.'  " 

"It's  as  clear  as  mud,"  says  the  Pope. 

"Begad,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  "I'm  in  great 
humour  for  disputin'  to-night.  I  wisht  your  Holi 
ness  was  a  heretic  jist  for  two  minutes,"  says  he, 
"till  you'd  see  the  flaking  I'd  give  you  !  " 

"  Well  then,  for  the  fun  o'  the  thing,  suppose  me 
my  namesake,  if  you  like,"  says  the  Pope,  laughing, 
"though,  by  Jayminy,"  says  he,  "he's  not  one 
that  I  take  much  pride  out  ov." 

"  Very  good — devil  a  betther  joke  ever  I  had," 
says  his  Riv'rence.  "  Come,  then,  Misther  Pope," 
says  he,  "  hould  up  that  purty  face  ov  yours,  and 
answer  me  this  question.  Which  'ud  be  the  biggest 
lie,  if  I  said  I  seen  a  turkey- cock  lying  on  the  broad 
ov  his  back,  and  picking  the  stars  out  ov  the  sky, 
or  if  I  was  to  say  that  I  seen  a  gandher  in  the  same 
intherestin'  posture,  raycreating  himself  wid  similar 
asthronomical  experiments  ?  Answer  me  that,  you 
ould  swaddler  ?  "  says  he. 

"How  durst  you  call  me  a  swaddler,  sir?"  says 
the  Pope,  forgetting,  the  dear  man,  the  part  that  he 
was  acting. 
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"  Don't  think  for  to  bully  me  ! "  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  I  always  daar  to  spake  the  truth,  and  it's  well 
known  that  you're  nothing  but  a  swaddling  ould 
sinner  ov  a  saint,"  says  he,  never  letting  on  to  per- 
save  that  his  Holiness  had  forgot  what  they  were 
agreed  on. 

"By  all  that's  good,"  says  the  Pope,  "I  often 
hard  ov  the  imperance  ov  you  Irish  afore,"  says  he, 
"  but  I  never  expected  to  be  called  a  saint  in  my 
own  house  either  by  Irishman  or  Hottentot.  I'll 
till  you  what,  Misther  Maguire,"  says  he,  "if  you 
can't  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  you  had 
betther  be  walking  off  wid  yourself;  for  I  beg  lave 
to  give  you  to  undherstand,  that  it  won't  be  for  the 
good  ov  your  health  if  you  call  me  by  sich  an  out- 
probrious  epithet  again,"  says  he. 

"  Oh,  indeed !  then  things  is  come  to  a  purty 
pass,"  says  his  Riv'rence  (the  dear  funny  soul  that 
he  ever  was!)  "when  the  likes  ovyou  compares 
one  of  the  Maguires  ov  Tempo  wid  a  wild  Ingine  ! 
Why,  man  alive,  the  Maguires  was  kings  ov  Fer 
managh  three  thousand  years  afore  your  grand 
father,  that  was  the  first  ov  your  breed  that  ever 
wore  shoes  and  stockings  "  (I'm  bound  to  say,  in 
justice  to  the  poor  Prodesan,  that  this  was  all  spoken 
by  his  Riv'rence  by  way  of  a  figure  ov  spache), 
"  was  sint  his  Majesty's  arrand  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  Prince  Lee  Boo  in  Botteney  Bay  I  Oh 
Bryan  dear,"  says  he,  letting  on  to  cry,  "if  you 
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were  alive  to  hear  a  boddagh  Sassenagh  like  this 
casting  up  his  counthry  to  one  ov  the  name  ov 
Maguire  !  " 

"  In  the  name  ov  God,"  says  the  Pope,  very 
solemniously,  "  what  is  the  maning  ov  all  this  at 
all  at  aU  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Sure,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  whispering  to  him 
across  the  table,  "  sure  you  know  we're  acting  a 
conthrawarsy,  and  you  tuck  the  part  ov  the  Prode- 
san  champion.  You  wouldn't  be  angry  wid  me, 
I'm  sure,  for  sarving  out  the  heretic  to  the  best  ov 
my  ability." 

"  Oh  begad,  I  had  forgot,"  says  the  Pope,  the 
good-natured  ould  crethur  •  "  sure  enough  you  were 
only  taking  your  part,  as  a  good  Milesian  Catholic 
ought,  agin  the  heretic  Sassenagh.  Well,"  says 
he,  "  fire  away  now,  and  I'll  put  up  wid  as  many 
conthroversial  compliments  as  you  plase  to  pay 
me." 

"  Well,  then,  answer  me  my  question,  you  santi- 
monious  ould  dandy,"  says  his  Eiv'rence. 

"  In  troth,  then,"  says  the  Pope,  "  I  dunna  which 
;ud  be  the  biggest  lie  :  to  my  mind,"  says  he,  "  the 
one  appears  to  be  about  as  big  a  bounce  as  the 
other." 

"  Why,  then,  you  poor  simpleton,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  "  don't  you  persave  that,  forbye  the  ad 
vantage  the  gandher  'ud  have  in  the  length  ov  his 
neck,  it  'ud  be  next  to  onpossible  for  the  turkey- 
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cock  lying  thataway  to  see  what  he  was  about,  by 
rason  ov  his  djollars  and  other  accoutrements 
hanging  back  over  his  eyes  ?  The  one  about  as 
big  a  bounce  as  the  other  !  Oh,  you  misfortunate 
crethur !  if  you  had  ever  lamed  your  A.  B.  C.  in 
theology,  you'd  have  known  that  there's  a  differ 
betuxt  them  two  lies  so  great,  that,  begad,  I 
wouldn't  wondher  if  it  'ud  make  a  balance  ov  five 
years  in  purgathory  to  the  sowl  that  'ud  be  in  it. 
Ay,  and  if  it  wasn't  that  the  Church  is  too  liberal 
entirely,  so  she  is,  it  'ud  cost  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cissors  betther  nor  ten  pounds  to  have  him  out  as 
soon  as  the  other.  Get  along,  man,  and  take  half- 
a-year  at  dogmatical  theology  :  go  and  read  your 
Dens,  you  poor  dunce,  you  !  " 

"  Kaaly,"  says  the  Pope,  "  you're  making  the 
heretic's  shoes  too  hot  to  hould  me.  I  wundher 
how  the  Prodesans  can  stand  afore  you  at  all." 

"  Don't  think  to  delude  me,"  says  his  Eiv'rence, 
"don't  think  to  back  out  ov  your  challenge  now," 
says  he,  "  but  come  to  the  scratch  like  a  man,  if 
you  are  a  man,  and  answer  me  my  question.  What's 
the  rason,  now,  that  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Vargin 
Mary  was  born  upon  the  one  day  ? — answer  me  that, 
if  you  wouldn't  be  hissed  off  the  platform  ?  " 

Well,  my  dear,  the  Pope  couldn't  answer  it,  and 
he  had  to  acknowledge  himself  sacked.  Then  he 
axed  his  Eiv'rence  to  tell  him  the  rason  himself; 
and  Father  Tom  communicated  it  to  him  in  Latin. 
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But  as  that  is  a  very  deep  question,  I  never  hard 
what  the  answer  was,  except  that  I'm  tould  it  was 
so  mysterious,  it  made  the  Pope's  hair  stand  on 
end. 

But  there's  two  o'clock,  and  I'll  be  late  for  the 
lecthir. 

CHAPTER    III. 
HOW  FATHER  TOM  MADE  A  HARE   OF  HIS  HOLINESS  IN   LATIN. 

OH,  Docther  Whateley,  Docther  Whateley,  I'm 
sure  I'll  never  die  another  death  if  I  don't  die 
aither  of  consumption  or  production  !  I  ever  and 
always  thought  that  asthronomy  was  the  hardest 
science  that  was  till  now — and  it's  no  lie  I'm  tell 
ing  you,  the  same  asthronomy  is  a  tough  enough 
morsel  to  brake  a  man's  fast  upon — and  geolidgy  is 
middling  and  hard  too — and  hydherastatics  is  no 
joke  ;  but  ov  all  the  books  of  science  that  ever  was 
opened  and  shut,  that  book  upon  Pilitical  Econimy 
lifts  the  pins  !  Well,  well,  if  they  wait  till  they  per 
suade  me  that  taking  a  man's  rints  out  ov  the  coun- 
thry,  and  spinding  them  in  forrain  parts  isn't  doing 
us  out  ov  the  same,  they'll  wait  a  long  time  in  troth. 
But  you're  waiting,  I  see,  to  hear  how  his  Kiv'rence 
and  his  Holiness  got  on  after  finishing  the  disputa 
tion  I  was  telling  you  of.  Well,  you  see,  my  dear, 
when  the  Pope  found  he  couldn't  hould  a  candle  to 
Father  Tom  in  theology  and  logic,  he  thought  he'd 
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take  the  shine  out  ov  him  in  Latin  anyhow,  so  says 
he,  "  Misther  Maguire,"  says  he,  "  I  quite  agree 
wid  you  that  it's  not  lucky  for  us  to  be  spaking  on 
them  deep  subjects  in  sich  langidges  as  the  evil 
spirits  is  acquainted  wid  ;  and,"  says  he,  "  I  think 
it  'ud  be  no  harm  for  us  to  spake  from  this  out  in 
Latin,"  says  he,  "  for  fraid  the  devil  'ud  undher- 
stand  what  we  are  saying." 

"  Not  a  hair  I  care,"  says  Father  Tom,  "  whether 
he  undherstands  what  we're  saying  or  not,  as  long 
as  we  keep  off  that  last  pint  we  wor  discussing,  and 
one  or  two  others.  Listners  never  heard  good  ov 
themselves,"  says  he  ;  "  and  if  Belzhebub  takes 
anything  amiss  that  aither  you  or  me  says  in  re 
gard  ov  himself  or  his  faction,  let  him  stand  forrid 
like  a  man,  and,  never  fear,  I'll  give  him  his  an 
swer.  Howandiver,  if  it's  for  a  taste  ov  classic  con- 
wersation  you  are,  just  to  put  us  in  mind  ov  ould 
Cordarius,"  says  he,  "  here's  at  you ;  "  and  wid 
that  he  lets  fly  at  his  Holiness  wid  his  health  in 
Latin. 

"  Vesthrse  Sanctitatis  salutem  volo  !  "  says  he. 

"  Vesthrae  Eevirintiae  salubritati  bibo  !  "  says  the 
Pope  to  him  again  (haith,  it's  no  joke,  I  tell  you,  to 
remimber  sich  a  power  ov  laming).  "Here's  to 
you  wid  the  same,"  says  the  Pope,  in  the  raal 
Ciceronian.  "  Nunc  poculum  alterhum  imple," 
says  he. 

"  Cum  omni  jucunditate  in  vita,"  says  his  Riv'- 
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rence.  "  Cum  summa  concupiscintia  et  animosi- 
tate,"  says  he ;  as  nmcli  as  to  say,  "  Wid  all  the 
veins  ov  my  heart,  I'll  do  that  same  ;  "  and  so  wid 
that,  they  mixed  their  fourth  gun  a-piece. 

"  Aqua  vitse  vesthra  sane  est  liquor  admirabilis," 
says  the  Pope. 

"  Verum  est  pro  te, — it's  thrue  for  you,"  says  his 
Eiv'rence,  forgetting  the  idyim  ov  the  Latin  phwra- 
seology,  in  a  manner. 

"  Prava  est  tua  Latinitas,  domine,"  says  the 
Pope,  finding  fault  like  wid  his  etymology. 

"  Parva  culpamihi,"  "small  blame  to  me,  that  is," 
says  his  Eiv'rence  ;  "  nam  multum  laboro  in  parti- 
bus  interioribus,"  says  he — the  dear  man!  that 
never  was  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse  ! 

"  Quid  tibi  incommodi  ?  "  says  the  Pope,  axing 
him  what  ailed  him. 

"  Habesne  id  quod  Anglice  vocamus,  a  looking- 
glass,"  says  his  Eiv'rence. 

"  Immo,  habeo  speculum  splendidissimum  subther 
operculum  pyxidis  hujus  starnutatorise,"  says  the 
Pope,  pulling  out  a  beautiful  goold  snuff-box,  wid 
a  looking-glass  in  undher  the  lid ;  "  Subther  oper 
culum  pyxidis  hujus  starnutatorii — no — starnuta- 
torise — quam  dono  accepi  ab  Archi-duce  Austhriaco 
siptuagisima  prastherita,"  says  he  ;  as  much  as  to 
say  that  he  got  the  box  in  a  prisint  from  the  Queen 
ov  Spain  last  Lint,  if  I  rightly  remimber. 

Well,  Father  Tom  laughed  like  to  burst.  At 
3  F 
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last,  says  he,  "  Father  Sancte,"  says  he,  "  sub 
errore  jaces.  '  Looking-glass '  apud  nos  habet  sig- 
nificationem  quamdam  peculiarem  ex  tempore  diei 
dependentem  " — there  was  a  sthring  ov  accusatives 
for  yez  ! — "  nam  mane  speculum  sonat,"  says  he, 
"post  prandium  vero  mat — mat — mat" — sorra  be 
in  me  but  I  disremimber  the  classic  appellivation 
ov  the  same  article.  Howandiver,  his  Eiv'rence 
went  on  explaining  himself  in  such  a  way  as  no 
scholar  could  mistake.  "  Vesica  mea,"  says  he, 
"  ab  illo  ultimo  eversore  distenditur,  donee  similis 
est  rumpere.  Verbis  apertis,"  says  he,  "  Vesthras 
Sanctitatis  prsesentia  salvata,  aquam  facere  valde 
desidhero." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  "  says  the  Pope,  grabbing  up  his 
box ;  "si  inquinavisses  meam  pyxidem,  excimni- 
cari  debuisses.  Hillo,  Anthony,"  says  he  to  his 
head  butler,  "  fetch  Misther  Maguire  a " 

"  You  spoke  first !  "  says  his  Eiv'rence,  jumping 
off  his  sate  :  "  You  spoke  first  in  the  vernacular. 
I  take  Misther  Anthony  to  witness,"  says  he. 

"  What  else  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  "  says 
the  Pope,  quite  dogged  like  to  see  himself  bate 
thataway  at  his  own  waypons.  "  Sure,"  says  he, 
"  Anthony  wouldn't  undherstand  a  B  from  a  bull's 
foot,  if  I  spoke  to  him  any  other  way." 

"  Well,  then,"  says  his  Kiv'rence,  "  in  considher- 
ation  ov  the  needcessity,"  says  he,  "  I'll  let  you  off 
for  this  time  ;  but  mind,  now,  afther  I  say  prcestho, 
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the  first  of  us  that  spakes  a  word  of  English  is  the 
hare — prcestho  ' " 

Neither  ov  them  spoke  for  near  a  minit,  con- 
sidhering  wid  themselves  how  they  wor*  to  begin 
sich  a  great  thrial  ov  shkill.  At  last,  says  the 
Pope — the  blessed  man  !  only  think  how  'cute  it 
was  ov  him  ! — "  Domine  Maguire,"  says  he,  "  valde 
desidhero,  certiorem  fieri  de  signification e  istius 
verbi  eversor  quo  jam  jam  usus  es  " — (well,  surely 
I  am  the  boy  for  the  Latin  !) 

"Eversor,  id  est  cyathus,"  says  his  Kiv'rence, 
"  nam  apud  nos  twnbleri,  seu  eversores,  dicti  sunt 
ab  evertendo  ceremoniam  inter  amicos ;  non,  ut 
Temperantise  Societatis  frigidis  fautoribus  placet,  ab 
evertendis  ipsis  potatoribus."  (It's  not  every  masther 
undher  the  Boord,  I  tell  you,  could  carry  such  a  car 
load  ov  the  dead  langidges.)  "  In  agro  vero  Lou- 
thiano  et  Midensi,"  says  he,  "  nomine  gaudent  quo- 
dam  secundum  linguam  Anglicanam  significante 
bombardam  seu  tormentum ;  quia  ex  eis  tanquam 
ex  telis  jaculatoriis  liquorem  faucibus  immittere 
solent.  Etiam  inter  haereticos  illos  melanostomos  " 
(that  was  a  touch  of  Greek).  " Presby terianos  Sep- 
tentrionales,  qui  sunt  terribiles  potatores,  Cyathi 
dicti  sunt/aceres,  et  dimidium  Cyathi  hcef-a-glessus. 
Dimidium  Cyathi  verb  apud  Metropolitanos  Hiber- 
nicos  dicitur  dandy" — 

"  En  verbum  Anglicanum  1  "  says  the  Pope, 
clapping  his  hands,  —  "  leporem  te  fecisti  ;  "  as 
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much  as  to  say  that  he  had  made  a  hare  ov  him 
self. 

"Dandceus,  dandceus,  verbum  erat,"  says  his  Kiv'- 
rence — oh,  the  dear  man,  but  it's  himself  that  was 
handy  ever  and  always  at  getting  out  ov  a  hobble 
— "  dandceus  verbum  erat,"  says  he,  "  quod  dictu- 
rus  eram,  cum  me  intherpillavisti." 

"  Ast  ego  dico,"  says  the  Pope,  very  sharp, 
"  quod  verbum  erat  dandy." 

"  Per  tibicinem  qui  coram  Mose  modulatus  est," 
says  his  Eiv'rence,  "id  flagellat  mundum!  Dan 
dceus  dixi,  et  tu  dicis  dandy  ;  ergo  tu  es  lepus,  non 
ego — Ah,  ha  !  Saccavi  vesthram  Sanctitatem  !  " 

"Mendacium  est!"  says  the  Pope,  quite  for 
getting  himself,  he  was  so  mad  at  being  sacked 
before  the  sarvints. 

Well,  if  it  hadn't  been  that  his  Holiness  was  in 
it,  Father  Torn  'ud  have  given  him  the  contints  of 
his  tumbler  betuxt  the  two  eyes,  for  calling  him  a 
liar ;  and,  in  troth,  it's  very  well  it  was  in  Latin  the 
offince  was  conweyed,  for,  if  it  had  been  in  the  ver 
nacular,  there's  no  saying  what  rud  ha'  been  the 
consequence.  His  Eiv'rence  was  mighty  angry 
anyhow. — u  Tu  senex  lathro,"  says  he,  "  quomodo 
audes  me  mendacem  prsedicare  ?  " 

"Et  tu,  sacrilege  nebulo,"  says  the  Pope,  "  quo 
modo  audacitatem  habeas,  me  Dei  in  terris  vica- 
rium,  lathronem  conwiciari  ?  " 

"  Interroga  circumcirca,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 
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"  Abi  ex  sedibus  meis,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Abi  tu  in  malem  crucem,"  says  his  Eiv'rence. 

*'  Excumnicabo  te,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Diabolus  curat,"  says  his  Eiv'rence. 

"  Anathema  sis,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Oscula  meum  pod," — says  his  Eiv'rence — but, 
my  dear,  afore  he  could  finish  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  the  Pope  broke  out  into  the  vernacular, 
"  Get  out  o'  my  house,  you  reprobate  !  "  says  he  in 
sich  a  rage  that  he  could  contain  himself  widin  the 
Latin  no  longer. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — ho,  ho,  ho  !  "  says  his  Eiv'rence, 
"Who's  the  hare  now,  your  Holiness?  Oh,  by  this 
and  by  that,  I've  sacked  you  clane !  Clane  and 
clever  I've  done  it,  and  no  mistake  !  You  see  what 
a  bit  ov  desate  will  do  wid  the  wisest,  your  Holi 
ness  —  sure  it  was  joking  I  was,  on  purpose  to 
aggrawate  you — all's  fair,  you  know,  in  love,  law, 
and  conthravarsy.  In  troth  if  I'd  thought  you'd 
have  taken  it  so  much  to  heart,  I'd  have  put  my 
head  into  the  fire  afore  I'd  have  said  a  word  to 
offind  you,"  says  he,  for  he  seen  that  the  Pope  was 
very  vexed.  "  Sure,  God  forbid  that  I'd  say  any 
thing  agin  your  Holiness,  barring  it  was  in  fun : 
for  aren't  you  the  father  ov  the  faithful,  and  the 
thrue  vicar  ov  God  upon  earth?  And  amn't  I 
ready  to  go  down  on  my  two  knees  this  blessed 
mim't  and  beg  your  apostolical  pardon  for  every 
word  that  I  said  to  your  displasement  ?  " 
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"  Are  you  in  arnest  that  it  is  in  fun  you  wor  ?  " 
says  the  Pope. 

"May  I  never  die  if  I  amn't,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 
"  It  was  all  to  provoke  your  Holiness  to  commit  a 
brache  ov  the  Latin  that  I  tuck  the  small  liberties 
I  did,"  says  he. 

"I'd  have  you  to  take  care,"  says  the  Pope, 
u  how  you  take  sich  small  liberties  again,  or  may 
be  you'll  provoke  me  to  commit  a  brache  ov  the 
pace." 

"Well,  and  if  I  did,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  "I  know 
a  sartan  preparation  ov  chemicals  that's  very  good 
for  curing  a  brache  either  in  Latinity  or  frindship." 

"What's  that?"  says  the  Pope,  quite  mollified, 
and  sitting  down  again  at  the  table  that  he  had  ris 
from  in  the  first  pluff  of  his  indignation.  "  What's 
that  ?  "  says  he,  "  for,  'pon  my  Epistolical  'davy,  I 
think  it  'udn't  be  asy  to  bate  this  miraclous  mix- 
thir  that  we've  been  thrying  to  anilize  this  two 
hours  back,"  says  he,  taking  a  mighty  scientifical 
swig  out  ov  the  bottom  ov  his  tumbler. 

"  It's  good  for  a  beginning,"  says  his  Riv'rence  ; 
"  it  lays  a  very  nate  foundation  for  more  sarious 
operation :  but  we're  now  arrived  at  a  pariod  of  the 
evening  when  it's  time  to  proceed  wid  our  shuper- 
structhure  by  compass  and  square,  like  free  and 
excipted  masons  as  we  both  are." 

My  time's  up  for  the  present;  but  I'll  tell  you 
the  rest  in  the  evening  at  home. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

HOW  FATHER  TOM  AND  HIS  HOLINESS  DISPUTED  IN  METAPHYSICS 
AND  ALGEBRA. 

GOD  be  wid  the  time  when  I  went  to  the  classi 
cal  seminary  ov  Firdramore  !  when  I'd  bring  my 
sod  o'  turf  undher  my  arm,  and  sit  down  on  my 
shnug  boss  o'  straw,  wid  my  back  to  the  masther 
and  my  shins  to  the  fire,  and  score  my  sum  in 
Dives's  denominations  or  the  double  rule  o'  three, 
or  play  fox-and-geese  wid  purty  Jane  Cruise  that 
sat  next  me,  as  plisantly  as  the  day  was  long, 
widout  any  one  so  much  as  saying  "  Mikey  Hef- 
fernan,  what's  that  you're  about?  " — for  ever  since 
I  was  in  the  one  lodge  wid  poor  ould  Mat  I  had  my 
own  way  in  his  school  as  free  as  ever  I  had  in  my 
mother's  shebeen.  God  be  wid  them  days,  I  say 
again,  for  its  althered  times  wid  me,  I  judge,  since 
I  got  undher  Carlisle  and  Whateley.  Sich  sthrict- 
ness  !  sich  ordlier  I  sich  dhrilling,  and  lecthiring, 
and  tuthoring  as  they  do  get  on  wid  !  I  wisht  to 
gracious  the  one-half  of  their  rules  and  rigilations 
was  sunk  in  the  say.  And  they're  getting  so 
sthrict,  too,  about  having  fair  play  for  the  heretic 
childer !  We've  to  have  no  more  schools  in  the 
chapels,  nor  masses  in  the  schools.  Oh,  by  this 
and  by  that  it'll  never  do  at  all !  The  ould  plan 
was  twenty  times  betther ;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
if  it  wasn't  that  the  clargy  supports  them  in  a 


manner,  and  the  grant's  a  thing  not  easily  done 
widout  these  hard  times,  I'd  see  if  I  couldn't  get  a 
sheltered  spot  nigh-hand  the  chapel,  and  set  up 
again  on  the  good  ould  principle:  and  faix,  I  think 
our  Metropolitan  'ud  stand  to  me,  for  I  know  that 
his  Grace's  motto  was  ever  and  always,  that 
"  Ignorance  is  the  thrue  mother  ov  piety." 

But  I'm  running  away  from  my  narrative  entirely, 
so  I  am.  "  You'll  plase  to  ordher  up  the  housekeeper, 
then,"  says  Father  Tom  to  the  Pope,  "  wid  a  pint  ov 
sweet  milk  in  a  skillet,  and  the  bulk  ov  her  fist  ov 
butther,  along  wid  a  dust  ov  soft  sugar  in  a  saucer, 
and  I'll  show  you  the  way  of  producing  a  decoction 
that,  I'll  be  bound,  will  hunt  the  thirst  out  ov  every 
nook  and  corner  in  your  Holiness's  blessed  carcidge." 

The  Pope  ordhered  up  the  ingredients,  and  they 
were  brought  in  by  the  head  butler. 

"  That'll  not  do  at  all,"  says  his  Eiv'rence,  "  the 
"  ingredients  won't  combine  in  due  proportion  un 
less  ye  do  as  I  bid  yez.  Send  up  the  housekeeper," 
says  he,  "for  a  faymale  hand  is  ondispinsably  neces 
sary  to  produce  the  adaptation  ov  the  particles  and 
the  concurrence  ov  the  corpuscles,  widout  which 
you  might  boil  till  morning,  and  never  fetch  the 
cruds  off  of  it." 

Well,  the  Pope  whispered  to  his  head  butler,  and 
by-and-by  up  there  comes  an  ould  faggot  ov  a  Gail- 
lean,  that  was  enough  to  frighten  a  horse  from  his 
oats. 
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"  Don't  thry  for  to  desave  me,"  says  his  Kiv'- 
rence,  "  for  it's  no  use,  I  tell  yez.  Send  up  the 
housekeeper,  I  bid  yez :  I  seen  her  presarving 
gooseberries  in  the  panthry  as  I  came  up  :  she 
has  eyes  as  black  as  a  sloe,"  says  he,  "and  cheeks 
like  the  rose  in  June ;  and  sorra  taste  of  this  celes 
tial  mixthir  shall  crass  the  lips  ov  man  or  mortial 
this  blessed  night  till  she  stirs  the  same  up  wid  her 
own  delicate  little  finger." 

"  Misther  Maguire,"  says  the  Pope,  "  it's  very 
unproper  ov  you  to  spake  that  way  ov  my  house 
keeper  :  I  won't  allow  it,  sir." 

"Honour  bright,  your  Holiness,"  says  his  Kiv'- 
rence,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"  Oh,  by  this  and  by  that,  Misther  Maguire,"  says 
the  Pope,  "  I'll  have  none  of  your  insiniwations  :  I 
don't  care  who  sees  my  whole  household,"  says  he ; 
"  I  don't  care  if  all  the  faymales  undher  my  roof  was 
paraded  down  the  High  Street  of  Koom,"  says  he. 

"  Oh,  it's  plain  to  be  seen  how  little  you  care 
who  sees  them,"  says  his  Kiv'rence.  "You're 
afeared,  now,  if  I  was  to  see  your  housekeeper,  that 
I'd  say  she  was  too  handsome." 

"  No,  I'm  not !  "  says  the  Pope  ;  "  I  don't  care 
who  sees  her,"  says  he.  "Anthony,"  says  he  to 
the  head  butler,  "  bid  Eliza  throw  her  apron  over 
her  head,  and  come  up  here."  Wasn't  that  stout 
in  the  blessed  man  ?  Well,  my  dear,  up  she  came, 
stepping  like  a  three-year-old,  and  blushing  like 
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the  brake  o'  day :  for  though  her  apron  was  thrown 
over  her  head  as  she  came  forrid,  till  you  could 
barely  see  the  tip  ov  her  chin — more  be  token  there 
was  a  lovely  dimple  in  it,  as  I've  been  tould — yet 
she  let  it  shlip  a  bit  to  one  side,  by  chance  like,  jist 
as  she  got  fornenst  the  fire,  and  if  she  wouldn't 
have  given  his  Eiv'rence  a  shot  if  he  hadn't  been  a 
priest,  it's  no  matther. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "you  must  take  that 
skillet,  and  hould  it  over  the  fire  till  the  milk  comes 
to  a  blood-hate ;  and  the  way  you'll  know  that  will 
be  by  stirring  it  ons't  or  twice  wid  the  little  finger 
ov  your  right  hand,  afore  you  put  in  the  butther : 
not  that  I  misdoubt,"  says  he,  "but  that  the  same 
finger's  fairer  nor  the  whitest  milk  that  ever  came 
from  the  tit/' 

"  None  of  your  deludhering  talk  to  the  young 
woman,  sir,"  says  the  Pope,  mighty  stern.  "  Stir 
the  posset  as  he  bids  you,  Eliza,  and  then  be  off 
wid  yourself,"  says  he. 

"I  beg  your  Holiness's  pardon  ten  thousand 
times,"  says  his  Eiv'rence ;  "  I'm  sure  I  meant  no 
thing  onproper ;  I  hope  I'm  uncapable  ov  any  sich 
dirilection  of  my  duty,"  says  he.  "  But,  marciful 
Saver!"  he  cried  out,  jumping  up  on  a  suddent, 
"look  behind  you,  your  Holiness — I'm  blest  but 
the  room's  on  fire!" 

Sure  enough  the  candle  fell  down  that  minit,  and 
was  near  setting  fire  to  the  windy-curtains,  and 
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there  was  some  bustle,  as  you  may  suppose,  getting 
things  put  to  rights.  And  now  I  have  to  tell  you 
ov  a  raally  onpleasant  occurrence.  If  I  was  a  Pro- 
desan  that  was  in  it,  I'd  say  that  while  the  Pope's 
back  was  turned,  Father  Tom  made  free  wid  the 
two  lips  ov  Miss  Eliza ;  but,  upon  my  conscience, 
I  believe  it  was  a  mere  mistake  that  his  Holiness  fell 
into  on  account  of  his  being  an  ould  man,  and  not 
having  aither  his  eyesight  or  his  hearing  very  par- 
feet.  At  any  rate  it  can't  be  denied  but  that  he 
had  a  sthrong  imprission  that  sich  was  the  case  ; 
for  he  wheeled  about  as  quick  as  thought,  jist  as 
his  Eiv'rence  was  sitting  down,  and  charged  him 
wid  the  offince  plain  and  plump.  "  Is  it  kissing  my 
housekeeper  before  my  face  you  are,  you  villain?" 
says  he.  "  Go  down  out  o'  this,"  says  he  to  Miss 
Eliza;  "and  do  you  be  packing  off  wid  you,"  he 
says  to  Father  Tom,  "  for  it's  not  safe,  so  it  isn't, 
to  have  the  likes  ov  you  in  a  house  where  there's 
temptation  in  your  way." 

"Is  it  me?"  says  his  Kiv'rence ;  "why,  what 
would  your  Holiness  be  at,  at  all  ?  Sure  I  wasn't 
doing  no  sich  thing." 

"  Would  you  have  me  doubt  the  evidence  ov  my 
sinses  ?  "  says  the  Pope ;  "  would  you  have  me  doubt 
the  testimony  ov  my  eyes  and  ears  ?  "  says  he. 

"Indeed  I  would  so,"  says  his  Kiv'rence,  "if 
they  pretend  to  have  informed  your  Holiness  ov 
any  sich  foolishness." 
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"  Why,"  says  the  Pope,  "  I  seen  you  afther  kiss 
ing  Eliza  as  plain  as  I  see  the  nose  on  your  face  ;  I 
heard  the  smack  you  gave  her  as  plain  as  ever  I 
heard  thundher." 

"And  how  do  you  know  whether  you  see  the 
nose  on  my  face  or  not?"  says  his  Riv'rence ;  "  and 
how  do  you  know  whether  what  you  thought  was 
thundher,  was  thundher  at  all  ?  Them  operations 
of  the  sinses,"  says  he,  "  comprises  only  particular 
corporayal  emotions,  connected  wid  sartain  con 
fused  perciptions  called  sinsations,  and  isn't  to  be 
depended  upon  at  all.  If  we  were  to  follow  them 
blind  guides,  we  might  jist  as  well  turn  heretics  at 
ons't.  Ton  my  secret  word,  your  Holiness,  it's 
naither  charitable  nor  orthodox  ov  you  to  set  up 
the  testimony  ov  your  eyes  and  ears  agin  the  charac- 
ther  of  a  clergyman.  And  now,  see  how  aisy  it  is  to 
explain  all  them  phwenomena  that  perplexed  you. 
I  ris  and  went  over  beside  the  young  woman  because 
the  skillet  was  boiling  over,  to  help  her  to  save  the 
dhrop  ov  liquor  that  was  in  it ;  and  as  for  the  noise  you 
heard,  my  dear  man,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  nor 
myself  dhrawing  the  cork  out  ovthis  blissid  bottle." 

"  Don't  offer  to  thrape  that  upon  me  !"  says  the 
Pope ;  "  here's  the  cork  in  the  bottle  still,  as  tight 
as  a  wedge." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  "  that's 
not  the  cork  at  all,"  says  he ;  "I  dhrew  the  cork  a 
good  two  minits  ago,  and  it's  very  purtily  spitted 
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on  the  end  ov  this  blessed  cork-shcrew  at  this  pri- 
sint  moment ;  howandiver  you  can't  see  it,  because 
it's  only  its  raal  prisence  that's  in  it.  But  that 
appearance  that  you  call  a  cork,"  says  he,  "  is  no 
thing  but  the  outward  spacies  and  external  qualities 
of  the  cortical  nathur.  Them's  nothing  but  the 
accidents  of  the  cork  that  you're  looking  at  and 
handling ;  but,  as  I  tould  you  afore,  the  real  cork's 
dhrew,  and  is  here  prisint  on  the  end  ov  this  nate 
little  insthrument,  and  it  was  the  noise  I  made  in 
dhrawing  it,  and  nothing  else,  that  you  mistook  for 
the  sound  ov  the  pogue." 

You  know  there  was  no  conthravening  what  he 
said ;  and  the  Pope  couldn't  openly  deny  it.  How 
andiver  he  thried  to  pick  a  hole  in  it  this  way. 
"  Granting,"  says  he,  "that  there  is  the  differ  you 
say  betwixt  the  reality  ov  the  cork  and  them  corti 
cal  accidents,  and  that  it's  quite  possible,  as  you 
allidge,  that  the  thrue  cork  is  really  prisint  on  the 
end  ov  the  shcrew,  while  the  accidents  keep  the 
mouth  ov  the  bottle  stopped — still,"  says  he,  "  I 
can't  undherstand,  though  willing  to  acquit  you, 
how  the  dhrawing  ov  the  real  cork,  that's  onpalpable 
and  widout  accidents,  could  produce  the  accident 
of  that  sinsible  explosion  I  heard  jist  now." 

"  All  I  can  say,"  says  his  Kiv'rence,  "  is,  that 
I'm  sinsible  it  was  a  real  accident,  anyhow." 

"Ay,"  says  the  Pope,  "  the  kiss  you  gev  Eliza, 
you  mane." 
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"No,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  "but  the  report  I  made." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you,"  says  the  Pope. 

"No  cork  could  be  dhrew  with  less  noise,"  says 
his  Riv'rence. 

"  It  would  be  hard  for  anything  to  be  less  nor 
nothing,  barring  algebra,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  I  can  prove  to  the  conthrary,"  says  his 
Riv'rence.  "  This  glass  ov  whisky  is  less  nor 
that  tumbler  ov  punch,  and  that  tumbler  of  punch 
is  nothing  to  this  jug  ov  scaltheen." 

u  Do  you  judge  by  superficial  misure  or  by  the 
liquid  contents?"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Don't  stop  me  betwixt  rny  premisses  and  my 
conclusion/'  says  his  Riv'rence  ;  "Ergo,  this  glass 
ov  whisky  is  less  nor  nothing ;  and  for  that  raison 
I  see  no  harm  in  life  in  adding  it  to  the  contents 
ov  the  same  jug,  just  by  way  ov  a  frost-nail." 

"  Adding  what's  less  nor  nothing,"  says  the  Pope, 
"  is  subtraction  according  to  algebra ;  so  here  goes 
to  make  the  rule  good,"  says  he,  filling  his  tumbler 
wid  the  blessed  stuff,  and  sitting  down  again  at  the 
table,  for  the  anger  didn't  stay  two  minits  on  him, 
the  good-hearted  ould  sowl. 

"  Two  minuses  makes  one  plus,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  as  ready  as  you  plase,  "  and  that'll 
account  for  the  increased  daycrement  I  mane  to 
take  the  liberty  of  producing  in  the  same  mixed 
quantity,"  says  he,  follying  his  Holiness's  episto- 
lical  example. 
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"By  all  that's  good,"  says  the  Pope,  "that's  the 
best  stuff  I  ever  tasted  ;  you  call  it  a  mixed  quan 
tity,  but  I  say  it's  prime." 

"  Since  it's  ov  the  first  ordher,  then,"  says  his 
Eiv'rence,  "  we'll  have  the  less  deffeequilty  in  re 
ducing  it  to  a  simple  equation." 

"You'll  have  no  fractions  at  my  side,  anyhow," 
says  the  Pope.  "  Faix,  I'm  afeared,"  says  he, "  it's 
only  too  asy  ov  solution  our  sum  is  like  to  be." 

"Never  fear  for  that,"  says  his  Eiv'rence,  "I've 
a  good  stock  of  surds  here  in  the  bottle  ;  for  I  tell 
you  it  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  exthract  the  root 
ov  it,  at  the  rate  we're  going  on." 

"What  makes  you  call  the  blessed  quart  an 
irrational  quantity?"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Becase  it's  too  much  for  one,  and  too  little  for 
two,"  says  his  Kiv'rence. 

"  Clear  it  ov  its  coefficient,  and  we'll  thry,"  says 
the  Pope. 

"Hand  me  over  the  exponent,  then,"  says  his 
Eiv'rence. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  says  the  Pope. 

"  The  shcrew,  to  be  sure,"  says  his  Eiv'rence. 

"What  for?  "  says  the  Pope. 

"  To  dhraw  the  cork,"  says  his  Eiv'rence. 

"  Sure  the  cork's  dhrew,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  But  the  sperits  can't  get  out  on  account  of  the 
accidents  that's  stuck  in  the  neck  ov  the  bottle," 
says  his  Eiv'rence. 
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"  Accident  ought  to  be  passable  to  sperit,"  says 
the  Pope,  "  and  that  makes  me  suspect  that  the 
reality  ov  the  cork's  in  it  afther  all." 

"  That's  a  barony-masia,"  says  his  Kiv'rence, 
"  and  I'm  not  bound  to  answer  it.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  it's  the  accidents  ov  the  sperits  too  that's  in  it, 
and  the  reality's  passed  out  through  the  cortical 
spacies  as  you  say ;  for,  you  may  have  observed, 
we've  both  been  in  real  good  sperits  ever  since  the 
cork  was  dhrawn,  and  where  else  would  the  real 
sperits  come  from  if  they  wouldn't  come  out  ov  the 
bottle?" 

"  Well,  then,"  says  the  Pope,  "  since  we've  got 
the  reality,  there's  no  use  throubling  ourselves  wid 
the  accidents." 

"Oh,  begad,"  says  his Eiv'rence,  "the  accidents 
is  very  essential  too  ;  for  a  man  may  be  in  the  best 
ov  good  sperits,  as  far  as  his  immaterial  part  goes, 
and  yet  need  the  accidental  qualities  ov  good  liquor 
to  hunt  the  sinsible  thirst  out  ov  him."  So  he 
dhraws  the  cork  in  earnest,  and  sets  about  brewing 
the  other  skillet  ov  scaltheen ;  but,  faix,  he  had  to 
get  up  the  ingredients  this  time  by  the  hands  ov 
ould  Molly ;  though  devil  a  taste  ov  her  little  finger 
he'd  let  widin  a  yard  ov  the  same  decoction. 

But,  my  dear,  here's  the  Freeman 's  Journal,  and 
we'll  see  what's  the  news  afore  we  finish  the  resi 
duary  proceedings  of  their  two  Holinesses. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  REASON  WHY  FATHER  TOM  WAS  NOT  MADE  A   CARDINAL. 

Hurroo,  my  darlings ! — didn't  I  tell  you  it  'ud 
never  do?  Success  to  bould  John  Tuam  and  the 
ould  siminary  ov  Firdramore  !  Oh,  more  power  to 
your  Grace  every  day  you  rise,  'tis  you  that  has 
broken  their  Boord  into  shivers  undher  your  feet ! 
Sure,  and  isn't  it  a  proud  day  for  Ireland,  this 
blessed  feast  ov  the  chair  ov  Saint  Pether  ?  Isn't 
Carlisle  and  Whateley  smashed  to  pieces,  and  their 
whole  college  of  swaddling  teachers  knocked  into 
smidhereens.  John  Tuam,  your  sowl,  has  tuck  his 
pasthoral  staff  in  his  hand  and  beathen  them  out  o' 
Connaught  as  fast  as  ever  Pathrick  druve  the  sar- 
pints  into  Clew  Bay.  Poor  ould  Mat  Kavanagh,  if 
he  was  alive  this  day,  'tis  he  would  be  the  happy 
man.  "  My  curse  upon  their  g'ographies  and 
Bibles,"  he  used  to  say  ;  "  where's  the  use  ov  per 
plexing  the  poor  childer  wid  what  we  don't  un- 
dherstand  ourselves  ?  "  no  use  at  all,  in  troth,  and 
so  I  said  from  the  first  myself.  Well,  thank  God 
and  his  Grace,  we'll  have  no  more  thrigonomethry 
nor  scripther  in  Connaught.  We'll  hould  our  lodges 
every  Saturday  night,  as  we  used  to  do,  wid  our  chair 
man  behind  the  masther's  desk,  and  we'll  hear  our 
mass  every  Sunday  morning  wid  the  blessed  priest 
standing  afore  the  same.  I  wisht  to  goodness  I 
3  G 
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hadn't  parted  wid  my  Seven  Champions  ov  Chris 
tendom  and  Freney  the  Eobber ;  they're  books 
that'll  be  in  great  requist  in  Leithrim  as  soon  as 
the  pasthoral  gets  wind.  Glory  be  to  God !  I've 
done  wid  their  lecthirs — they  may  all  go  and  be 

d d  wid  their  consumption  and  production.  I'm 

off  to  Tullyrnactaggart  before  daylight  in  the  morn 
ing,  where  I'll  thry  whether  a  sod  or  two  o'  turf 
can't  consume  a  cartload  ov  heresy,  and  whether  a 
weekly  meeting  ov  the  lodge  can't  produce  a  new 
thayory  ov  rints.  But  afore  I  take  my  lave  ov 
you,  I  may  as  well  finish  my  story  about  poor 
Father  Tom  that  I  hear  is  coming  up  to  whale  the 
heretics  in  Adam  and  Eve  during  the  Lint. 

The  Pope — and  indeed  it  ill  becomes  a  good 
Catholic  to  say  anything  agin  him — no  more  would 
I,  only  that  his  Kiv'rence  was  in  it — but  you  see 
the  fact  ov  it  is,  that  the  Pope  was  as  envious  as 
ever  he  could  be,  at  seeing  himself  sacked  right 
and  left  by  Father  Tom,  and  bate  out  o'  the  face, 
the  way  he  was,  on  every  science  and  subjec'  that 
was  started.  So,  not  to  be  outdone  altogether, 
he  says  to  his  Kiv'rence,  "  You're  a  man  that's 
fond  ov  the  brute  crayation,  I  hear,  Misther  Ma- 
guire  ?  " 

"  I  don't  deny  it,"  says  his  Kiv'rence,  "  I've  dogs 
that  I'm  willing  to  run  agin  any  man's,  ay,  or  to 
match  them  agin  any  other  dogs  in  the  world  for 
genteel  edication  and  polite  manners,"  says  he. 

"  I'll  hould  you  a  pound,"  says  the  Pope,  "  that 
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I've  a  quadhruped  in  my  possession  that's  a  wiser 
baste  nor  any  dog  in  your  kennel." 

"  Done,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  and  they  staked  the 
money. 

"  What  can  this  larned quadhruped  o'  yours  do?" 
says  his  Kiv'rence. 

"It's  my  mule,"  says  the  Pope,  "  and,  if  you  were 
to  offer  her  goolden  oats  and  clover  off  the  meadows 
o'  Paradise,  sorra  taste  ov  aither  she'd  let  pass  her 
teeth  till  the  first  mass  is  over  every  Sunday  or 
holiday  in  the  year." 

"  Well,  and  what  'ud  you  say  if  I  showed  you  a 
baste  ov  mine,"  says  his  Kiv'rence,  "  that,  instead 
ov  fasting  till  first  mass  is  over  only,  fasts  out  the 
whole  four-and- twenty  hours  ov  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday  in  the  week  as  reg'lar  as  a  Christian  ?" 

"  Oh,  be  asy,  Masther  Maguire,"  says  the  Pope. 

"You  don't  b'lieve  me,  don't  you?"  says  his 
Riv'rence;  "very  well,  I'll  soon  show  you  whether 
or  no,"  and  he  put  his  knuckles  in  his  mouth,  and 
gev  a  whistle  that  made  the  Pope  stop  his  fingers 
in  his  ears.  The  aycho,  my  dear,  was  hardly  done 
playing  wid  the  cobwebs  in  the  cornish,  when  the 
door  flies  open,  and  in  jumps  Spring.  The  Pope 
happened  to  be  sitting  next  the  door,  betuxt  him 
and  his  Riv'rence,  and,  may  I  never  die,  if  he  didn't 
clear  him,  thriple  crown  and  all,  at  one  spang. 
"  God's  presence  be  about  -us  1  "  says  the  Pope, 
thinking  it  was  an  evil  spirit  come  to  fly  away  wid 
him  for  the  lie  that  he  had  tould  in  regard  ov  his 
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mule  (for  it  was  nothing  more  nor  a  thrick  that 
consisted  in  grazing  the  brute's  teeth)  :  but,  seeing 
it  was  only  one  ov  the  greatest  beauties  ov  a  grey 
hound  that  he'd  ever  laid  his  epistolical  eyes  on,  he 
soon  recovered  ov  his  fright,  and  began  to  pat  him, 
while  Father  Tom  ris  and  went  to  the  sideboord, 
where  he  cut  a  slice  ov  pork,  a  slice  ov  beef,  a  slice 
ov  mutton,  and  a  slice  of  salmon,  and  put  them  all 
on  a  plate  thegither.  "  Here,  Spring,  my  man," 
says  he,  setting  the  plate  down  afore  him  on  the 
hearthstone,  "here's  your  supper  foryou  this  blessed 
Friday  night."  Not  a  word  more  he  said  nor  what 
I  tell  you ;  and,  you  may  believe  it  or  not,  but  it's 
the  blessed  truth  that  the  dog,  afther  jist  tasting 
the  salmon,  and  spitting  it  out  again,  lifted  his 
nose  out  o'  the  plate,  and  stood  wid  his  jaws  wather- 
ing,  and  his  tail  wagging,  looking  up  in  his  Kiv'- 
rence's  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Give  me  your  abso 
lution,  till  I  hide  them  temptations  out  o'  my  sight." 
"  There's  a  dog  that  knows  his  duty,"  says  his 
Kiv'rence  ;  "  there's  a  baste  that  knows  how  to  con 
duct  himself  aither  in  the  parlour  or  the  field.  You 
think  him  a  good  dog,  looking  at  him  here  ;  but  I 
wisht  you  seen  him  on  the  side  ov  Slieve-an-Eiiin ! 
Be  my  soul,  you'd  say  the  hill  was  running  away 
from  undher  him.  Oh  I  wisht  you  had  been  wicl 
me,"  says  he,  never  letting  on  to  see  the  dog  at  all, 
"one  day,  last  Lent,  that  I  was  coming  from  mass. 
Spring  was  near  a  quarther  ov  a  mile  behind  me, 
for  the  childher  was  delaying  him  wid  bread  and 
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butther  at  the  chapel  door  ;  when  a  lump  ov  a  hare 
jumped  out  ov  the  plantations  ov  Grouse  Lodge  and 
ran  acrass  the  road ;  so  I  gev  the  whilloo,  and 
knowing  that  she'd  take  the  rise  ov  the  hill,  I  made 
over  the  ditch,  and  up  through  Mullaghcashel  as 
hard  as  I  could  pelt,  still  keeping  her  in  view,  but 
afore  I  had  gone  a  perch,  Spring  seen  her,  and  away 
the  two  went  like  the  wind,  up  Drurnrewy,  and  down 
Clooneen,  and  over  the  river,  widout  his  being  able 
ons't  to  turn  her.  Well,  I  run  on  till  I  come  to  the 
Diffagher,  and  through  it  I  went,  for  the  wather  was 
low  and  I  didn't  mind  being  wet  shod,  and  out  on 
the  other  side,  where  I  got  up  on  a  ditch,  and  seen 
sich  a  coorse  as  I'll  be  bound  to  say  was  never  seen 
afore  or  since.  If  SprJiig  turned  that  hare  ons't 
that  day,  he  turned  her  fifty  times,  up  and  down, 
back  and  for'ard  throughout  and  about.  At  last 
he  run  her  right  into  the  big  quarryhole  in  Mullagh- 
bawn,  and  when  I  went  up  to  look  for  her  fud,  there 
I  found  him  sthretched  on  his  side,  not  able  to  stir 
a  foot,  and  the  hare  lying  about  an  inch  afore  his 
nose  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  and  divil  a  mark  of  a 
tooth  upon  her.  Eh,  Spring,  isn't  that  thrue  ?  "  says 
he.  Jist  at  that  minit  the  clock  sthruck  twelve, 
and,  before  you  could  say  thrap- sticks,  Spring  had 
the  plateful  of  mate  consaled.  "  Now,"  says  his 
Riv'rerice,  "  hand  me  over  my  pound,  for  I've  won 
my  bate  fairly." 

"  You'll  excuse  me,"  says  the  Pope,  pocketing  his 
money,  "for  we  put  the  clock  half  an  hour  back,  out 
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ov  compliment  to  your  Eiv'rence,"  says  he,  "  and  it 
was  Sathurday  morning  afore  he  came  up  at  all." 

"  Well,  it's  no  matther,"  says  his  Eiv'rence,  put 
ting  back  his  pound-note  in  his  pocket-book,  "only," 
says  he,  "it's  hardly  fair  to  expect  a  brute  baste  to 
be  so  well  skilled  in  the  science  ov  chronology." 

In  troth  his  Riv'rence  was  badly  used  in  the  same 
bate,  for  he  won  it  clever ;  and,  indeed,  I'm  afeard 
the  shabby  way  he  was  thrated  had  some  effect  in 
putting  it  into  his  mind  to  do  what  he  did.  "  Will 
your  Holiness  take  a  blast  ov  the  pipe  ?  "  says  he, 
dhrawing  out  his  dhudeen. 

"  I  never  smoke,"  says  the  Pope,  "  but  I  haven't 
the  least  objection  to  the  smell  of  the  tobaccay." 

"  Oh,  you  had  betther  take  a  dhraw,"  says  his 
Eiv'rence,  "  it'll  relish  the  dhrink,  that  'ud  be  too 
luscious  entirely,  widout  something  to  flavour  it." 

"  I  had  thoughts,"  said  the  Pope,  wid  the  laste 
sign  ov  a  hiccup  on  him,  "  ov  getting  up  a  broiled 
bone  for  the  same  purpose." 

"  Well,"  says  his  Eiv'rence,  "  a  broiled  bone  'ud 
do  no  manner  ov  harm  at  this  present  time  ;  but  a 
smoke,"  says  he,  "  'ud  flavour  both  the  devil  and 
the  dhrink." 

tl  What  sort  o'  tobaccay  is  it  that's  in  it?  "  says 
the  Pope. 

"  Eaal  nagur-head,"  says  his  Eiv'rence  ;  "  a  very 
mild  and  salubrious  spacies  of  the  philosophic 
weed." 

"  Then,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  a  dhraw,"  says 
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the  Pope.  Then  Father  Tom  held  the  coal  himself 
till  his  Holiness  had  the  pipe  lit ;  and  they  sat  wid- 
out  saying  anything  worth  mentioning  for  about 
five  minutes. 

At  last  the  Pope  says  to  his  Eiv'rence,  "  I  dunna 
what  ge  v  me  this  plaguy  hiccup,"  says  he.  "  Dhrink 
about,"  says  he — "Begorra,"  he  says,  "I  think  I'm 
getting  merrier  nor's  good  for  me.  Sing  us  a  song, 
your  Eiv'rence,"  says  he. 

Father  Tom  then  sung  him  Monatagrenoge  and 
the  Bunch  o'  Eushes,  and  he  was  mighty  well 
pleased  wid  both,  keeping  time  wid  his  hands,  and 
joining  in  in  the  choruses,  when  his  hiccup  'ud  let 
him.  At  last,  my  dear,  he  opens  the  lower  buttons 
ov  his  waistcoat,  and  the  top  one  of  his  waistband, 
and  calls  to  Masther  Anthony  to  lift  up  one  ov  the 
windys.  "  I  dunna  what's  wrong  wid  me,  at  all  at 
all,"  says  he,  "  I'm  mortial  sick." 

"  I  thrust,"  says  his  Eiv'rence,  "  the  pasthry  that 
you  ate  at  dinner  hasn't  disagreed  wid  your  Holi- 
ness's  stomach." 

"  Oh  my  !  oh  !  "  says  the  Pope,  "  what's  this  at 
all?"  gasping  for  breath,  and  as  pale  as  a  sheet, 
wid  a  could  swate  bursting  out  over  his  forehead, 
and  the  palms  ov  his  hands  spread  out  to  catch  the 
air.  "Oh  my!  oh  my!"  says  he,  "fetch  me  a 
basin! — Don't  spake  to  me.  Oh! — oh! — blood 
alive  ! — Oh,  my  head,  my  head,  hould  my  head  ! — 
oh  I — ubh ! — I'm  poisoned ! — ach  !  " 

"It  was  them  plaguy  pasthries,"  says  his  Eiv'« 
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rence.  "  Hould  his  head  hard/'  says  he,  "  and 
clap  a  wet  cloth  over  his  timples.  If  you  could  only 
thry  another  dhraw  o'  the  pipe,  your  Holiness,  it 
'ud  set  you  to  rights  in  no  time." 

" Carry  me  to  bed,"  says  the  Pope,  "and  never 
let  me  see  that  wild  Irish  priest  again.  I'm  poisoned 
by  liis  manes — ubplsch ! — ach ! — ach  ! — He  dined 
wid  Cardinal  Wayld  yestherday,"  says  he,  "and 
he's  bribed  him  to  take  me  off.  Send  for  a  con- 
fissor,"  says  he,  "  for  my  latther  end's  approaching. 
My  head's  like  to  split — so  it  is ! — Oh  my!  oh  my  ! 
— ubplsch ! — ach  !  " 

Well,  his  Kiv'rence  never  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  make  him  an  answer  j  but,  when  he  seen  how 
ungratefully  he  was  used,  afther  all  his  thronble  in 
making  the  evening  agreeable  to  the  ould  man,  he 
called  Spring,  and  put  the  but-end  ov  the  second 
bottle  into  his  pocket,  and  left  the  house  widout 
once  wishing  "  Good-night,  an'  plaisant  dhrames  to 
you ;  "  and,  in  troth,  not  one  of  them  axed  him  to 
lave  them  a  lock  ov  his  hair. 

That's  the  story  as  I  heard  it  tould  ;  but  myself 
doesn't  b'lieve  over  one-half  of  it.  Howandiver, 
when  all's  done,  it's  a  shame,  so  it  is,  that  he's  not 
a  bishop  this  blessed  day  and  hour  :  for,  next  to  the 
goiant  of  St  Jarlath's,  he's  out  and  out  the  cleverest 
fellow  ov  the  whole  j  ing-bang. 


LA   PETITE    MADELAJNE. 

BY    MRS    SOUTHEY. 
[MAG A.   AUGUST  1831. j 

I  WAS  surprised  the  other  day  by  a  visit  from  a 
strange  old  lady,  brought  hither  to  be  intro 
duced  to  me,  at  her  own  request,  by  some  friends 
of  mine  with  whom  she  was  staying  in  this  neigh 
bourhood.  Having  been,  I  was  informed,  intimately 
acquainted,  in  her  early  years,  with  a  branch  of  my 
mother's  family,  to  which  she  was  distantly  related, 
she  had  conceived  a  desire  to  see  one  of  its  latest 
descendants,  and  I  was  in  consequence  honoured 
with  her  visit.  But  if  the  honour  done  me  was  un 
questionable,  the  motive  to  which  I  was  indebted 
for  it  was  not  to  be  easily  divined ;  for,  truth  to 
speak,  little  indication  of  good- will  towards  me,  or 
of  kindly  feeling,  was  discernible  in  the  salutation 
of  my  visitor,  in  her  stiff  and  stately  curtsy,  her 
cold  ceremonious  expressions,  and  in  the  sharp  and 
severe  scrutiny  of  the  keen  grey  eyes,  with  which 
she  leisurely  took  note  of  me  from  head  to  foot. 
3  H 
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Mrs  Ormond's  appearance  was  that  of  a  person 
far  advanced  in  years ;  older  than  my  mother  would 
have  been  if  still  living  ;  but  her  form,  of  uncom 
mon  height,  gaunt,  bony,  and  masculine,  was  firm 
and  erect  as  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  hard-featured,  deep-lined  counte 
nance,  surmounted  by  a  coiffure  that,  perched  on 
the  summit  of  a  roll  of  grizzled  hair,  strained  tight 
from  the  high  and  narrow  forehead,  was,  with  the 
rest  of  her  attire,  a  fac-simile  of  that  of  my  great- 
aunt  Barbara  (peace  be  to  her  memory !)  as  depicted 
in  a  certain  invaluable  portrait  of  that  virtuous 
gentlewoman,  now  deposited,  for  more  inviolable 
security,  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  lumber- 
room. 

Though  no  believer  in  the  influence  of  "the  evil 
eye,"  there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  the 
large,  prominent,  light  grey  orbs,  so  strangely  fixed 
upon  me,  that  had  the  effect  of  troubling  me  so  far, 
as  to  impose  a  degree  of  embarrassment  and  re 
straint  on  my  endeavours  to  play  the  courteous 
hostess,  and  very  much  to  impede  all  my  attempts 
at  conversation. 

As  the  likeliest  means  of  breaking  down  the 
barrier  of  formality,  I  introduced  the  subject  most 
calculated,  it  might  be  supposed,  to  awaken  feelings 
of  mutual  interest.  I  spoke  of  my  maternal  an 
cestry —  of  the  Norman  blood  and  Norman  land 
from  which  the  race  had  sprung,  and  of  my  inhe- 
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rited  love  for  the  birthplace  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  me  in  the  last  departed  generation ; 
though  the  daughter  of  an  English  father,  his 
country  was  my  native,  as  well  as  my  "Father 
land." 

Mrs  Ormond,  though  the  widow  of  an  English 
husband,  spoke  with  a  foreign  accent  so  familiar  to 
my  ear,  that,  in  spite  of  the  sharp  thin  tones  of  the 
voice  that  uttered  them,  I  could  have  fancied  musi 
cal,  had  there  been  a  gleam  of  kindness  in  her 
steady  gaze.  But  I  courted  it  in  vain.  The  eyes 
of  Freya  were  never  fixed  in  more  stony  hardness 
on  a  rejected  votary,  than  were  those  of  my  stern 
inspectress  on  my  almost  deprecating  face  ;  and 
her  ungracious  reserve  baffled  all  my  attempts  at 
conversation. 

All  she  allowed  to  escape  her,  in  reference  to  the 
Norman  branches  of  our  respective  families,  was  a 
brief  allusion  to  the  intimacy  which  had  subsisted 
between  her  mother  and  my  maternal  grandmother; 
and  when  I  endeavoured  from  that  slight  clue  to 
lead  her  farther  into  the  family  relations,  my  harm 
less  pertinacity  was  rebuked  by  a  shake  of  the 
head  as  portentous  as  Lord  Burleigh's,  accompanied 
by  so  grim  a  smile,  and  a  look  of  such  undefinable 
meaning,  as  put  the  finishing- stroke  to  my  previous 
bewilderment,  and  prevented  me  from  recalling  to 
mind,  as  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  certain  cir 
cumstances  associated  with  a  proper  name — that  of 
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her  mother's  family,  which  she  spoke  with  peculiar 
emphasis — and  having  done  so,  and  in  so  doing  (as 
she  seemed  persuaded)  "  spoken  daggers  "  to  my 
conscience,  she  signified  by  a  stately  sign  to  the 
ladies  who  had  accompanied  her  that  she  was  ready 
to  depart,  and,  the  carriage  being  announced,  forth 
with  arose,  and  honouring  me  with  a  farewell  curtsy, 
as  formal  as  that  which  had  marked  her  introduc 
tion,  sailed  out  of  the  apartment,  if  not  with  swan- 
like  grace,  with  much  of  that  sublimer  majesty  of 
motion  with  which  a  heron  on  a  mud-bank  stalks 
deliberately  on,  with  head  erect  and  close  depend 
ing  pinions.  And  as  if  subjugated  by  the  strange 
influence  of  the  sharp  grey  eyes,  bent  on  me  to  the 
last  with  sinister  expression,  unconsciously  I  re 
turned  my  grim  visitor's  parting  salutation  with  so 
profound  a  curtsy,  that  my  knees  (all  unaccustomed 
to  such  Eichardsonian  ceremony)  had  scarcely  re 
covered  from  it,  when  the  closing  door  shut  out  her 
stately  figure,  and  it  was  not  till  the  sound  of  car 
riage-wheels  certified  her  final  departure,  that,  re 
covering  my  own  identity,  I  started  from  the  statue- 
like  posture  in  which  I  had  remained  standing  after 
that  unwonted  genuflection,  and  sank  back  on  the 
sofa  to  meditate  at  leisure  on  my  strange  morning 
adventure. 

My  ungracious  visitor  had  left  me  little  cause,  in 
truth,  for  pleasing  meditation,  so  far  as  her  gaunt 
self  was  immediately  concerned,  but  a  harsh  strain, 
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or  an  ungraceful  object,  will  sometimes  (as  well  as 
the  sweetest  and  most  beautiful)  revive  a  long  train 
of  interesting  associations,  and  the  plea  alleged  for 
her  introduction  to  me  had  been  of  itself  sufficient 
to  awaken  a  chord  of  memory,  whose  vibration 
ceased  not  at  her  departure.  On  the  contrary,  I 
fell  forthwith  into  a  dreaming  mood,  that  led  me 
back  to  recollections  of  old  stories,  of  old  times — 
such  as  I  had  loved  to  listen  to  in  long-past  days, 
from  those  who  had  since  followed  in  their  turn  the 
elders  of  our  race  (whose  faithful  historians  they 
were)  to  the  dark  and  narrow  house  appointed  for 
all  living. 

Who  that  has  ever  been  addicted  to  the  idle,  and 
I  fear  me  profitless,  speculation  of  waking  dreams, 
but  may  call  to  mind  how,  when  the  spell  was  on 
him,  as  outward  and  tangible  things  (apparently 
the  objects  of  intent  gaze)  faded  on  the  eye  of 
sense,  the  inward  vision  proportionately  cleared  and 
strengthened — and  circumstances  long  unremem- 
bered — names  long  unspoken — histories  and  de 
scriptions  once  attended  to  with  deep  interest,  but 
long  passed  from  recollection,  are  drawn  forth,  as  it 
were,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mind,  at  first 
like  wandering  atoms  confused  and  undefined,  but 
gradually  assuming  distinctness  and  consistency, 
till  the  things  that  be  are  to  us  the  unreal  world, 
and  we  live  and  move  again  (all  intervening  space  a 
blank)  among  the  things  that  have  been  ? 
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Far  back  into  that  shadowy  region  did  I  wander, 
when  left  as  described  by  "the  grim  white  woman," 
to  ponder  over  the  few  words  she  had  vouchsafed  to 
utter,  and  my  own  "  thick- coming  fancies."  The 
one  proper  name  she  had  pronounced — that  of  her 
mother's  family — had  struck  on  my  ear  like  afamiliar 
sound  ;  yet — how  could  I  have  heard  it  ?  If  ever, 
from  one  person  only  —  from  my  dear  mother's 
lips — "  De  St  Hilaire  !" — again  and  again  I  slowly 
repeated  to  myself — and  then — I  scarce  know  how 
— the  Christian  name  of  Adrienne  rose  spontane 
ously  to  my  lips ;  and  no  sooner  were  the  two  united 
than  the  spell  of  memory  was  complete,  and  fresh 
on  my  mind,  as  if  I  had  heard  it  but  yester 
day,  returned  the  whole  history  of  Adrienne  de  St 
Hilaire. 

Adrienne  de  St  Hilaire  and  Madelaine  du  Besnel 
were  far -removed  cousins;  both  "demoiselles  de 
bonnes  families,"  residing  at  contiguous  chateaux, 
near  a  small  hamlet  not  far  from  Caen,  in  Nor 
mandy  ;  both  well  born  and  well  connected,  but 
very  unequally  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
Mademoiselle  de  St  Hilaire  was  the  only  child  and 
heiress  of  wealthy  parents,  both  of  whom  were  still 
living.  Madelaine  du  Kesnel,  the  youngest  of  seven, 
left  in  tender  infancy  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
widowed  mother,  whose  scanty  dower  (the  small 
family  estate  devolving  on  her  only  son)  would  have 
been  insufficient  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her 
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younger  children  (all  daughters),  had  she  not  con 
tinued  mistress  of  her  son's  house  and  establish 
ment  during  his  minority. 

"La  petite  Madelaine"  (as,  being  the  latest  born, 
she  was  long  called  by  her  family  and  friends) 
opened  her  eyes  upon  this  mortal  scene  but  a  week 
before  her  father  was  carried  to  his  grave,  and  never 
was  poor  babe  so  coldly  welcomed  under  circum 
stances  that  should  have  made  her  doubly  an  object 
of  tenderness. 

"  Petite  malheureuse  !  je  me  serais  bien  passee 
de  toi,"  was  the  maternal  salutation,  when  her 
new-born  daughter  was  first  presented  to  Madame 
du  Resnel — a  cold-hearted,  strong-minded  woman, 
more  absorbed  in  the  change  about  to  be  operated 
in  her  own  situation  by  her  approaching  widow 
hood,  than  by  her  impending  .bereavement  of  a 
most  excellent  and  tender  husband.  But  one  pre 
cious  legacy  was  in  reserve  for  the  forlorn  infant. 
She  was  clasped  to  the  heart  of  her  dying  father — 
his  blessing  was  breathed  over  her,  and  his  last 
tears  fell  on  her  innocent,  unconscious  face.  "  Mon 
enfant!  tu  ne  connaitra  jamais  ton  pere,  mais  il 
veillera  sur  toi,"  were  the  tender,  emphatic  words 
with  which  he  resigned  her  to  the  arms  of  the  old 
servant,  who  failed  not  to  repeat  them  to  her  little 
charge  when  she  was  old  enough  to  comprehend 
their  affecting  purport.  And  well  and  holily  did 
la  petite  Madelaine  treasure  that  saying  in  her  heart 
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of  hearts ;  and  early  reason  had  the  poor  child  to 
fly  for  comfort  to  that  secret  source.  Madame  du 
Kesnel  could  not  be  accused  of  over-indulgence  to 
any  of  her  children — least  of  all  to  the  poor  little 
one  whom  she  looked  on  from  the  first  almost  as 
an  intruder ;  but  she  felt  maternal  pride  in  the 
resemblance  already  visible  in  her  elder  daughters 
to  her  own  fine  form  and  handsome  features, — 
while  la  petite  Madelaine,  a  small  creature  from  her 
birth,  though  delicately  and  perfectly  proportioned 
— fair  and  blue-eyed,  and  meek-looking  as  inno 
cence  itself,  but  without  one  feature  in  her  face 
that  could  be  called  handsome,  had  the  additional 
misfortune,  when  about  five  years  old,  to  be  marked 
—  though  not  seamed — by  the  small-pox,  from 
which  cruel  disease  her  life  escaped  almost  mira 
culously. 

"Qu'elle  est  affreuse!"  was  the  mother's  tender 
exclamation  at  the  first  full  view  of  her  restored 
child's  disfigured  face.  Those  words,  young  as 
she  was,  went  to  the  poor  child's  heart,  that  swelled 
so  to  bursting,  it  might  have  broken,  (who  knows?) 
but  for  her  hoarded  comfort :  and  she  sobbed  her 
self  to  sleep  that  night,  over  and  over  again  repeat 
ing  to  herself,  "  Mon  papa  veille  sur  moi." 

If  there  be  much  truth  in  that  poetical  axiom, 

"  A  favourite  has  no  friend," 
it  is  at  least  as  frequently  evident,  that  even  in 
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domestic  circles  the  degree  of  favour  shown  by  the 
head  of  the  household  to  any  individual  member 
too  often  regulates  the  general  tone  of  considera 
tion;  and  that  even  among  the  urchins  of  the 
family,  an  instinctive  perception  is  never  wanting, 
of  how  far,  and  over  whom,  they  may  tyrannise 
with  impunity. 

No  creature  in  whose  nature  was  a  spark  of 
human  feeling  could  tyrannise  over  la  petite  Made- 
laine, — she  was  so  gentle,  so  loving  (when  she 
dared  show  her  love),  so  perfectly  tractable  and 
unoffending ;  but  in  the  Chateau  du  Resnel  no  one 
could  have  passed  two  whole  days  without  perceiv 
ing  she  was  no  favourite,  except  with  one  old  ser 
vant — the  same  who  had  placed  her  in  her  dying 
father's  arms,  and  recorded  for  her  his  last  pre 
cious  benediction — and  with  her  little  brother,  who 
always  vowed  to  those  most  in  his  confidence,  and 
to  Madelaine  herself,  when  her  tears  flowed  for 
some  short,  sharp  sorrow,  that  when  he  was  a  man, 
"  toutes  ces  demoiselles" — meaning  his  elder  sisters 
and  monitresses — should  go  and  live  away  where 
they  pleased,  and  leave  him  and  la  petite  Madelaine 
to  keep  house  together. 

Except  from  these  two,  any  one  would  have  ob 
served  that  there  were  "shortcomings"  towards 
her;  "shortcomings"  of  tenderness  from  the  supe 
riors  of  the  household — "  shortcomings"  of  observ 
ances  from  the  menials  ;  anything  was  good  enough 
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for  Madelaine — any  time  was  time  enough  for 
Madelaine.  She  had  to  finish  wearing  out  all  her 
sisters'  old  frocks  and  wardrobes  in  general,  to  eat 
the  crumb  of  the  loaf  they  had  pared  the  crust 
from,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  half  a  portion  of  soupe 
au  lait,  if  they  had  chosen  to  take  double  allow 
ance  ;  and,  blessedly  for  la  petite  Madelaine,  it  was 
her  nature  to  be  satisfied  with  everything  not 
embittered  by  marked  and  intentional  unkindness. 
It  was  her  nature  to  sacrifice  itself  for  others. 
Might  that  sacrifice  have  been  repaid  by  a  return 
of  love,  her  little  heart  would  have  overflowed  with 
happiness.  As  it  was,  she  had  not  yet  learnt  to 
reason  upon  the  want  of  sympathy ;  she  felt  with 
out  analysing.  She  was  not  harshly  treated, — was 
seldom  found  fault  with,  though  far  more  rarely 
commended, — was  admitted  to  share  in  her  sisters' 
sports,  with  the  proviso  that  she  had  no  choice  in 
them, — old  Jeannette  and  le  petit  frere  Armand 
loved  her  dearly ;  so  did  Eoland,  her  father's  old 
faithful  hound, — and  on  the  whole,  la  petite  Made 
laine  w~as  a  happy  little  girl. 

And  happier  she  was,  a  thousand  times  happier, 
than  her  cousin  Adrienne — than  Adrienne  de  St  Hil- 
aire,  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune  and  of  her  doting 
parents,  who  lived  but  in  her  and  for  her,  exhaust 
ing  all  the  ingenuity  of  love,  and  all  the  resources 
of  wealth,  in  vain  endeavours  to  perfect  the  felicity 
of  their  beautiful  but  heartless  idol. 
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The  families  of  St  Hilaire  and  Du  Kesnel  were, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  distantly  related,  and  the 
ties  of  kindred  were  strengthened  by  similarity  of 
faith,  both  professing  that  of  the  Keformed  Church, 
and  living  on  that  account  very  much  within  their 
own  circle,  though  on  terms  of  perfect  good-will 
with  the  surrounding  Catholic  neighbourhood. 
Mile,  de  St  Hilaire  might  naturally  have  been  ex 
pected  to  select  among  the  elder  of  her  cousins  her 
companion  and  intimate,  their  ages  nearly  assimi 
lating  with  her  own ;  but,  too  cold-hearted  to  seek 
for  sympathy,  too  proud  to  brook  companionship 
on  equal  terms,  and  too  selfish  and  indolent  to  sacri 
fice  any  caprice,  or  make  any  exertion  for  the  sake 
of  others,  she  found  it  most  convenient  to  patronise 
la  petite  Madelaine,  whose  gentle  spirit  and  sweet 
temper  insured  willing  though  not  servile  compli 
ance  with  even  the  unreasonable  fancies  of  all  who 
were  kind  to  her,  and  whose  quickness  of  intellect 
and  excellent  capacity  more  than  fitted  her  for  com 
panionship  with  Adrienne,  though  the  latter  was  six 
years  her  senior.  Besides  all,  there  was  the  plea 
sure  of  patronage — not  the  least  influential  motive 
to  a  proud  and  mean  spirit,  or  to  the  heart  of  a 
beauty,  well-nigh  satiated,  if  that  were  possible,  by 
the  contemplation  of  her  own  perfections.  When 
la  petite  Madelaine  was  ten  years  old,  and  la  belle 
Adrienne  sixteen,  it  therefore  happened  that  the 
former  was  much  oftener  to  be  found  at  Chateau  St 
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Hilaire  than  at  le  Manoir  du  Eesnel ;  for  whenever 
the  parental  efforts  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  St 
Hilaire  failed  ( and  they  failed  too  often )  to  divert 
the  ennui  and  satisfy  the  caprices  of  their  spoiled 
darling,  the  latter  was  wont  to  exclaim,  in  the  pet 
tish  tone  of  peevish  impatience,  "  Faites  done  venir 
la  petite  Madelaine ! "  and  the  innocent  charmer 
was  as  eagerly  sought  out  and  welcomed  by  the 
harassed  parents  as  ever  David  was  sought  for  by 
the  servants  of  Saul,  to  lay  with  the  sweet  breath 
ings  of  his  harp  the  evil  spirit  that  possessed  their 
unhappy  master.  Something  similar  was  the  in 
fluence  of  la  petite  Madelaine's  nature  over  that  of 
her  beautiful  cousin.  No  wonder  that  her  presence 
could  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  at  Chateau  St 
Hilaire.  Had  her  own  home  been  more  a  home  of 
love,  not  all  the  blandishments  of  the  kindest  friends, 
not  all  the  luxuries  of  a  wealthy  establishment,  would 
ever  have  reconciled  her  to  be  so  much  separated 
from  her  nearest  connections.  But,  alas !  except 
when  her  services  were  required  (and  no  sparing  and 
light  tasks  were  her  assigned  ones),  she  was  but 
too  welcome  to  bestow  her  companionship  on  others; 
and  except  Roland,  and  le  petit  frere,  who  was 
there  to  miss  la  petite  Madelaine  ?  And  Eoland 
was  mostly  her  escort  to  St  Hilaire ;  and  on  fine 
evenings,  when  le  petit  frere  had  escaped  from  his 
tutor  and  his  sisters,  Jeannette  was  easily  persuaded 
to  take  him  as  far  as  the  old  mill,  half-way  between 
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the  chateaux,  to  meet  her  on  her  way  home.  Those 
were  pleasant  meetings.  Madelaine  loved  often,  in 
after-life,  to  talk  of  them  with  that  dear  brother, 
always  her  faithful  friend.  So  time  went  on — 
Time,  the  traveller  whose  pace  is  so  variously 
designated  by  various  humours,  is  always  the 
restless,  the  unpausing — till  Mademoiselle  de  St 
Hilaire  had  attained  the  perfection  of  blooming 
womanhood — the  glowing  loveliness  of  her  one-and- 
twentieth  summer — and  la  petite  Madelaine  began 
to  think  people  ought  to  treat  her  more  like  a 
woman — for  was  she  not  fifteen  complete  ?  Poor 
little  Madelaine !  thou  hadst  indeed  arrived  at  that 
most  womanly  era.  But,  to  look  at  that  small  slight 
form,  still  childishly  attired  in  frock  and  sash,  of  the 
simplest  form  and  homeliest  materials  —  at  that 
almost  infantine  face,  that  looked  more  youthful, 
and  almost  beautiful,  when  it  smiled,  from  the  effect 
of  a  certain  dimple  in  the  left  cheek  (Adrienne 
always  insisted  it  was  a  pock-mark); — to  look  at 
that  form  and  face,  and  the  babyish  curls  of  light- 
brown  hair  that  hung  about  it  quite  down  the  little 
throat,  and  lay  clustering  on  the  girlish  neck — who 
could  ever  have  thought  of  paying  thee  honour  due 
as  to  the  dignity  of  confirmed  womanhood  ? 

So  it  was  Madelaine's  fate  still  to  be  "  La  petite 
Madelaine  " — still  nobody — that  anomalous  per 
sonage  who  plays  so  many  parts  in  society, — as 
often  to  suit  his  own  convenience  as  for  that  of 
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others ;  and  though  people  are  apt  to  murmur  at 
being  forced  into  the  character,  many  a  one  lives 
to  assume  it  willingly — as  one  slips  off  a  trouble 
some  costume  at  a  masque,  to  take  shelter  under 
a  quiet  domino.  As  for  la  petite  Madelaine,  who 
did  not  care  very  much  about  the  matter,  though 
it  was  a  little  mortifying  to  be  patted  on  the  head, 
and  called  "  bonne  petite,"  instead  of  "  mademoi 
selle,"  as  was  her  undoubted  right,  from  strangers 
at  least,  it  was  better  to  be  somebody  in  one  or 
two  hearts  (le  petit  frere  et  Jeannette)  than  in  the 
mere  respects  of  a  hundred  indifferent  people  ;  and 
as  for  la  belle  cousine,  Madelaine,  though  on 
excellent  terms  with  her,  never  dreamed  of  her 
having  a  heart,  —  one  cause,  perhaps,  of  their 
mutual  good  understanding ;  for  la  petite  Made 
laine,  actuated  by  instinctive  perception,  felt  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  irrational  to  expect  warmth 
of  affection  from  one  constituted  so  differently  from 
herself;  so  she  went  on,  satisfied  with  the  con 
sciousness  of  giving  pleasure,  and  with  such  return 
as  was  made  for  it. 

But  la  petite  Madelaine  was  soon  to  be  invested 
with  a  most  important  office ;  one,  however,  that 
was  by  no  means  to  supersede  her  character  of  No 
body,  but,  enigmatical  as  it  may  sound,  to  double 
her  usefulness  in  that  capacity — while,  on  private 
arid  particular  occasions,  she  was  to  enact  a  some 
body  of  infinite  consequence — that  of  confidante  in 
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a  love  affair — as  la  belle  cousine  was  pleased  to 
term  her  liaison  with  a  very  handsome  and  elegant 
young  officer,  who,  after  some  faint  opposition  on 
the  part  of  her  parents,  was  duly  installed  at  St 
Hilaire  as  the  accepted  and  acknowledged  lover  of 
its  beautiful  heiress.  Walter  Barnard  (for  he  was 
of  English  birth  and  parentage),  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom  was  a  baronet, 
was  most  literally  a  soldier  of  fortune,  his  portion, 
at  his  father's  death,  amounting  to  no  more  than  a 
pair  of  colours  in  a  marching  regiment — and  the 
splendid  income  thereunto  annexed.  But  high  in 
health  and  hope,  and  "all  the  world  before  him 
where  to  choose  " — of  high  principles — simple  and 
unvitiated  habits — the  object  of  the  love  of  many 
friends,  and  the  esteem  of  all  his  brother  officers — 
the  young  man  was  rather  disposed  to  consider  his 
lot  in  life  as  peculiarly  fortunate,  till  the  pressure 
of  disease  fell  heavy  on  him,  and  he  rose  from  a 
sick-bed  which  had  held  him  captive  many  weeks, 
the  victim  of  infectious  fever,  so  debilitated  in  con 
stitution  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment,  for  the  purpose 
(peremptorily  insisted  on  by  his  physician)  of  seek 
ing  the  perfect  change  of  air  and  scene  which  was 
essential  to  effect  his  restoration.  He  was  espe 
cially  enjoined  to  try  the  influence  of  another  cli 
mate — that  of  France  was  promptly  decided  on 
— not  only  from  the  proximity  of  that  country  (a 
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consideration  of  no  small  weight  in  the  young  sol 
dier's  prudential  calculations),  but  because  a  bro 
ther  officer  was  about  to  join  a  part  of  his  family 
then  resident  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  the  plea 
sure  of  travelling  with  him  settled  the  point  of 
Walter's  destination  so  far — and,  as  it  fell  out, 
even  to  that  oilier  station  in  the  route  of  life,  only 
second  in  awfulness  to  the  "  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveller  returns."  His  English  friends,  who 
had  been  some  years  inhabitants  of  Caen,  were 
acquainted  with  many  French  families  in  that  town 
and  its  vicinity,  and,  among  others,  Walter  was 
introduced  by  them  at  the  Chateau  de  St  Hilaire, 
where  the  Protestant  English  were  always  wel 
comed  with  marked  hospitality.  The  still  lan 
guishing  health  of  the  young  soldier  excited  pecu 
liar  interest ;  he  was  invited  to  make  frequent 
trials  of  the  fine  air  of  the  chateau  and  its  noble 
domain.  A  very  few  sufficed  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  far  more  salubrious  than  the  confined  atmo 
sphere  of  Caen ;  and  very  soon  the  fortunate  inva 
lid  was  installed  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
"L'Ami  de  la  Maison." 

Circumstances  having  conducted  our  dramatis 
personce  to  this  point,  how  could  it  fall  out  other 
wise  than  that  the  grateful  Walter  should  fall  des 
perately  in  love  (which,  by  the  by,  he  did  at  first 
sight)  with  la  belle  Adrienne,  and  that  she  should 
determine  to  fall  obstinately  in  love  with  him !  He, 
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poor  fellow !  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  really 
gazed  himself  into  a  devoted  passion  for  the  youth 
ful  beauty,  without  one  interested  view  towards 
the  charms  of  the  heiress.  But,  besides  thinking 
him  the  handsomest  man  she  had  ever  seen,  she 
was  determined  in  her  choice,  by  knowing  it  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents, 
who  had  long  selected  for  her  future  husband  a 
person  so  every  way  unexceptionable,  that  their 
fair  daughter  was  very  likely  to  have  selected  him  for 
herself,  had  they  not  committed  the  fatal  error  of 
expressing  their  wishes  with  regard  to  him.  There 
was  PERSUASION  and  DISSUASION — mild  opposition 
and  systematic  wilfulness — a  few  tears,  got  up  with 
considerable  effort — vapeurs  and  migraines  in  abun 
dance — loss  of  appetite — hints  about  broken  hearts 
— and  the  hearts  of  the  tender  parents  could  hold 
out  no  longer — Walter  Barnard  was  received  into  the 
family  as  the  future  husband  of  its  lovely  daughter. 
All  this  time,  what  had  become  of  la  petite 
Madelaine  ?  What  does  become  of  little  girls  just 
half-way  through  their  teens,  when  associated, 
under  similar  circumstances,  with  young  ladies 
who  are  women  grown?  Why,  they  are  to  be 
patient  listeners  to  the  lover's  perfections  when  he 
is  out  of  the  way,  and  more  patient  companions  (be 
cause  perfectly  unnoticed  at  such  times)  of  the 
lovers'  romantic  walks ;  shivering  associates  (at 
discreet  distance)  of  their  tender  communings  on 
3  I 
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mossy  banks,  under  willow  and  acacia,  by  pond- 
sides  and  brook-sides — by  daylight,  and  twilight, 
and  moonlight — at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  tempera 
tures — so  that  by  the  time  the  pastoral  concludes 
with  matrimony,  it  may  be  accounted  an  especial 
mercy  if  the  "  mutual  friend  "  is  not  crippled  with 
the  rheumatism  for  life,  or  brought  into  the  first 
stage  of  a  galloping  consumption.  No  such  fatal 
results  were,  however,  in  reserve  for  the  termi 
nation  of  la  petite  Madelaine's  official  duties  ;  and 
those,  while  in  requisition,  were  made  less  irksome 
to  her  than  they  are  in  general  to  persons  so  cir 
cumstanced, — in  part  through  the  happy  influence 
of  her  own  sweet  nature,  which  always  apportioned 
to  itself  some  share  of  the  happiness  it  witnessed  ; 
in  part  through  her  long-acquired  habits  of  pa 
tience  and  self-sacrifice  ;  and,  in  part  also,  because 
Walter  Barnard  was  an  especial  favourite  with  her 
— and  little  wonder  that  he  was  so — the  gay  and 
happy  young  man,  devoted  as  he  was  to  Adrienne 
in  all  the  absorbing  interest  of  a  first  successful 
passion,  had  yet  many  a  kind  word  and  beaming 
smile  to  spare  for  the  poor  little  cousin,  who  often 
but  for  him  would  have  sat  quite  unnoticed  at  her 
tent-stitch,  even  in  the  family  circle  ;  and  when  she 
was  the  convenient  tiers  in  the  romantic  rambles  of 
himself  and  his  lady-love,  thanks  to  his  unfailing 
good-nature,  even  then  she  did  not  feel  herself 
utterly  forgotten. 
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For  even  in  spite  of  discouraging  looks  from  la 
belle  Adrienne,  of  which  in  truth  he  was  not  quick 
to  discern  the  meaning,  he  would  often  linger  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  silent  little  girl,  who 
had  been  tutored  too  well  to  speak  unspoken  to,  or 
even  to  walk  quite  within  ear-shot  of  her  soi-disant 
companions.  And  when  he  had  tenderly  assisted 
Adrienne  to  pass  over  some  stile  or  brooklet  in 
their  way,  seldom  it  happened  but  that  his  hand 
was  next  at  the  service  of  Madelaine  ;  and  only 
those  whose  spirits  have  been  long  subdued  by  a 
sense  of  insignificance,  impressed  by  the  slighting 
regards  or  careless  notice  of  cold  friends  or  con 
descending  patrons,  can  conceive  the  enthusiastic 
gratitude  with  which  those  trivial  instances  of  kind 
ness  were  treasured  up  in  her  heart's  records. 
So  it  was,  that  la  petite  Madelaine,  far  from  weary 
ing  of  Walter's  praises,  when  it  pleased  Adrienne  to 
descant  upon  them  in  his  absence,  was  apt  to  think 
her  fair  cousin  did  him  scant  justice,  and  that  if  she 
had  been  called  on  as  his  eulogist,  oh !  how  far 
more  eloquently  could  she  speak !  In  short,  la  pe 
tite  Madelaine,  inexperienced  as  of  course  she  was 
in  such  matters,  saw  with  the  acuteness  of  feeling, 
that  Walter  had  obtained  an  interest  only  in  the 
vanity  and  self-love,  not  in  the  heart  of  his  fair  mis 
tress.  "  Poor  Adrienne !  she  cannot  help  it,  if  she  has 
no  heart,"  was  Madelaine's  sage  soliloquy.  "Mais 
quel  dommage  pour  ce  bon  Walter,  qui  eri  a  tant ! " 
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"  Le  bon  Walter  "  might  possibly  have  made  the 
same  discovery,  had  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of 
the  lovers  been  of  long  continuance ;  and  he  might 
have  also  ascertained  another  point,  respecting  which 
certain  dubious  glimmerings  had  begun  at  intervals 
to  intrude  themselves  on  his  meditations  couleur  de 
rose, — was  it  possible  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
perfections  of  his  idol  could  be  less  than  in  perfect 
harmony  with  her  outward  loveliness  ?  The  doubt 
was  sacrilegious,  detestable,  dismissed  with  gener 
ous  indignation,  but  again  and  again  some  demon 
(or  was  it  his  good  genius?)  recalled  a  startling 
frown,  an  incautious  word  or  tone,  a  harsh  or  fretful 
expression  from  the  eye  and  voice  of  his  beloved, 
addressed  to  la  petite  cousine  or  to  himself,  when  in 
lightness  of  spirit,  and  frank-hearted  kindness,  he 
had  laughed  and  talked  with  the  latter,  as  with  a 
young  engaging  sister.  And  then,  except  on  one 
topic,  his  passion  for  la  belle  Adrienne,  and  her 
transcendent  charms,  of  which,  as  yet,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  pour  out  the  heart's  eloquent  nonsense, 
somehow  their  conversations  always  languished. 
She  had  no  eye  for  the  natural  beauties,  of  which 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  ;  yawned  or  looked 
puzzled  or  impatient,  when  he  stopped  to  gaze  up 
on  some  glorious  sunset,  or  violet-hued  distance, 
melting  into  the  roseate  sky.  And  though  she  did 
not  reject  his  offering  of  wild  roses,  or  dewy  honey 
suckles,  it  was  received  with  a  half- contemptuous 
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indifference,  that  invited  no  frequent  renewal  of  the 
simple  tribute  ;  and  from  the  date  of  a  certain  walk, 
when  the  lover's  keen  glance  observed  that  the  bunch 
of  wild-flowers,  carelessly  dropt  by  Adrienne  a  few 
minutes  after  he  had  given  them  to  her,  was  fur 
tively  picked  up  by  la  petite  Madelaine  as  she 
followed  in  the  narrow  woodpath,  and  placed  as 
furtively  within  the  folds  of  her  fichu — if  Monsieur 
Walter,  from  that  time  forth,  pulled  a  wild  rose 
from  the  spray,  or  a  violet  from  the  bank,  it  was 
tendered  with  a  smile  to  one  whose  hand  at  least 
was  less  careless  than  Adiienne's ;  and  for  her 
heart,  that  mattered  not  (farther  than  in  brotherly 
kindness)  to  the  reputed  possessor  of  la  belle  St 
Hilaire's.  Yet,  in  long  after  days,  when  silver 
threads  began  to  streak  the  soft  fair  hair  of  Made 
laine  du  Kesnel,  and  the  thick  black  clustering 
curls  of  Walter  Barnard  were  more  than  sprinkled 
with  the  same  paly  hue,  he  found  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  an  old  French  romance,  in  which  her 
name  was  inscribed,  the  dried,  faded,  scentless 
forms  of  what  had  been  a  few  sweet  wild-flowers. 
On  the  margin  of  the  page,  to  which  time  had 
glued  them,  was  a  date,  and  a  few  written  words. 
And  the  sight  of  those  frail  memorials,  associated 
with  those  age-tinted  characters,  must  have  awak 
ened  tender  and  touching  recollections  in  his  heart 
who  gazed  upon  them  ;  for  a  watery  film  suffused 
his  eyes  as  he  raised  them  from  the  volume,  and 
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turned  with  a  half-pensive  smile  to  one  who  sat 
beside  him,  quietly  busied  with  her  knitting  needles 
in  providing  for  his  winter  comfort. 

"  Mais  revenons  a  nos  moutons."  Our  present 
business  is  with  the  young  lover  and  his  fair  mistress, 
and  the  still  younger  Madelaine.  Time  will  over 
take  them  soon  enough.  We  need  not  anticipate 
his  work.  The  old  inexorable  brought  to  a  con 
clusion  Walter's  leave  of  absence,  just  as  certain 
discoveries  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  begin 
ning  to  break  upon  him  ;  just  as  la  belle  Adrienne 
began  to  weary  of  playing  at  parfait  amour,  enact 
ing  the  adorable  to  her  lover,  and  the  aimdble  to 
her  cousin  in  his  presence;  just  as  Monsieur  and 
Madame,  her  weak  but  worthy  parents,  were  secretly 
praying  for  their  future  son-in-law's  departure,  in 
the  forlorn  hope  (as  they  had  stipulated  that  even 
les  fianqailles  should  not  take  place  for  a  twelve 
month  to  come)  that  some  unexpected  page  might 
yet  turn  over  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  whereon 
might  be  written  the  name  of  Jules  Marquis  d' Arval, 
instead  of  that  of  the  landless,  untitled  Walter  Bar 
nard,  for  the  husband  of  their  beautiful  heiress. 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture  arrived  the  day  of 
separation — of  separation  for  a  year  certain^!  Will 
it  be  doubted  that  with  the  parting  hour,  rushed 
back  upon  Walter's  heart  a  flood  of  tenderness,  even 
more  impassioned  than  that  with  which  it  had  first 
pledged  itself  to  the  beautiful  Adrienne?  The 
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enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  acting  as  a  stimulus  to 
her  apathetic  temperament,  communicated  to  her 
farewell  so  much  of  the  appearance  of  genuine  feel 
ing,  that  the  young  soldier  returned  to  his  country, 
and  to  his  military  duties,  imbued  with  the  blissful 
assurance  that,  whatever  unworthy  doubts  had  been 
suggested  occasionally  by  fallacious  appearances, 
the  heart  of  his  fair  betrothed  was  as  faultless  as 
her  person,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  himself.  So 
wholly  had  the  "  sweet  sorrow  "  of  that  farewell 
absorbed  his  every  faculty,  that  it  was  not  till  he 
was  miles  from  St  Hilaire  on  his  way  to  the  coast, 
that  Walter  remembered  la  petite  Madelaine ;  re 
membered  that  he  had  bid  HER  no  farewell ;  that 
she  had  slipt  away  to  her  own  home  the  last  evening 
of  his  stay  at  St  Hilaire,  unobserved  by  all  but 
an  old  bonne,  who  was  commissioned  to  say  Made 
moiselle  Madelaine  had  a  headache,  and  that  she  had 
not  reappeared  the  next  morning,  the  morning  of 
his  departure.  "  Dear  little  Madelaine  !  bow  could 
I  forget  her  ?  "  was  the  next  thought  to  that  which 
had  recalled  her.  "  But  she  shall  live  with  us 
when  we  are  married."  So  having  laid  the  flatter 
ing  unction  to  his  conscience,  by  that  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  her  future  comfort,  he  "whistled 
her  image  down  the  wind  "  again,  and  betook  him 
self  with  redoubled  ardour  to  the  contemplation  of 
Adrienne. 

And  where  was  la  petite  Madelaine  ? — What  be- 
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came  of  her,  and  what  was  she  doing  that  livelong 
day  ?  Never  was  she  so  much  wanted  at  St  Hilaire 
— to  console — to  support — to  occupy  the  "  fair  for 
saken  ;  "  and  yet  she  came  not.  "  What  insensi 
bility  ! — what  ingratitude  !  at  such  a  time  !  " — ex 
claimed  the  parents  of  the  lovely  desolate — so  inter 
esting  in  her  becoming  character  of  a  lone  bird  "reft 
of  its  mutual  heart,"  so  amiable  in  her  attempted  ex 
culpation  of  the  neglectful  Madelaine  !  "  She  does 
not  mean  to  be  unkind — to  be  cruel — as  her  conduct 
seems  " — sweetly  interposed  the  meek  apologist. — 
"But  she  is  thoughtless — insouciante — and  you 
know,  chere  Maman !  I  always  told  you  la  petite 

Madelaine  has  no  sensibility — Ah  Ciel !  " That 

mine  were  less  acute  ! — was,  of  course,  the  implied 
sense  of  that  concluding  apostrophe — and  every  one 
will  feel  the  eloquence  of  the  appeal,  so  infinitely 
more  affecting  than  the  full-length  sentence  would 
have  been.  If  vagueness  is  one  great  source  of  the 
sublime — it  is  also  a  grand  secret  in  the  arcana  of 
sensibility. 

But  we  may  remember  that  poor  little  Madelaine 
had  slipt  away  to  her  own  home  the  preceding 
evening,  pleading  a  headache  as  the  excuse  for  her 
evasion.  Perhaps  the  same  cause — (was  it  head 
ache  ?)  holds  her  still  captive  in  her  little  chamber, 
the  topmost  chamber  in  the  western  pepper-box 
turret,  four  of  which  flank  the  four  corners  of  the 
old  Chateau  du  Kesnel.  Certain  it  is,  from  that 
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same  lofty  lodging  Madelaine  has  not  stirred  the 
livelong  day — scarcely  from  that  same  station; — 

"There  at  her  chamber  window  high, 

The  lonely  maiden  sits — 
Its  casement  fronts  the  western  sky, 
And  balmy  air  admits. 

And  while  her  thoughts  have  wandered  far 

From  all  she  hears  and  sees, 
She  gazes  on  the  evening  star, 

That  twinkles  through  the  trees. — 

Is  it  to  watch  the  setting  sun, 

She  does  that  seat  prefer  ? 
Alas  !  the  maiden  thinks  of  one, 

Who  little  thinks  of  her." 

"Eternal  fidelity" — being,  of  course,  the  first 
article  agreed  and  sworn  to  in  the  lovers'  parting 
covenant,  "  Constant  correspondence,"  as  naturally 
came  second  in  the  list,  and  never  was  eagerness 
like  Walter's  to  pour  out  the  first  sorrows  of  ab 
sence  in  his  first  letter  to  the  beloved,  or  impa 
tience  like  his  for  the  appearance  of  her  answer. 
After  some  decorous  delay (a  little  maiden  coy 
ness  was  thought  decorous  in  those  days) — it  ar 
rived,  the  delightful  letter !  Delightful  it  would 
have  been  to  Walter,  in  that  second  effervescence 
of  his  first  passion,  had  the  penmanship  of  the  fail- 
writer  been  barely  legible,  and  her  epistolary  talent 
not  absolutely  below  the  lowest  degree  of  medio 
crity.  Walter  (to  say  the  truth)  had  felt  certain 
involuntary  misgivings  on  that  subject.  Himself 
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not  only  an  ardent  admirer  of  nature,  but  an  un 
affected  lover  of  elegant  literature,  he  had  been 
frequently  mortified  at  Adrienne's  apparent  indiffer 
ence  to  the  one,  and  seeming  distaste  to  the  other. 
Of  her  style  of  writing  he  had  found  no  opportu 
nities  of  judging.  Albums  were  not  the  fashion  in 
those  days — and  although,  on  the  few  occasions  of 
his  absence  from  St  Hilaire  after  his  engagement 
with  Adrienne  (Caen  being  still  his  ostensible  place 
of  residence),  he  had  not  failed  to  indite  to  her 
sundry  billets,  and  eren  full-length  letters,  dis 
patched  (as  on  a  business  of  life  and  death)  by 
bribed  and  special  messengers, — either  Mile,  de  St 
Hilaire  was  engaged  or  abroad  when  they  'arrived 
— or  otherwise  prevented  from  replying ;  and  still 
more  frequently  the  lover  trod  on  the  heels  of  his 
despatch.  So  it  chanced  that  he  had  not  carried 
away  with  him  one  hoarded  treasure  of  the  fair 
one's  writing.  And  as  to  books — he  had  never 
detected  the  "  dame  de  ses  pensees  "  in  the  act  of 
reading  anything  more  intellectual  than  the  words 
for  a  new  Vaudeville,  or  a  letter  from  her  Paris 
milliner.  He  had  more  than  once  proposed  to  read 
aloud  to  her — but  either  she  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
unconquerable  yawning  before  he  proceeded  far  in 
his  attempt — or  the  migraine,  or  the  vapours,  to 
which  distressing  ailments  she  was  constitutionally 
subject — were  sure  to  come  on  at  the  unfortunate 
moment  of  his  proposition — and  thus,  from  a  com- 
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bination  of  untoward  accidents,  he  was  not  only 
left  in  ignorance  of  his  mistress's  higher  attainments, 
but  at  certain  moments  of  disappointed  feeling  re 
duced  to  form  conjectures  on  the  subject,  com 
pared  to  which  "  ignorance  was  bliss ;  "  and  to 
some  lingering  doubts  of  the  like  nature,  as  well 
as  to  lover-like  impatience,  might  be  attributable 
the  nervous  trepidation  with  which  he  broke  the 
seal  of  her  first  letter.  That  letter! — The  first 
glimpse  of  its  contents  was  a  glimpse  of  Paradise ! 
— The  first  hurried  reading  transported  him  to  the 
seventh  heaven — and  the  twentieth  (of  course,  dis 
passionately  critical)  confirmed  him  in  the  fruition 
of  its  celestial  beatitudes.  Seriously  speaking, 
Walter  Barnard  must  have  been  a  fool,  as  well  as  an 
ingrate,  if  he  had  not  been  pleased — enraptured  with 
the  sweet,  modest,  womanly  feeling  that  breathed 
through  every  line  of  that  dear  letter.  It  was  no 
long  one — no  laboured  production — (though  per 
fectly  correct  as  to  style  and  grammar) ;  but  the 
artless  affection  that  evinced  itself  in  more  than 
one  sentence  of  those  two  short  pages,  would  have 
stamped  perfection  on  the  whole,  in  Walter's  esti 
mation,  had  it  not  (as  was  the  case)  been  through 
out  characterised  by  a  beautiful,  yet  singular  sim 
plicity  of  expression,  which  surprised  not  less  than 
it  enchanted  him.  And  then — how  he  reproached 
himself  for  the  mixed  emotion! — Why  should  it 
surprise  him  that  Adrienne  wrote  thus  ?  His  was 
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the  inconceivable  dulness — the  want  of  discern 
ment — of  intuitive  penetration  into  the  intellectual 
depths  of  a  character,  veiled  from  vulgar  eyes  by 
the  retiringness  of  self-depreciating  delicacy,  but 
which  to  him  would  gradually  have  revealed  itself, 
if  he  had  applied  himself  sedulously  to  unravel  the 
interesting  mystery. 

Thenceforward,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  the 
correspondence,  so  happily  commenced,  was  estab 
lished  on  the  most  satisfactory  footing,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  delightful  interest  with  which 
Walter  studied  the  beautiful  parts  of  a  character, 
which  gradually  developed  itself  as  their  epistolary 
intercourse  proceeded,  now  enchanting  him  by  its 
peculiar  naivete  and  innocent  sportiveness,  now 
affecting  him  more  profoundly,  and  not  less  de 
lightfully,  by  some  tone  of  deep  feeling  and  serious 
sweetness,  so  well  in  unison  with  all  the  better  and 
higher  feelings  of  his  own  nature,  that  it  was  with 
more  than  lover-like  fervour  he  thanked  Heaven  for 
his  prospects  of  happiness  with  the  dear  and  amiable 
being,  whose  personal  loveliness  had  now  really 
sunk  to  a  secondary  rank  in  his  estimation  of  her 
charms.  A  slight  shade  of  the  reserve  which,  in 
his  personal  intercourse  with  Adrienne,  had  kept 
him  so  unaccountably  in  the  dark  with  respect  to 
her  true  character,  was  still  perceptible,  even  in 
her  delightful  letters,  but  only  sufficiently  to  give  a 
more  piquant  interest  to  their  correspondence.  It 
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was  evident  that  she  hung  back,  as  it  were,  to  take 
from  his  letters  the  tone  of  her  replies  ;  that  on 
any  general  subject,  it  was  for  him  to  take  the 
lead,  though,  having  done  so,  whether  in  allusion 
to  books,  or  on  any  topic  connected  with  taste  or 
sentiment,  she  was  ever  modestly  ready  to  take  her 
part  in  the  discussion,  with  simple  good  sense  and 
unaffected  feeling.  It  was  almost  unintentionally 
that  he  made  a  first  allusion  to  some  favourite  book ; 
and  the  letter,  containing  his  remark,  was  despatched 
before  he  recollected  that  he  had  once  been  baffled 
in  an  attempt  to  enjoy  it  with  Adrienne  by  the 
manner  (more  discouraging  than  indifference)  with 
which  she  received  his  proposition,  that  they  should 
read  it  together.  He  wished  he  had  not  touched 
upon  the  subject.  Adrienne,  excellent  as  was  her 
capacity — spiritual  as  were  her  letters,  might  not 
love  reading.  He  would,  if  possible,  have  recalled 
his  letter.  But  its  happy  inadvertence  was  no  longer 
matter  of  regret  when  the  reply  reached  him.  That 
very  book — his  favourite  poet — was  Adrienne's  also  ! 
and  more  than  one  sweet  passage  she  quoted  from 
it !  His  favourite  passages  also  !  Was  ever  sym 
pathy  so  miraculous  !  And  that  the  dear  diffident 
creature  should  so  unaccountably  have  avoided, 
when  they  were  together,  all  subjects  that  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  ! 

The    literary  pretensions   of  the   young  soldier 
were  by  no  means  those  of  profound  scholarship,  of 
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deep  reading,  or  even  of  a  very  regular  education ; 
but  his  tastes  were  decidedly  intellectual,  and  the 
charm  of  his  intercourse  with  Adrienne  was  in  no 
slight  degree  enhanced  by  the  discovery  that,  on 
all  subjects  with  which  they  were  mutually  ac 
quainted,  she  was  fully  competent  to  enter  with 
equal  interest. 

Absence  and  lengthened  separation  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  great  tests  of  love,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  its  truth.  In  Walter's  case,  they 
hardly  acted  as  such,  for  distance  had  proved  to  him 
but  a  lunette  d'approche,  bringing  him  acquainted 
with  those  rare  qualities  in  his  fair  mistress  which 
had  been  imperceptible  during  their  personal  inter 
course.  With  what  impatience,  knowing  her  as  he 
now  did,  did  he  anticipate  the  hour  of  their  union  ! 
But  it  was  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  disap 
pointment  that  he  remarked  in  her  letters  a  degree 
of  uneasiness  on  that  tender  subject,  to  which  (as 
the  period  of  separation  drew  nearer  to  a  close)  he 
was  fain  to  allude  more  frequently  and  fondly. 
One  other  shade  of  alloy  had  crossed  at  intervals 
his  pleasure  in  their  correspondence.  Many  kind 
inquiries  had  he  made  for  la  petite  Madelaine,  and 
many  affectionate  messages  had  he  sent  her.  But 
they  were  either  wholly  unnoticed,  or  answered  in 
phrase  the  most  formal  and  laconic, — 

"  Mile,  du  Resnel  was  well,  obliged  to  Monsieur 
Walter  for  his  polite  inquiries. — Desired  her  com 
pliments." 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Walter  ventured  a  half- sportive 
message  in  reply  to  this  ceremonious  return  for  his 
frank  and  affectionate  remembrances — that,  in  play 
ful  mockery,  he  requested  Adrienne  to  obtain  for 
him  "  Mademoiselle  du  Hesnel's  forgiveness  for  his 
temerity  in  still  designating  her  by  the  familiar 
title  of  La  Petite  Madelaine."  The  reply  was,  if 
possible,  more  brief  and  chilling — so  unlike  (he 
could  not  but  remark)  to  that  he  might  reasonably 
have  expected  from  his  grateful  and  warm-hearted 
little  friend,  that  a  strange  surmise,  or  rather  a  re 
vived  suspicion,  suggested  itself  as  the  possible  so 
lution  of  his  conjectures.  But  was  it  possible — 
(Walter's  face  flushed  as  he  thought  of  his  own  possible 
absurdity  in  so  suspecting) — was  it  in  the  nature 
of  things — that  Adrienne,  the  peerless,  the  lovely 
and  beloved,  should  conceive  one  jealous  thought 
of  the  poor  little  Madelaine  ?  The  supposition 
was  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  harboured  for  a 
moment — and  yet  he  remembered  certain  passages 
in  their  personal  intercourse,  when  the  strangeness 
(to  use  no  harsher  word)  of  Adrienne's  behaviour  to 
her  cousin,  had  awakened  in  him  an  indefinite  con 
sciousness  that  his  good-humoured  notice  of  the 
poor  little  girl,  and  the  kind  word  he  was  ever 
prompt  to  speak  in  her  praise  when  she  was  absent, 
were  likely  to  be  anything  but  advantageous  to 
her  in  their  effect  on  the  feelings  of  her  patroness. 
One  circumstance,  in  particular,  recurred  to  him, — 
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the  recollection  of  a  certain  jour  de  fete,  when  la 
petite  Madelaine  (who  had  been  dancing  at  a 
village  gala,  kept  annually  at  the  Manoir  du  Kesnel 
in  honour  of  Madame's  name-day)  presented  her 
self,  late  in  the  evening,  at  St  Hilaire,  so  blooming 
from  the  effects  of  her  recent  exhilarating  exercise 
— her  meek  eyes  so  bright  with  the  excitement  of 
innocent  gaiety,  and  her  small  delicate  figure  and 
youthful  face  set  off  so  advantageously  by  her 
simple  holiday  dress,  especially  by  her  hat,  a  la 
bergere,  garlanded  with  wild  roses,  that  even  the 
old  people,  M.  and  Mad.  de  St  Hilaire,  compli 
mented  her  on  her  appearance,  and  himself  (after 
whispering  aside  to  Adrienne,  "  La  Petite  est 
jolie  a  ravir,")  had  sprung  forward,  and  whirled  her 
round  the  salon  in  a  tour  de  dame,  the  effect  of 
which  impromptu  was  assuredly  not  to  lessen  the 
bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  which  flushed  over  neck 
and  brow,  as,  with  the  laughing  familiarity  of  a 
brother,  he  commended  her  tasteful  dress,  and 
especially  the  pretty  hat,  which  she  must  wear, 
and  that  only,  he  assured  her,  when  she  wished  to 
be  perfectly  irresistible.  Walter's  sportive  sally 
was  soon  over,  and  Madelaine's  flush  of  beauty  (the 
magical  effect  of  happiness)  soon  faded.  Both 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  another  spell — that 
wrought  by  the  coldly  discouraging  looks  of 
Adrienne,  and  by  the  asperity  of  the  few  sentences, 
which  were  all  she  condescended  to  utter  during 
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the  remainder  of  the  evening.  When  la  petite 
Madelaine  reappeared  the  next  morning  with  her 
cousin  (who,  on  the  plea  of  a  migraine,  remained 
till  late  in  her  own  apartments),  Walter  failed  not 
to  remark  that  her  eyes  were  red  and  heavy,  and 
that  her  manner  was  more  constrained  than  usual ; 
neither  did  it  escape  his  observation  when  Sunday 
arrived,  that  the  tasteful  little  hat  had  been 
strangely  metamorphosed,  and  that  when  he  rallied 
her  on  her  capricious  love  of  changes,  which  had 
only  spoiled  what  was  before  so  becoming,  she 
stole  a  half-fearful  glance  at  Adrienne,  while  rather 
confusedly  replying  that  *'  it  was  not  her  own 
doing,  but  that  Ma'amselle  Justine,  her  cousin's 
femme-de-chambre,  had  been  permitted  by  the 
latter  to  arrange  it  more  fashionably."  The  sub 
ject  dropped  then,  and  was  never  resumed ;  but 
Walter  then  made  his  own  comments  on  it.  And 
now  that  the  peculiar  tone  of  Adrienne's  letters 
in  referring  to  Madelaine  brought  former  circum 
stances  vividly  to  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
fell  into  a  fit  of  musing  on  the  possibility,  which  he 
yet  rebuked  himself  for  suspecting.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  his  reflections  on  the  subject  were 
of  a  less  displeasing  nature  than  those  which  had 
suggested  themselves  on  former  occasions,  before 
epistolary  correspondence  with  his  fair  betrothed 
had  given  him  that  insight  into  her  character  and 
feelings  which,  strange  to  say,  he  had  failed  to 
3  K 
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obtain  during  their  personal  communication.  Now 
lie  felt  assured,  that  if  indeed  she  were  susceptible 
of  the  weakness  he  had  dared  to  suspect,  it  was 
mingled  with  no  unkindly  feelings  towards  her 
unoffending  cousin,  but  sprang  solely  from  the 
peculiar  sensitiveness  of  her  nature,  and  the  ex 
clusive  delicacy  of  her  affection  for  himself. 

Where  ever  was  the  ]over — (we  say  not  the 
husband) — who  could  dwell  but  with  tenderest 
indulgence  on  an  infirmity  of  love  so  flattering  to 
his  own  self-love  and  self-complacency  ?  We 
suspect  that  Walter's  fervour  was  anything  but 
cooled  by  the  fancied  discovery  ;  and  his  doubts  on 
the  subject,  if  he  still  harboured  any,  were  wholly 
dispelled  by  a  postscript  to  Adrienne's  next  letter, 
almost  amounting,  singular  as  was  the  construction, 
to  an  avowal  of  her  own  weakness. 

In  the  three  fair  pages  of  close  writing  of  which 
that  letter  consisted,  was  vouchsafed  no  word  of 
reply  to  an  interrogatory — the  last,  he  secretly 
resolved,  he  would  ever  venture  on  that  subject — 
whether  his  "  little  cousin  Madelaine,"  as  he  had 
sometimes  sportively  called  her  by  anticipation, 
had  quite  forgotten  her  friend  Walter.  But  on  one 
of  the  outside  folds,  evidently  an  after-thought, 
written  hurriedly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  was  the  following  postscript : — 

"La  Petite  Madelaine  se  souvient  toujours  du 
bon  Walter — Comment  ferait-elle  autrement  ? 
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"  Mais,  cependant,  qu'il  ne  soit  plus  question 
d'elle  dans  les  lettres  de  Mons.  Walter." 

"  A  most  strange  fancy !  an  unaccountable 
caprice  of  this  dear  Adrienne's  !"  was  Walter's 
smiling  soliloquy.  "  Some  day  she  shall  laugh  at 
it  with  me — but  for  the  present  and  for  ever,  be 
the  dear  one's  will  my  law."  Thenceforth  "  il 
n'etait  plus  question  de  la  Petite  Madelaine"  in 
Walter's  letters,  and  in  those  of  Adrienne  she  was 
never  more  alluded  to. 

Mademoiselle  de  St  Hilaire's  mind  was  about 
this  time  engrossed  by  far  more  important  person 
ages  than  her  absent  lover,  or  her  youthful  friend. 
The  present  occupants,  herself  (no  new  one  truly), 
and  a  certain  Marquis  d'Arval,  who  would  pro 
bably  have  been  her  first  choice,  if  he  had  not 
been  the  selected  of  her  parents.  Not  that  she 
had  by  any  means  decided  on  the  rupture  of  her 
engagement  with  Walter  (if  indeed  such  a  con 
tingency  had  ever  formed  the  subject  of  her  private 
musings)  ;  neither,  at  any  rate,  would  she  have 
dissolved  it,  till  his  return  should  compel  her  to  a 
decision.  For  his  letters  were  too  agreeable,  too 
spiritual — too  full  of  that  sweet  incense  that  never 
satiated  her  vanity,  to  be  voluntarily  relinquished. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  the  correspondence,  piquant 
as  it  was — a  charming  passe-temps  I — could  not  be 
expected  to  engross  her  wholly.  Many  vacant 
hours  still  hung  upon  her  hands,  wonderful  to  say, 
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in  spite  of  those  intellectual  and  elegant  pursuits, 
the  late  discovery  of  which  had  so  enraptured  the 
unsophisticated  Walter.  Who  so  proper  as  the 
Marquis  d'Arval,  then  on  a  visit  at  the  Chateau, 
— her  cousin  too — besides  being  the  especial 
favourite  of  her  parents — (dutiful  Adrienne  !) — to 
be  the  confidential  friend  of  la  belle  delaissee  f — to 
be  in  fact  the  substitute  of  the  absent  lover,  in  all 
those  petite  soins  that  so  agreeably  divert  the  ennui 
of  a  fine  lady's  life,  and  for  which  the  most  senti 
mental  correspondence  can  furnish  no  equivalent? 
In  the  article  of  petits  soins  indeed  (the  phrase  is 
perfectly  untranslatable),  the  merits  of  d'Arval 
were  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  his  English 
competitor,  whose  English  feelings  and  education 
certainly  disqualified  him  for  evincing  that  peculiar 
tact  and  nicety  of  judgment  in  all  matters  relating 
to  female  decoration  arid  occupation,  so  essential  in 
the  cavalier  servente  of  a  French  beauty.  Though 
an  excellent  French  scholar,  Walter  never  could 
compass  the  nomenclature  of  shades  and  colours, 
so  familiar  and  expressive  to  French  tongues  and 
tastes.  He  blundered  perpetually  between  u  rose 
tendre,"  and  "  rose  foncee  ;"  and  was  quite  at  fault 
if  referred  to  as  arbitrator  between  the  respective 
merits  of  "  Boue  de  Paris,"  or  "  Crapeau  mort 
d'ainour." 

Achilles,  in  his  female  weeds,  was  never  more 
awkward    at   his   task    than   poor   Walter,    when 
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appointed,  by  especial  favour,  to  the  office  of 
arranging  the  ribbon  collar,  or  combing  the  silken 
mane  and  ruffled  paws  of  Silvie,  Adrienne's  little 
chien  lion.  Arid  though  ready  enough  (as  we  have 
seen)  to  importune  his  mistress  with  worthless 
offerings  of  paltry  wild-flowers,  it  never  entered  his 
simple  fancy  to  present  her  with  small,  compact 
bouquets,  sentimentally  arid  scientifically  combined 
(the  pensee  never  omitted,  if  in  season),  the  stems 
wound  together  with  silk  of  appropriate  hue,  or 
wrapped  round  with  a  motto,  or  well-turned  couplet. 
In  these,  and  all  accomplishments  of  a  similar 
nature,  Walter  Barnard's  genius  was  immeasurably 
distanced  by  that  of  the  Marquis  d'Arval. 

The  latter  was  also  peculiarly  interesting  in  his 
character  of  a  despairing  lover  ;  and  his  attentions 
were  particularly  well-timed,  at  a  season  when  the 
absence  of  the  happy  lover  had  made  a  vacuum  in 
the  life  (of  course  not  the  heart]  of  Adrienne,  who 
on  her  part  was  actuated  by  motives  of  pure 
humanity  in  consoling  d'Arval  (as  far  as  circum 
stances  permitted)  for  the  success  of  his  rival,  by 
proofs  of  her  warmest  friendship  and  tenderest 
commiseration. 

Since  the  Marquis's  arrival  at  St  Hilaire,  his  uni 
versal  genius  had  in  great  measure  superseded  la 
petite  Madelaine  in  her  office  of  exorcist  to  the  demon 
of  ennui,  her  fair  cousin's  relentless  persecutor. 
She  was  therefore  less  frequently,  or  rather  less 
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constantly,  at  the  Chateau — though  still  summoned 
to  secret  conference  in  Adrienne's  boudoir,  and 
often  detained  there  for  hours  by  consultations  or 
occupations  of  that  private  and  confidential  nature, 
so  interesting  to  the  generality  of  young  ladies  who 
have  lovers  in  their  hearts  or  heads,  though  the 
details  might  be  insipid  to  the  general  reader,  if  it 
were  even  allowable  to  reveal  mysteries  little  less 
sacred  than  the  Eleusinian. 

It  might  have  been  inferred,  however,  that  la 
petite  Madelaine  was  but  an  unwilling  sharer  of 
those  secret  conferences ;  for  she  often  retired  from 
them  with  looks  of  more  grave  and  even  careful 
expression,  than  were  well  in  character  with  the 
youthful  countenance,  and  an  air  of  dejection  that 
ill  suited  the  recent  listener  to  a  happy  love-tale. 
And  when  her  services  (whatever  were  their  nature) 
were  no  longer  required,  Adrienne  evinced  no  incli 
nation  to  detain  her  at  St  Hilaire. 

She  was  still,  however,  politely  and  even  kindly 
welcomed  by  the  owners  of  the  Chateau  ;  but  when 
no  longer  necessary  to  the  contentment  of  their 
idolised  daughter,  the  absence  or  presence  of  la 
petite  Madelaine  became  to  them  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  indifference,  and  by  degrees  she  became 
painfully  sensible  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
being  accounted  nobody  with  respect  to  our  indi 
vidual  consequence,  or  in  relation  to  our  capabili 
ties  for  contributing,  however  humbly,  to  the  com- 
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fort  and  happiness  of  others.  To  the  first  species  of 
insignificance  Madelaine  had  been  early  accustomed, 
and  easily  reconciled;  but  the  second  pressed  heavily 
on  her  young  heart — and  perhaps  the  more  so,  at 
St  Hilaire,  for  the  perpetually  recurring  thoughts 
of  a  time  still  recent — ("the  happy  time,"  as  that 
poor  girl  accounted  it  in  her  scant  experience  of 
happiness) — when  she  had  a  friend  there  who, 
however  his  heart  was  devoted  to  her  cousin,  had 
never  missed  an  occasion  of  showing  kindness  to 
herself,  and  of  evincing  to  her,  by  those  attentions 
which  pass  unnoticed  when  accepted  as  a  due,  but 
are  so  precious  to  persons  situated  as  was  la  petite 
Madelaine,  that  to  him  at  least  her  pains  and  plea 
sures,  her  tastes,  her  feelings,  and  her  welfare,  were 
by  no  means  indifferent  or  unimportant.  The  dew 
of  kindness  never  falls  on  any  soil  so  grateful  as 
the  young  heart  unaccustomed  to  its  genial  influ 
ence.  After-benefits,  more  weighty  and  important, 
fail  not  in  noble  natures  to  inspire  commensurate 
gratitude — but  they  cannot  call  forth  that  burst  of 
enthusiastic  feeling,  awakened  by  the  first  expe 
rienced  kindness,  like  the  sudden  verdure  of  a  dry 
seed-bed  called  into  life  and  luxuriance  by  the  first 
warm  shower  of  spring. 

La  petite  Madelaine's  natural  home  was  at  no 
time,  as  has  been  observed,  a  very  happy*  one  to 
her.  And  now  that  it  was  more  her  home  than 
for  some  years  it  had  been,  time  had  wrought  no 
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favourable  change  in  her  circumstances  there.  Time 
had  not  infused  more  tenderness  towards  her  into 
the  maternal  feelings  of  Madame  du  Kesnel — though 
it  had  worked  its  usual  effect  of  increasing  the 
worldliness,  and  hardening  the  hardness,  of  her 
nature.  Time  had  not  dulcified  the  tempers  of  the 
three  elder  Mademoiselles  du  Kesnel,  by  providing 
with  husbands  the  two  cadettes  between  them  and 
Madelaine.  And  time  had  cruelly  curtailed  the 
few  home  joys  of  the  poor  Madelaine,  by  sending 
le  petit  frere  to  college,  and  by  delivering  up  to  his 
great  receiver,  Death — her  only  other  friend — the 
faithful  and  affectionate  Jeannette.  Of  the  few  that 
had  once  loved  her  in  her  father's  house,  only  the  old 
dog  was  left  to  welcome  her  more  permanent  abode 
there  ;  arid  one  would  have  thought  he  was  sensible 
of  the  added  responsibilities  death  and  absence  had 
devolved  upon  him.  Forsaking  his  long-accus 
tomed  place  on  the  sunny  pavement  of  the  south 
stone  courtyard,  he  established  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  salon  if  she  was  within  it,  himself  not  being 
privileged  to  enter  there — or  with  his  young  mis 
tress  in  her  own  little  turret-chamber,  where  he  had 
all  entrees — or  even  to  her  favourite  arbour  in  the 
garden  he  contrived  to  creep  with  her,  though  his 
old  limbs  were  too  feeble  to  accompany  her  beyond 
that  short  distance.  And  when  they  were  alone 
together,  he  would  look  up  in  her  face  with  such  a 
"  human  meaning  "  in  his  dim  eyes,  as  spoke  to 
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Madelaine's  heart,  as  plainly  and  more  affectingly 
than  words  could  have  spoken — "  I  only  am  left  to 
love  rny  master's  daughter,  and  who  but  she  cares 
for  old  Koland  ?  " 

In  the  mean  time,  Walter's  year  of  probation  was 
fast  drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  his  return  to  St 
Hilaire,  and  all  thereon  depending,  was  looked  for 
ward  to  with  very  different  feelings  by  himself  (the 
happy  expectant!)  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cha 
teau,  and  by  its  still  occasional  inmate,  the  little 
Maiden  of  the  Manoir,  whose  meditations  on  the 
subject  were  not  the  less  frequent  and  profound, 
because  to  her  it  was  obviously  one  of  little  per 
sonal  interest.  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  St  Hilaire 
had  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  fancied  pro 
gress  of  the  Marquis  d'Arval  in  supplanting  the 
absent  Walter  in  the  affections  of  their  daughter. 
But  experience  had  taught  them  that  the  surest 
means  of  effecting  their  wishes  was  to  refrain  from 
expressing  them  to  the  dutiful  Adrienne.  So  they 
looked  on,  and  kept  silence,  with  hopes  that  became 
fainter  as  the  decisive  period  approached,  and  they 
observed  that  the  lovers'  correspondence  was  un- 
slackened,  and  the  Marquis  made  no  interesting 
communication  to  them  of  that  success  on  his  part 
which,  he  was  well  aware,  they  would  receive  as 
most  gratifying  intelligence.  On  the  contrary,  he 
found  it  necessary,  about  this  time,  to  make  a  journey 
to  Paris,  and  to  his  estates  in  Languedoc ;  but  as 
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he  still  seemed  devoted  to  Adrienne,  and  his  devo 
tions  were  evidently  accepted  with  the  sweetest 
complacency,  the  bewildered  parents  still  cherished 
a  belief  that  the  young  people  mutually  under 
stood  each  other — that  d'Arval's  temporary  absence 
had  been  concerted  between  them,  from  motives  of 
prudence  and  delicacy  with  respect  to  Walter,  and 
that  when  the  latter  arrived,  their  daughter  would 
either  require  him  to  release  her  from  her  rash 
engagement,  or  empower  them  to  acquaint  him  with 
her  change  of  sentiments. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  truth,  however, 
than  this  fancied  arrangement  of  the  worthy  elders. 
Whatever  were  d'Arval's  ultimate  views  and  hopes, 
he  had  contented  himself  during  his  visit  with 
playing  the  favourite  lover  pro  tempore.  Perhaps  he 
was  too  honourable  to  take  further  advantage  of  his 
rival's  absence — perhaps  too  delicate,  too  romantic, 
to  owe  his  mistress's  hand  to  any  but  her  cool  after- 
decision,  unbiassed  by  his  fascinating  presence.  In 
short,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  was  au  deses- 
poir ! — accdble! — aneanti!  But  he  departed,  leav 
ing  la  belle  Adrienne  very  much  in  doubt  whether 
his  departure  was  desirable  or  otherwise.  It  cer 
tainly  demolished  a  pretty  little  airy  fabric  she  had 
amused  herself  with  constructing  at  odd  idle  mo 
ments  of  tender  reverie  ;  such  as  a  meeting  of  the 
rivals — jealousy — reproaches — an  interesting  dilem 
ma — desperation  on  one  side  (she  had  not  settled 
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which) — rapture  on  the  other — defiance  to  mortal 
combat — bloodshed,  perhaps.  But  these  feelings 
drew  a  veil  over  the  imaginary  picture,  and  passed 
on  to  the  sweet  anticipation  of  rewarding  the  sur 
vivor.  If  the  marring  of  so  ingenious  a  fancy 
sketch  were  somewhat  vexatious,  on  the  other  hand 
it  would  be  agreeable  enough  to  be  quite  at  liberty 
(for  a  time  at  least),  after  Walter's  return,  to  re 
sume  her  former  relations  with  him.  Arid  as  to  the 
result,  whatever  was  his  impatience,  that  might  still 
be  delayed,  and  the  Marquis  would  return.  She 
was  sure  of  him,  if  after  all  she  should  decide  in 
his  favour;  and  then,  who  could  tell — the  fancy 
sketch  might  be  completed  at  last.  La  petite  Ma- 
delaine  was  not  of  course  made  the  depositary  of 
her  fair  cousin's  private  cogitations ;  but  she  had 
her  own,  as  has  been  observed,  and  she  saw,  and 
thought,  and  drew  her  inferences — devoutly  hated 
Le  Marquis  d'Arval — could  not  love  her  cousin — 
and  pitied — Oh  !  how  she  pitied  le  bon  Walter ! 

Le  bon  Walter,  whose  term  of  banishment  was 
now  within  three  weeks  of  expiration,  would  have 
accounted  himself  the  most  enviable  of  mortals,  but 
for  his  almost  ungovernable  impatience  at  the  tedious 
interval  which  was  yet  to  separate  him.  from,  his 
beloved ;  and  for  a  slight  shade  of  disquietude  at 
certain  rumours  respecting  a  certain  Marquis  d'Ar 
val,  which  had  reached  him  through  the  medium  of 
the  friend  (the  chaplain  of  his  regiment),  whose  visit 
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to  his  family  established  at  Caen  had  been  the 
means  of  inducing  Walter  to  accompany  him  thither, 
little  dreaming,  while  quietly  acquiescing  in  his 
friend's  arrangements,  to  what  conclusions  (so  mo 
mentous  for  himself)  they  were  unwittingly  tending. 
The  brother  and  sister-in-law  of  Mr  Seldon  (the 
clerical  friend  alluded  to)  were  still  resident  at  Caen, 
and  acquainted,  though  not  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
with  the  families  of  St  Hilaire  and  Du  Besnel.  La 
petite  Madelaine  was,  however,  better  known  to 
them  than  any  other  individual  of  the  two  house 
holds.  They  had  been  at  first  kindly  interested  for 
her,  by  observing  the  degree  of  unmerited  slight  to 
which  she  was  subjected  in  her  own  family,  and  the 
species  of  half  dependence  on  the  capricious  kind 
ness  of  others  to  which  it  had  been  the  means  of 
reducing  her.  The  subdued  but  not  servile  spirit 
with  which  she  submitted  to  undeserved  neglect 
and  innumerable  mortifications,  interested  them  still 
more  warmly  in  her  favour ;  and  on  the  few  occa 
sions  when  they  obtained  permission  for  her  to  visit 
them  at  Caen,  the  innocent  playfulness  of  her  sweet 
and  gentle  nature  shone  out  so  engagingly  in  the 
sunshine  of  encouragement,  and  her  affectionate 
gratitude  evinced  itself  so  artlessly,  that  they  felt 
they  could  have  loved  her  tenderly,  had  she  been 
at  liberty  to  give  them  as  much  of  her  society  as 
she  was  inclined  to  do.  But  heartlessness  and 
jealousy  are  not  incompatible,  and  Mile,  de  St 
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Hilaire  was  jealous  of  everything  she  condescended 
to  patronise.  Besides,  la  petite  Madelaine  had  been 
too  useful  to  her  in  various  ways  to  be  dispensed 
with  ;  and  when,  latterly,  the  capricious  beauty  be 
came  indifferent,  or  rather  averse  to  her  continuance 
at  the  Chateau  beyond  the  stated  period  of  secret 
service  in  the  mysterious  boudoir,  Madelaine  was 
well  content  to  escape  to  her  own  unkindly  home  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  better  satisfied  with  the  loneli 
ness  of  her  own  little  turret-chamber,  or  the  dumb 
companionship  of  poor  Eoland,  and  with  the  drudg 
ery  of  household  needlework  (always  her  portion  at 
home),  than  even  in  the  society  of  her  amiable 
friends  at  Caen,  to  which  she  might  then  have  re 
sorted  more  unrestrainedly.  But  though  they  saw  her 
seldom,  the  depression  of  her  spirits  and  her  altered 
looks  passed  not  unnoticed  by  them.  And  although 
she  uttered  no  complaint  of  her  cousin,  it  was  evi 
dent  that  at  St  Hilaire  she  was  no  longer  treated 
even  with  the  fitful  kindness  and  scant  considera 
tion  which  was  all  she  had  ever  experienced.  These 
remarks  led  naturally,  on  the  part  of  the  Seldons, 
to  close  observance  of  the  conduct  of  Mile,  de  St 
Hilaire  with  the  Marquis  d'Arval — a  subject  to 
which  common  report  had  already  drawn  their  at 
tention,  and  which,  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  their 
friend  Walter  Barnard,  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
them.  They  saw  and  heard  and  ascertained  enough 
to  convince  them  that  his  honest  affections  and 
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generous  confidence  were  unworthily  bestowed,  and 
that  a  breach  of  faith  the  most  dishonourable  was 
likely  to  prove  the  ultimate  reward  of  his  high- 
raised  expectations.  So  satisfied,  they  felt  it  a  point 
of  conscience  to  communicate  to  him,  through  the 
medium  of  his  friend  (and  in  the  way  and  to  the 
extent  judged  advisable  by  the  latter),  such  infor 
mation  as  might,  in  some  degree,  prepare  him  for 
the  shock  they  anticipated,  or  at  least  stimulate 
him  to  sharp  investigation.  The  office  devolved 
upon  Mr  Seldon  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one ; 
but  he  was  too  sincerely  Walter's  friend  to  shrink 
from  it,  and  by  cautious  degrees  he  communicated 
to  him  that  information  which  had  cast  the  first 
shade  over  his  love-dream  of  speedy  reunion  with 
the  object  of  his  affections. 

It  was  well  for  the  continuance  of  their  friend 
ship  that  Mr  Seldon,  in  his  communication  to 
Walter,  had  not  only  proceeded  with  infinite  cau 
tion,  but  had  armed  himself  with  coolness  and  for 
bearance  in  the  requisite  degree,  for  the  young 
man's  impetuous  nature  flamed  out  indignantly  at 
the  first  insinuation  against  the  truth  of  bis  beloved. 
And  when,  at  last — after  angry  interruptions,  and 
wrathful  sallies  innumerable — he  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  friends,  warranted  suspicions  so  un 
favourable  to  her,  he  professed  utter  astonishment, 
not  unmixed  with  resentment,  at  their  supposing 
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his  confidence  in  Adrienne  could  be  for  one  moment 
shaken  by  appearances  or  misrepresentations,  which 
had  so  unworthily  imposed  on  their  own  judgment 
and  candour. 

After  the  first  burst  of  irritation,  however,  Walter 
professed  his  entire  conviction  of,  and  gratitude  for, 
the  good  intentions  of  his  friends ;  but  requested  of 
Seldon  that  the  subject,  which  he  dismissed  from 
his  own  mind  as  perfectly  unworthy  of  a  second 
thought,  should  not  be  revived  in  their  discussions ; 
and  Seldon,  conscientiously  satisfied  with  having 
done  as  much  as  discretion  warranted  in  the  dis 
charge  of  his  delicate  commission,  gladly  assented 
to  the  proposition. 

But  in  such  cases  it  is  easier  to  disbelieve  than 
to  forget ;  and  it  is  among  the  countless  perverse- 
nesses  of  the  human  mind,  to  retain  most  tena 
ciously,  and  recur  most  pertinaciously  to,  that  which 
the  will  professes  most  peremptorily  to  dismiss. 
Walter's  disbelief  was  spontaneous  and  sincere.  So 
was  his  immediate  protest  against  ever  recurring, 
even  in  thought,  to  a  subject  so  contemptible.  But, 
like  the  little  black  box  that  haunted  the  merchant 
Abudah,  it  lodged  itself,  spite  of  all  opposition,  in  a 
corner  of  his  memory,  from  which  not  all  his  efforts 
could  expel  it  at  all  times ;  though  the  most  suc 
cessful  exorcism  (the  never-failing  pro  tempore]  was 
a  reperusal  of  those  precious  letters,  in  every  one 
of  which  he  found  evidence  of  the  lovely  writer's 
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ingenuousness  and  truth,  worthy  to  outweigh,  in  her 
lover's  heart,  a  world's  witness  against  her.  But 
from  the  hour  of  Selclon's  communication,  Walter's 
impatience  to  be  at  St  Hilaire  became  so  ungovern 
able,  that  finding  his  friend  (Mr  • was  again  to 

be  the  companion  of  his  journey)  not  unwilling  to 
accompany  him  immediately,  he  obtained  the  neces 
sary  furlough,  although  it  yet  wanted  nearly  three 
weeks  of  the  prescribed  year's  expiration  ;  and  al 
though  he  had  just  despatched  a  letter  to  the  lady 
of  his  love,  full  of  anticipation,  relating  only  to  that 
period,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  embarka 
tion  before  that  letter  had  reached  French  ground, 
and  arrived  at  Caen  (though  travelling,  to  accom 
modate  his  friend,  by  a  circuitous  route)  but  a  few 
days  after  its  reception  at  St  Hilaire. 

The  travellers  reached  their  place  of  destination 
so  early  in  the  day,  that,  after  a  friendly  greeting 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Seldon  (though  not  with 
out  a  degree  of  embarrassment  on  either  side,  from 
recollection  of  a  certain  proscribed  topic),  Walter 
excused  himself  from  partaking  their  late  dinner, 
and  with  a  beating  heart  (in  which,  truth  to  tell, 
some  undefinable  fear  mingled  with  delightful  ex 
pectation)  took  his  impatient  way  along  the  well- 
remembered  footpaths  that  led  through  pleasant 
fields  and  orchards,  by  a  short  cut,  to  the  Chateau 
de  St  Hilaire.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the 
old  mill,  near  the  entrance-gate  of  the  domain?  to 
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exchange  a  friendly  greeting  with  the  miller's  wife, 
who  was  standing  at  her  door,  and  dropt  him  a 
curtsy  of  recognition.  The  mill  belonged  to  the 
Manoir  du  Kesnel,  and  its  respectable  rentiers  were, 
he  knew,  humble  friends  of  la  petite  Madelaine  ;  so, 
in  common  kindness,  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than 
linger  a  moment,  to  make  inquiries  for  her  welfare, 
and  that  of  her  fair  cousin,  and  their  respective 
families.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Walter's  latent 
motive  for  so  general,  as  well  as  particular  an  in 
quiry,  was  to  gain  from  the  reply  something  like  a 
glance  at  the  Carte  du  Pays  he  was  about  to  enter — 
not  without  a  degree  of  nervous  trepidation,  with 
the  causelessness  of  which  he  reproached  himself  in 
vain,  though  he  had  resisted  the  temptation  of  put 
ting  one  question  to  the  Seldons,  who  might  have 
drawn  from  it  inferences  of  misgivings  on  his  part, 
the  existence  of  which  he  was  far  from  acknowledg 
ing  even  to  his  own  heart. 

"  Mademoiselle  Madelaine  was  at  the  Chateau 
that  evening,"  the  dame  informed  him — "  and  there 
was  no  other  company,  for  M.  le  Marquis  left  it  for 
Paris  three  days  ago." — Walter  drew  breath  more 
freely  at  that  article  of  intelligence. — u  Some  people 
had  thought  M.  le  Marquis  would  carry  off  Made 
moiselle  after  all  " — (Walter  bit  his  lip) ; — "  but 
now  Monsieur  was  returned,  doubtless  " — and  a 
look  and  simper  of  vast  knowingness  supplied  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence.  "An  reste — Made- 

3  L 
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inoiselle  was  well,  and  as  beautiful  as  ever;  but 
for  '  cette  chere  petite/  [meaning  la  petite  Made- 
lame], — she  was  sadly  changed  of  late,  though  she 
did  not  complain  of  illness — she  never  complained, 
though  every  body  knew  her  home  was  none  of  the 
happiest,  and  (for  what  cause  the  good  dame  knew 
not)  she  was  not  so  much  as  formerly  at  St  Hil- 
aire." 

Walter  was  really  concerned  at  the  bonne  femme's 
account  of  his  little  friend,  but  atthat  moment  he  could 
spare  but  a  passing  thought  to  any  subject  save  one; 
and  having  gleaned  all  the  intelligence  he  was  likely 
to  obtain  respecting  it,  he  cut  short  the  colloquy  with 
a  hasty  "  Bon  soir,"  and  bounded  on  his  way  with 
such  impetuous  speed,  that  the  entrance-gate  of  St 
Hilaire  was  still  vibrating  with  the  swing  with 
which  it  had  closed  behind  him,  when  he  was  half 
through  the  avenue,  and  just  at  one  of  its  side 
openings  into  a  little  grove,  or  labyrinth,  in  which 
was  a  building,  called  Le  Pavilion  de  Diane.  He 
stopped  to  gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  gleam  of  its 
white  walls,  discernible  through  an  opening  in  the 
thicket,  for  the  sight  was  associated  with  many 
"  blissful  memories."  But  the  present  was  all  to 
him,  and  again  he  was  starting  onwrard,  when  his 
steps  were  arrested  by  sounds  that  mingled  with 
the  cooing  of  the  wrood-pigeon  among  a  the  umbra 
geous  multitude  of  leaves." 

Other  sounds  were  none  at  that  stillest  hour  of 
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the  still  sultry  evening ;  and  among  the  mingled 
tones,  Walter's  ear  caught  some  not  to  be  mistaken, 
for  the  voice  that  uttered  them  was  that  of  Adrienne. 
Its  breathings  were,  however,  in  a  higher  and  less 
mellifluous  key  than  those  of  the  plaintive  bird ; 
but  a  third  voice,  sweeter  than  either,  uttered  a  low 
undertone,  and  that  voice  was  the  voice  of  Made- 
laine.  Quick  was  the  ear  of  Walter  to  recognise 
and  distinguish  those  familiar  accents,  but  its  sense 
of  melody  yielded  of  course  to  the  fond  prejudice, 
which  could  not  have  been  expected  to  find  harsh 
ness  in  the  tones  of  his  mistress,  or  allow  superior 
sweetness  to  those  of  another  voice.  Whatever 
were  his  secret  thoughts  on  that  head,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  at  such  a  moment  he  stopped  to 
compare  the  "  wood-notes  wild,"  as  coolly  and 
critically  as  if  he  were  weighing  the  merits  of  a 
pair  of  opera-singers.  No — after  a  second  of  at 
tention — not  half  a  one  of  doubt — he  sprang  aside 
from  the  road  leading  to  the  mansion,  and  was 
lightly  and  swiftly  threading  the  tortuous  wood-path, 
and  could  now  discern,  through  one  of  its  bowery 
archways,  the  sparkling  of  the  little  fountain  that 
played  before  one  of  the  three  entrances  to  the 
pavilion,  and  another  turn  of  the  sylvan  puzzle 
would  have  brought  him  to  the  spot ;  but  in  his 
impatience  he  lost  the  well-known  clue,  and  in  a 
moment  found  himself  at  the  back,  instead  of  the 
front  of  the  small  temple.  The  corner  would  have 
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been  rounded  at  three  steps  ;  but  at  that  critical 
moment,  a  word  spoken  by  the  most  vehement  of 
the  fair  colloquists — spoken  at  the  highest  key  of  a 
voice,  whose  powers  Walter  was  now  for  the  first 
time  fully  aware  of — arrested  his  steps  as  by  art 
magic.  His  own  name  was  uttered,  associated  with 
words  of  such  strange  import,  that  Walter's  asto 
nishment,  overpowering  his  reflective  faculties, 
made  him  excusable  in  remaining,  as  he  did,  rooted 
to  the  spot,  a  listener  to  what  passed  within. 

That  strange  colloquy  consisted,  on  one  side,  of 
taunts,  and  accusations,  and  menaces.  On  the 
other,  of  a  few  deprecating  words — a  sigh  or  two — 
and  something  like  a  suppressed  sob — and  lastly,  of 
an  assurance,  uttered  with  a  trembling  voice,  that 
the  speaker  "  never  Lad  harboured  the  slightest 
thought  of  betraying  the  secret  she  was  privy  to, 
or  entertained  any  hope  less  humble  than  to  be 
permitted  to  stay  unnoticed  and  unremembered  in 

her  own  home  " where  she  "  would  be  equally 

uncared  for,"  was  probably  her  heart's  muttered 
conclusion,  for  the  word  home  trembled  on  her 
tongue,  and  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

Neither  the  gentle  appeal,  nor  the  gush  of  dis 
tressful  feeling  in  which  it  terminated,  seemed  to 
touch  the  heartless  person  it  was  addressed  to,  for 
there  was  no  softening  in  the  voice  with  which,  as 
she  quitted  the  pavilion,  she  issued  her  commands, 
that  on  her  return  some  half-hour  hence,  "  the  letter 
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should  be  finished,  and  not  more  stupidly  than  usual, 
or  it  would  be  a  refaire."  And  so  departed  the 
imperious  task -mistress,  and  as  her  steps  died 
away,  and  the  angry  rustling  of  her  robes,  the 
tinkling  of  the  little  fountain  was  again  heard 
chiming  with  the  stock-doves'  murmurs,  and  within 
the  temple  all  was  profoundly  still,  except  at 
intervals  a  smothered  sob,  and  then  a  deep  and 
heart-relieving  sigh,  the  last  audible  token  of  sub 
siding  passion.  And  Walter  was  still  rooted,  spell 
bound — immovable  in  the  same  spot.  Lost  in  a 
confusion  of  thoughts,  that  left  him  scarcely  con 
scious  of  his  own  identity,  of  the  reality  of  the 
scene  around  him,  or  of  the  strange  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself  so  suddenly  involved — 
more  than  a  few  moments  it  required  to  restore  to 
him  the  power  of  clear  perception  and  comprehen 
sion,  but  not  one,  when  that  was  regained,  to  decide 
on  the  course  he  should  pursue. 

Quickly  and  lightly  he  stepped  round  the  angle 
of  the  building  to  the  side  entrance  (like  the  two 
others,  an  open  archway),  through  which  his  eye 
glanced  over  the  whole  interior,  till  it  rested  on  the 
one  living  object  of  interest.  At  some  little  dis 
tance,  with  her  back  towards  him,  sat  la  petite 
Madelaine,  one  elbow  resting  on  the  table  before 
her,  her  head  disconsolately  bowed  on  the  support 
ing  hand,  which  half  concealed  her  face  ;  the  other, 
with  a  pen  held  nervously  by  the  small  fingers,  lay 
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idle  beside  the  half-finished  letter  outspread  before 
her.  Once  she  languidly  raised  her  head  and 
looked  upon  it,  with  a  seeming  effort  dipped  her 
pen  in  the  ink,  and  held  it  a  moment  suspended 
over  the  line  to  be  filled  up.  But  the  task  seemed 
too  painful  to  her,  arid  with  a  heavy  sigh  she  suf 
fered  her  head  to  drop  aside  into  its  former  position, 
and  her  hand,  still  loosely  holding  the  inactive  pen, 
to  fall  listlessly  upon  the  paper.  During  this  short 
pantomime,  Walter  had  stolen  noiselessly  across 
the  matted  floor,  to  the  back  of  Madelaine's  chair, 
and  knowing  all  he  now  knew,  felt  no  conscientious 
scruple  about  the  propriety  of  reading  over  her 
shoulder  the  contents  of  the  unfinished  letter.  They 
were  but  what  he  was  prepared  to  see,  and  yet  his 
trance  of  amazement  was  for  a  moment  renewed  by 
ocular  demonstration  to  the  truth  of  what  had  been 
hitherto  revealed  to  one  of  his  senses  only.  The 
letter  was  to  himself — the  reply  to  his  last,  ad 
dressed  to  Mile,  de  St  Hilaire — the  continuation  of 
that  delightful  series  he  had  for  the  last  twelve 
month  nearly  been  in  the  blissful  habit  of  receiving 
from  his  adored  Adrienne.  Here  was  the  same 
autograph — the  same  tournure  de  phrase — the  same 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling  (though  less  lively  and 
unembarrassed  than  in  her  earlier  letters) — and  yet 
the  hand  that  traced,  the  mind  that  guided,  and 
the  heart  that  dictated,  were  the  hand  and  mind 
and  heart  of  Madelaine  du  Resnel ! 
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"  Madelaine  !  dear  Madelaine  !  "  were  the  first 
whispered  words  by  which  Walter  ventured  to 
make  his  presence  known  to  her.  But  low  as  was 
the  whisper — gentle  as  were  the  accents — a  thunder 
clap  could  not  have  produced  an  effect  more  electric. 
Starting  from  her  seat  with  a  half  shriek,  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  from  excess  of  agitation 
and  surprise,  but  for  Walter's  supporting  arm,  and 
it  required  a  world  of  soothing  and  affectionate 
gentleness  to  restore  her  to  any  degree  of  self-pos 
session.  Her  first  impulse,  on  regaining  it,  was  the 
honourable  one  of  endeavouring  to  remove  from 
Walter's  observation  the  letter  that  had  been  de 
signed  for  his  perusal  under  circumstances  so  dif 
ferent  ;  but  quietly  laying  his  hand  upon  the  out 
spread  paper,  as  she  turned  to  snatch  it  from  the 
table,  with  the  other  arm  he  gently  drew  her  from 
it  to  himself,  and  with  a  smile  in  which  there  was 
more  of  tender  than  bitter  feeling,  said — "  It  is  too 
late,  Madelaine — I  know  all — who  could  have 
thought  you  such  a  little  impostor!"  Poor  little 
Madelaine !  never  was  mortal  maiden  so  utterly 
confounded,  so  bewildered  as  she,  by  the  detec 
tion,  and  by  her  own  hurried  and  almost  unintelli 
gible  attempts  to  deprecate  what,  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  heart,  she  fancied  must  be  the  high  indigna 
tion  of  Walter  at  her  share  of  the  imposition  so 
long  practised  on  him. 

Whether  it  was  that,  in  the  course  of  her  agitated 
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pleading,  she  spied  relenting  in  the  eyes  to  which 
hers  were  raised  so  imploringly,  or  a  something  even 
more  encouraging  in  their  expression,  or  in  the 
pressure  of  the  hands  which  clasped  hers,  upraised 
in  the  vehemence  of  supplication,  certain  it  is  that 
she  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence — with 
a  tear  in  her  eye  and  a  blush  on  her  cheek,  and 
something  like  a  dawning  smile  on  the  lip  that  still 
quivered  with  emotion,  and  that  "  Le  bon  Walter  " 
magnanimously  illustrated  by  his  conduct  the  hack 
neyed  maxim,  that 

"  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  doth  belong," — 

and  that  plenary  absolution,  and  perfect  reconcilia 
tion,  were  granted  and  effected,  may  be  fairly  in 
ferred  from  the  testimony  of  the  miller's  wife,  who, 
still  lingering  at  the  threshold  when  the  grey  twi 
light  was  brightening  into  cloudless  moonlight, 
spied  Walter  and  Madelaine  advancing  slowly  down 
the  dark  chestnut  avenue,  so  intent  in  earnest  con 
versation  (doubtless  on  grave  and  weighty  matters), 
that  they  passed  through  the  gate,  and  by  the  door 
where  she  stood,  without  once  looking  to  the  right 
or  left,  or,  in  consequence,  observing  their  old 
friend  as  she  stept  forward  to  exchange  the  evening 
salutation.  The  same  deponent,  moreover,  testified, 
that  (from  no  motive  of  curiosity,  but  motherly  con 
cern  for  the  safety  of  Madelaine,  should  Walter, 
striking  off  into  the  road  to  Caen,  leave  her  at  that 
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late  hour  to  pursue  her  solitary  way  through  the 
Manoir)  she  took  heed  to  their  further  progress,  and 
ascertained,  to  her  entire  satisfaction,  that  so  far 
from  unknightly  desertion  of  his  fair  charge,  Walter 
(seemingly  inclined  to  protect  his  guardianship  to 
the  last  possible  moment)  accompanied  her  through 
her  home  domain  till  quite  within  sight  of  the 
Chateau,  and  even  there  lingered  so  long  in  his 
farewell,  that  it  might  have  tired  out  the  patience 
of  the  miller's  wife,  if  the  supper-bell  had  not  sounded 
from  the  mansion,  and  broken  short  as  kind  a  leave- 
taking  as  ever  preceded  the  separation  of  dearest 
friends. 

It  must  be  quite  needless  to  say,  that  Walter 
Barnard  appeared  not  that  night  at  the  Chateau  de 
St  Hilaire,  where  his  return  to  Normandy  was  of 
course  equally  unknown  with  his  late  visit  to  the 
pavilion.  Great  was  the  wrath  of  the  lovely  Adri- 
enne,  when,  on  her  return  thither,  soon  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  she  had  allotted  for  the  per 
formance  of  Madelaine's  task,  she  found  la  place 
vide  —  that  the  daring  impertinent  had  not  only 
taken  the  liberty  of  departing  undismissed  (doubt 
less  in  resentment  of  fancied  wrongs),  but  had  taken 
with  her  the  letter  that  was  to  have  been  finished 
in  readiness  for  the  postman's  call  that  evening  on 
his  way  to  Caen.  The  contretemps  was  absolutely 
too  much  for  the  sensitive  nerves  of  la  belle  Adri- 
enne,  agitated  as  they  had  been  during  the  day  by 
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a  communication  made  to  her  parents,  and  through 
them  "  to  his  adorable  cousin,"  by  the  Marquis 
d'Arval,  that  his  contract  of  marriage  with  a  rich 
and  beautiful  heiress  of  his  own  province  was  on 
the  point  of  signature. 

"  Le  perfide  !  "  was  the  smothered  ejaculation  of 
his  fair  friend  on  receiving  this  gratifying  intelli 
gence  from  her  dejected  parents,  thus  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  last  feeble  hope  of  seeing  their 
darling  united  to  the  husband  of  their  choice.  To 
the  darling  herself  the  new  return  of  Walter  be 
came  suddenly  an  object  of  tender  interest.  No 
thing  could  be  so  natural  as  her  immediate  anxiety 
to  express  this  impatience  in  a  reply  to  his  last 
letter,  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
she  should  fall  into  a  paroxysm  of  nervous  irritation 
at  the  frustration  of  this  amiable  design,  by  the 
daring  desertion  of  her  chargee-d'affaires.  But  she 
was  too  proud  to  send  for  her,  or  to  her :  it  would 
look  like  acknowledgment  of  error.  She  would 
"  die  first,"  and  "the  little  impertinent  would  re 
turn  of  her  own  accord,  humble  enough,  no  doubt, 
and  she  should  be  humbled."  But  for  the  next  two 
days  nothing  was  heard  or  seen  of  "  the  little  im 
pertinent  "  at  the  Chateau  de  St  Hilaire.  On  the 
third,  still  no  sign  of  her  repentance,  by  reappear 
ance,  word,  or  token.  On  the  fourth,  Adrienne's 
resolution  could  hold  out  against  her  necessities  no 
longer,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  going  herself 
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in  quest  of  the  guilty  Madelaine,  when  she  learned 
the  astounding  tidings  that  Walter  had  been  five 
days  returned  to  Caen,  and  on  that  very  morning 
when  the  news  first  reached  her, 

But  Walter's  proceedings  must  be  briefly  related 
more  voraciously  than  by  the  blundering  tongue  of 
common  rumour,  which  reported  them  to  Adrienne. 
He  had  returned  to  Caen,  and  to  the  hospitable 
home  of  his  English  friends,  to  whose  ear,  of  course, 
he  confided  his  tale  of  disappointed  hopes.  But,  as 
it  should  seem  by  the  mirthful  bearing  of  the  small 
party  assembled  that  night  round  the  supper- table 
after  his  affecting  disclosure,  not  only  had  it  failed 
in  exciting  sympathy  for  the  abused  lover,  but  he 
himself,  by  some  unaccountable  caprice,  was,  to  all 
appearance,  the  happiest  of  the  social  group. 

Grave  matters,  as  well  as  trivial,  were,  however, 
debated  that  night  round  the  supper-table  of  the 
English  party ;  and  of  the  four  assembled,  as  neither 
had  attained  the  coolness  and  experience  of  twenty- 
six  complete  summers,  and  two  of  the  four  (the 
married  pair)  had  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  worldly 
wisdom  by  a  romantic  love-match,  it  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Prudence  was  scarcely 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  consultation,  and  that 
she  was  unanimously  outvoted  in  conclusion. 

The  cabinet  council  sat  till  past  midnight,  yet 
Walter  Barnard  was  awake  next  morning,  and 
"  stirring  with  the  lark,"  and  brushing  the  dew- 
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drops  from  the  wild-brier  sprays,  as  he  bounded  by 

them  through  the  fields,  on  his  way  to not  St 

Hilaire. 

Again  in  the  gloaming  he  was  espied  by  the 
miller's  wife,  threading  the  same  path  to  the  same 
trysting-place — for  that  it  was  a  trysting-place  she 
had  ocular  demonstration — and  again  the  next  day 
matins  and  vespers  were  as  duly  said  by  the  same 
parties  in  the  same  oratory,  and  Dame  Simonne  was 
privy  to  the  same,  and  yet  she  had  not  whispered 
her  knowledge  even  to  the  reeds.  How  much 
longer  the  unnatural  retention  might  have  con 
tinued,  would  have  been  a  curious  metaphysical 
question,  had  not  circumstances,  interfering  with 
the  ends  of  science,  hurried  on  an  "  unforeseen  con 
clusion." 

On  the  third  morning  the  usual  tryst  was  kept  at 
the  accustomed  place,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  on 
the  preceding  days ;  but  shorter  parley  sufficed  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  two  who  met  there  with  no 
cold  greeting,  turned  together  into  the  pleasant 
path,  so  lately  traced  on  his  way  from  the  town 
with  beating  heart,  by  one  who  retraced  his  foot 
steps  even  more  eagerly,  with  the  timid  companion, 
who  went  consentingly,  but  not  self-excused. 

Sharp  and  anxious  was  the  watch  kept  by  the 
miller's  wife  for  the  return  of  the  pair,  whose 
absence  for  the  next  two  hours  she  was  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  ;  but  they  tarried  beyond  that  period, 
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and  Dame  Simonne  was  growing  fidgety  at  their 
non-appearance,  when  she  caught  sight  of  their  ad 
vancing  figures,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  gate 
of  the  Manoir  swung  open,  and  forth  issued  the 
stately  forms  of  Madame  and  Mesdemoiselles  du 
Kesnel ! 

Dame  Simonne's  senses  were  well-nigh  confounded 
at  the  sight,  and  well  they  might,  for  well  she  knew 
what  one  so  unusual  portended — and  there  was  no 
time — not  a  moment — not  a  possibility  to  warn  the 
early  pedestrians  who  were  approaching,  so  securely 
unconscious  of  the  impending  crisis.  They  were  to 
have  parted  as  before  at  the  Manoir  gate — to  have 
parted  for  many  months  of  separation — one  to  return 
to  England,  the  other  to  her  nearer  home,  till  such 

time    as .       But   the  whole  prudential  project 

was  in  a  moment  overset.  The  last  winding  of  the 
path  was  turned,  and  the  advancing  parties  stood 
confronted  !  For  a  moment,  mute,  motionless  as 
statues — a  smile  of  malicious  triumph  on  the  coun 
tenances  of  Mesdemoiselles  du  Kesnel — on  that  of 
their  dignified  mother,  a  stern  expression  of  con 
centrated  wrath,  inexorable,  implacable.  But  her 
speech  was  even  more  calm  and  deliberate  than 
usual,  as  she  requested  to  know  what  business  of 
importance  had  led  the  young  lady  so  far  from  her 
home  at  that  early  hour,  and  to  what  fortunate 
chance  she  was  indebted  for  the  escort  of  Monsieur 
Barnard  ?  The  grand  secret  might  still  have  been 
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kept.  Walter  was  about  to  speak — he  scarce  knew 
what — perhaps  to  divulge  in  part — for  to  tell  all 
prematurely  was  ruin  to  them  both.  But  before  he 
could  articulate  a  word,  Madame  du  Kesnel  repeated 
her  interrogatory  in  a  tone  of  more  peremptory 
sternness,  and  la  petite  Madelaine,  trembling  at  this 
sound,  quailing  under  the  cold  and  searching  gaze 
that  accompanied  it,  and  all  unused  to  the  arts  of 
deception  and  prevarication,  sank  on  her  knees  where 
she  had  stopped  at  some  distance  from  her  incensed 
parent,  and  faltered  out  with  uplifted  hands, — "Mais 
— mais,  maman  !  je  viens  de  me  marier  1 " 

The  truth  was  told — the  full,  the  simple  truth — 
and  no  sooner  told  than  Walter's  better  nature 
rejoiced  at  the  disclosure,  rejoiced  at  its  release 
from  the  debasing  shackles  imposed  by  worldly 
considerations,  and  grateful  to  the  young  ingenuous 
creature  whose  impulsive  honesty  had  saved  them 
both  from  perseverance  in  the  dangerous  paths  of 
deception,  even  at  the  cost  of  those  important 
advantages  which  might  have  resulted  from  a  tem 
porary  concealment  of  their  union.  Tenderly  rais 
ing  and  supporting  her  he  was  now  free  to  call  his 
own  in  the  sight  of  men  and  angels,  he  drew  her 
gently  towards  the  incensed  parent,  the  expected 
storm  of  whose  just  wrath  he  prepared  himself  to 
meet  respectfully,  and  to  deprecate  with  all  due 
humility.  But  the  preparation  proved  perfectly 
unnecessary.  Madame  du  Kesnel,  whose  rigidity 
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of  feature  had  relaxed  into  no  change  of  line  or 
nniscle  indicative  of  surprise  or  emotion  at  her 
daughter's  abrupt  confession,  now  listened  with 
equally  imperturbable  composure  to  Walter's  rather 
hurried  and  confused  attempts  at  excusing  what 
was,  in  the  strict  sense,  inexcusable  ;  and  to  his 
frank  and  manly  professions  of  attachment  to  her 
daughter,  and  of  his  desire,  if  he  might  be  received 
as  a  son  by  that  daughter's  mother,  to  prove,  by 
every  act  of  his  future  life,  his  sense  of  such 
generous  forgiveness.  Having  heard  him  to  the 
end,  with  the  most  exemplary  patience  and  faultless 
good-breeding,  Madame  du  Kesnel  begged  to  assure 
Monsieur  Barnard,  that,  "  so  far  from  assuming  to 
herself  any  right  of  censure  over  him  or  his  ac 
tions,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  she  begged  leave  to 
assure  him  she  was  incapable  of  such  impertinent 
interference  ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  lady  who 
had  ceased  to  be  her  daughter  on  becoming  the 
wife  of  Monsieur  Barnard,  she  resigned  from  that 
moment  all  claims  on  the  duty  she  had  violated, 
and  all  control  over  her  future  actions.  Les  effets 
appartenant  a  Mademoiselle  Madelaine  du  Kesnel 
— [poor  little  Madelaine,  few  and  little  worth  were 
thy  worldly  goods  !] — should  be  ready  for  delivery 
to  any  authorised  claimant."  "  Au  reste"  — 
Madame  du  Kesnel  had  the  honour  to  felicitate 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Barnard  on  their  auspicious 
union,  and  to  wish  them  a  very  good  morning — an 
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adieu  sans  au  revoir — with  which  tender  conclusion 
she  dropped  a  profound  and  dignified  curtsy,  and 
with  her  attendant  daughters  (who  dutifully  followed 
the  maternal  example)  passed  through  the  gate  of 
the  Manoir,  and  closed  it  after  her,  with  no  violence, 
but  a  deliberate  firmness,  that  spoke  to  those  with 
out  more  convincingly  than  words  could  have 
expressed  it — "  Henceforward,  and  for  ever,  this 
barrier  is  closed  against  you." 

That  moment  was  one  of  bitterness  to  the  new- 
made  wife — to  the  discarded  daughter ;  and,  for  a 
time,  all  the  feelings  that  had  led  to  her  violation 
of  filial  duty — all  the  excuses  she  had  framed  to 
herself  for  breaking  its  sacred  obligations — all  the 
"  shortcomings"  of  love  she  had  been  subjected  to 
in  her  own  home — and  all — ay,  even  all  the  love, 
passing  speech,  which  had  bound  up  her  life  with 
Walter  Barnard's — all  was  forgotten — merged  in 
one  absorbing  agony  of  distress,  at  the  sudden  and 
violent  wrench-asunder  of  Nature's  first  and  holiest 
ties.  She  clung  to  the  side -post  of  the  old  gate 
that  opened  to  her  paternal  domain — to  the  house 
of  her  fathers.  She  kissed  the  bars  that  excluded 
her  for  ever.  Was  it  for  ever  ?  A  gleam  of  hope 
brightened  in  her  streaming  eyes — "  Her  dear 
Armand  !  Le  petit  frere  would  return  to  the  Manoir, 
and  he  would  never  shut  its  gates  against  poor 
Madelaine." 

Her  husband  availed  himself  of  the  auspicious 
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moment ;  he  encouraged  her  hopes,  and  she  listened 
with  the  eager  simplicity  of  a  child ;  he  spoke 
words  of  comfort,  and  she  was  comforted ;  of  love, 
and  she  forgot  her  fault  and  her  remorse — her  home 
— her  friends — the  world — and  everything  in  it 
but  himself. 

Three  days  from  that  ever-memorable  morning, 
la  petite  Madelaine  stood  with  her  husband  upon 
English  ground,  but  for  him,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land — the  portionless  bride  of  a  poor  subaltern. 
For  though  she  had  brought  with  her  all  the 
"  effets"  which,  through  Madame's  special  indul 
gence,  she  had  been  permitted  to  remove  from  her 
own  little  turret- chamber,  they  helped  but  poorly 
towards  the  future  menage,  consisting  only  of  her 
scanty  wardrobe,  a  few  books  (her  most  precious 
property),  a  little  embroidered  purse,  containing 
a  louis-d'or,  sundry  old  silver  coins,  and  pieces  de 
dix  sous,  a  bonbonniere  full  of  dragees,  a  birth 
day  present  from  le  petit  frere,  a  gold  etui,  the  gift 
of  her  grandmother,  and  a  pair  of  silver  sugar- 
tongs,  the  bequest  of  old  Jeannette.  To  this 
splendid  inventory  she  was,  however,  graciously 
allowed  to  annex  the  transfer  of  honest  Koland,  her 
father's  ancient  servitor,  who,  as  if?  endowed  with 
rational  comprehension,  made  shift  to  leap  into  the 
cart  which  conveyed  to  Caen  the  poor  possessions 
of  his  master's  daughter,  and  came  crouching  to  her 
feet,  with  looks  and  actions  needing  no  interpreta- 
3  M 
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tion  to  speak  intelligibly — "  Mistress  !  lead  on,  and 
I  will  follow  thee." 

The  married  pair  were  indeed  embarked  together 
on  a  rough  sea,  with  little  provision  for  the  voyage, 
to  which  they  had  been  in  a  manner  prematurely 
driven ;  but,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  they 
weathered  out  its  storms,  now  sheltering  for  a 
season  in  some  calm  and  friendly  haven,  and  anon 
compelled  (but  with  recruited  courage)  to  renew 
their  conflict  with  the  winds  and  waves.  But 
throughout,  their  hearts  were  strong,  for  they  were 
faithfully  united  ;  and  that  devoted  affection  for 
her  husband,  which  had  saved  the  heart  of  Madelaine 
from  breaking  in  its  first  and  sharpest  agony  (the 
sharpest,  because  mingled  with  remorse),  was  the 
continued  support  and  sweetener  of  her  after-life, 
through  a  lot  of  infinite  vicissitude. 

If  haply  I  have  evinced  some  partiality  to  poor 
little  Madelaine,  even  in  the  detail  of  her  un- 
sanctioned  nuptials,  accuse  me  not,  reader,  of 
making  light  of  the  sin  of  filial  disobedience.  I 
have  told  you  that  she  judged  herself; — let  you  and 
I  do  likewise,  and  abstain  from  passing  sentence  on 
others.  But  if  your  Christian  charity,  righteous 
reader  !  is  so  rigidly  exacting  as  to  require  punish 
ment  as  well  as  penitence,  be  comforted  even  on 
that  score,  and  lay  the  assurance  to  your  feeling 
heart,  that  la  petite  Madelaine  had  her  full  share  of 
worldly  troubles  j  the  last  and  crowning  one  of  all, 
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that  she  was  doomed  to  be,  by  some  years,  the 
survivor  of  the  husband  of  her  youth — the  friend 
and  companion  of  her  life — the  prop  and  staff  of  her 
declining  days. 

But  she  was  not  long  an  outcast  from  her  own 
people  and  her  early  home.  "  Le  petit  frere"  found 
means,  soon  after  the  attainment  of  his  majority, 
and  the  full  rights  and  titles  it  conferred  on  him,  as 
lord  of  himself  and  the  Manoir  du  Kesnel,  to  pre 
vail  on  his  lady-mother  (who  still  remained  mistress 
of  the  establishment)  to  receive,  on  the  footing  of 
occasional  guests,  her  long-banished  child,  with  her 
English  husband.  From  that  time,  Monsieur  du 
Kesnel  proved  himself,  on  all  occasions,  the  affec 
tionate  brother  and  unfailing  friend  of  Walter  and 
Madelaine ;  and  the  good  understanding  then  estab 
lished  between  themselves  and  Madame  du  Kesnel 
was  never  interrupted,  though  jealousies  among  the 
elder  sisters  were  always  at  work  to  undermine  it 
by  innumerable  petty  artifices.  Madame  was  not 
their  dupe,  however.  Nature  had  formed  her  with 
a  cold  heart,  but  a  strong  understanding.  She  felt 
and  knew  that  the  respect  and  attention  invariably 
shown  towards  her  by  Madelaine  and  her  husband, 
were  the  fruits  of  right  principle  and  kindly  dispo 
sition,  unswayed  by  any  interested  consideration, 
and  that  her  other  daughters  were  actuated  by  the 
sordid  view  of  appropriating  to  themselves  exclu 
sively,  at  her  decease,  the  small  hoard  she  might 
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have  accumulated  in  the  long  course  of  her  rigid 
and  undeviating  economy.  As  the  burden  of  years 
pressed  more  heavily  upon  her,  she  became  more  and 
more  sensible  of  the  worth  and  tenderness  of  her 
once-slighted  Madelaine  ;  and  when  circumstances 
made  it  expedient  that  she  should  remove  from  her 
son's  roof,  she  took  up  her  last  lodging  among  the 
living  under  that  of  the  dutiful  child,  whose  widowed 
sorrows  were  soothed  by  her  tender  performance 
of  the  sacred  duty  which  had  thus  unexpectedly 
devolved  upon  her. 

When  the  mother  and  daughter  were  reunited 
under  circumstances  so  affecting,  the  latter  had 
almost  numbered  the  threescore  years,  so  near  the 
age  of  man ;  and  the  former,  with  all  her  mental 
faculties  in  their  full  vigour,  and  retaining  her 
bodily  strength  and  all  her  senses  to  an  extraordi 
nary  degree,  was  on  the  verge  of  fourscore  years 
and  five.  But  the  tender  and  unremitting  cares  of 
her  filial  guardian  were  blessed  for  three  years 
longer  in  their  pious  aim, — 

"  T'  explore  the  wish — explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky." 

Then  the  full  of  days  was  summoned  to  depart,  and 
,  / — yes — /remember  well  the  last  scene  of  her  long 
pilgrimage,  though  a  little  child  when  present  at  it, 
and  carried  in  my  nurse's  arms  to  the  chamber  of 
death.  My  mother  was  there  also,  for  she  was  the 
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granddaughter  of  that  aged  dying  woman — the 
daughter  of  Walter  Barnard  and  Ma  delaine  du  Res- 
nel.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  la  petite  Made- 
laine  was  my  own  dear  grandmother,  and  that  the 
fact  was  (I  suppose)  written  on  my  forehead,  for  the 
future  investigation  of  that  "grim  white  woman," 
the  daughter  of  Adrienne  de  St  Hilaire,  who,  im 
pelled  by  curiosity,  and  armed  with  hereditary 
hate,  dismayed  me  by  that  mysterious  visit,  which, 
opening  up  the  forgotten  sources  of  old  traditional 
memories,  gave  rise  to  my  after  daydream  and 
to  this  long  story. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
HOW  BOB  WAS  IN   LOVE  WITH  MISS  THEODOSIA  MACNAMABA. 


was  there  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  Purcells, 
who  abound  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and,  being 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  younger  than  I 
am  now,  thought  I  might  as  well  fall  in  love  with 
Miss  Theodosia  Macnamara.  She  was  a  fine  grown 
girl,  full  of  flesh  and  blood,  rose  five  foot  nine  at 
least  when  shod,  had  many  excellent  points,  and 
stepped  out  slappingly  upon  her  pasterns.  She  was 
somewhat  of  a  roarer,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  you 
could  hear  her  from  one  end  of  the  Walk  to  the  other  ; 
and  I  am  told,  that  as  she  has  grown  somewhat 
aged,  she  shows  symptoms  of  vice,  but  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  latter,  and  did  not  mind  the  former, 
because  I  never  had  a  fancy  for  your  mimini-pimini 
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young  ladies,  with  their  mouths  squeezed  into  the 
shape  and  dimensions  of  a  needle's  eye.  I  always 
suspect  such  damsels  as  having  a  very  portentous 
design  against  mankind  in  general. 

"  She  was  at  Mallow  for  the  sake  of  the  Spa,  it 
being  understood  that  she  was  consumptive — though 
I'll  answer  for  it,  her  lungs  were  not  touched  ;  and  I 
never  saw  any  signs  of  consumption  about  her,  except 
at  meal  times,  when  her  consumption  was  undoubt 
edly  great.  However,  her  mother,  a  very  nice 
middle-aged  woman — she  was  of  the  O'Begans  of 
the  West,  and  a  perfect  lady  in  her  manners,  with 
a  very  remarkable  red  nose,  which  she  attributed  to 
a  cold  which  had  settled  in  that  part,  and  which 
cold  she  was  always  endeavouring  to  cure  with 
various  balsamic  preparations  taken  inwardly, — 
maintained  that  her  poor  chicken,  as  she  called  her, 
was  very  delicate,  and  required  the  air  and  water  of 
Mallow  to  cure  her.  Theodosia  (she  was  so  named 
after  some  of  the  Limerick  family),  or,  as  we  gene 
rally  called  her,  Dosy,  was  rather  of  a  sanguine 
complexion,  with  hair  that  might  be  styled  auburn, 
but  which  usually  received  another  name.  Her 
nose  was  turned  up,  as  they  say  was  that  of  Cleo 
patra  ;  and  her  mouth,  which  was  never  idle,  being 
always  employed  in  eating,  drinking,  shouting,  or 
laughing,  was  of  Considerable  dimensions.  Her 
eyes  were  piercers,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  a  cast ; 
and  her  complexion  was  equal  to  a  footman's  plush 
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breeches,  or  the  first  tinge  of  the  bloom  of  morning 
bursting  through  a  summer-cloud,  or  what  else 
verse -making  men  are  fond  of  saying.  I  remember 
a  young  man  who  was  in  love  with  her  writing  a 
song  about  her,  in  which  there  was  one  or  other  of 
the  similes  above  mentioned,  I  forget  which.  The 
verses  were  said  to  be  very  clever,  as  no  doubt  they 
were ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  them,  never  being  able 
to  remember  poetry.  Dosy's  mother  used  to  say 
that  it  was  a  hectic  flush — if  so,  it  was  a  very  per 
manent  flush,  for  it  never  left  her  cheeks  for  a 
moment,  and  had  it  not  belonged  to  a  young  lady 
in  a  galloping  consumption,  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  dairymaid. 

"  Pardon  these  details,  gentlemen,"  said  Bob 
Burke,  sighing,  "  but  one  always  thinks  of  the  first 
loves.  Tom  Moore  says  that '  there's  nothing  half  so 
sweet  in  life  as  young  love's  dram  ; '  and  talking 
of  that,  if  there's  anything  left  in  the  brandy-bottle, 
hand  it  over  to  me.  Here's  to  the  days  gone  by ; 
they  will  never  come  again.  Dear  Dosy,  you  and 
I  had  some  fun  together.  I  see  her  now  with  her 
red  hair  escaping  from  under  her  hat,  in  a  pea- 
green  habit,  a  stiff-cutting  whip  in  her  hand,  lick 
ing  it  into  Tom  the  Devil,  a  black  horse,  that 
would  have  carried  a  sixteen  stoner  over  a  six-foot 
wall,  following  Will  Wrixon's  hounds  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  singing  out,  '  Go  it,  my 
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trumps.'     These  are  the  recollections  that   bring 
tears  in  a  man's  eyes." 

There  were  none  visible  in  Bob's,  but  as  he  here 
finished  his  dram,  it  is  perhaps  a  convenient  oppor 
tunity  for  concluding  a  chapter. 


CHAPTER    II. 

HOW  ENSIGN  BRADY  WENT  TO  DRINK  TEA  WITH   MISS 
THEODOSIA   MACNAMARA. 

"  THE  day  of  that  hunt  was  the  very  day  that  led 
to  my  duel  with  Brady.  He  was  a  long,  straddling, 
waddle-mouthed  chap,  who  had  no  more  notion  of 
riding  a  hunt  than  a  rhinoceros.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  showy- enough-looking  mare,  which  had  been 
nerved  by  Kodolphus  Bootiman,  the  horse-doctor, 
and  though  '  a  good  'un  to  look  at,  was  a  rum  'uri 
to  go ; '  and  before  she  was  nerved,  all  the  work 
had  been  taken  out  of  her  by  long  Lanty  Philpot, 
who  sold  her  to  Brady  after  dinner  for  fifty  pounds, 
she  being  not  worth  twenty  in  her  best  day,  and 
Brady  giving  his  bill  at  three  months  for  the  fifty. 
My  friend  the  ensign  was  no  judge  of  a  horse,  arid 
the  event  showed  that  my  cousin  Lanty  was  no 
judge  of  a  bill — not  a  cross  of  the  fifty  having  been 
paid  from  that  day  to  this ;  and  it  is  out  of  the 
question  now,  it  being  long  past  the  statute  of  limi- 
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tations,  to  say  nothing  of  Brady  having  since  twice 
taken  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  So  both  parties 
jockeyed  one  another,  having  that  pleasure  which 
must  do  them  instead  of  profit. 

"  She  was  a  bay  chestnut,  and  nothing  would  do 
Brady  but  he  must  run  her  at  a  little  gap  which 
Miss  Dosy  was  going  to  clear,  in  order  to  show  his 
gallantry  and  agility ;  and  certainly  I  must  do  him 
the  credit  to  say  that  he  did  get  his  mare  on  the 
gap,  which  was  no  small  feat,  but  there  she  broke 
down,  and  off  went  Brady,  neck  and  crop,  into  as 
fine  a  pool  of  stagnant  green  mud  as  you  would 
ever  wish  to  see.  He  was  ducked  regularly  in  it, 
and  he  came  out,  if  not  in  the  jacket,  yet  in  the 
colours,  of  the  Kifle  Brigade,  looking  rueful  enough 
at  his  misfortune,  as  you  may  suppose.  But  he  had 
not  much  time  to  think  of  the  figure  lie  cut,  for 
before  he  could  well  get  up,  who  should  come  right 
slap  over  him  but  Miss  Dosy  herself  upon  Tom  the 
Devil,  having  cleared  the  gap  and  a  yard  beyond 
the  pool  in  fine  style.  Brady  ducked,  and  escaped 
the  horse,  a  little  fresh  daubing  being  of  less  con 
sequence  than  the  knocking  out  of  his  brains,  if  he 
had  any ;  but  he  did  not  escape  a  smart  rap  from  a 
stone  which  one  of  Tom's  heels  flung  back  with 
such  unlucky  accuracy  as  to  hit  Brady  right  in  the 
mouth,  knocking  out  one  of  his  eye-teeth  (which, 
I  do  not  recollect).  Brady  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  bawled,  as  any  man  might  do  in  such  a 
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case,  so  loud,  that  Miss  Dosy  checked  Tom  for  a 
minute  to  turn  round,  and  there  she  saw  him  making 
the  most  horrid  faces  in  the  world,  his  mouth 
streaming  blood,  and  himself  painted  green  from 
head  to  foot  with  as  pretty  a  coat  of  shining  slime 
as  was  to  be  found  in  the  province  of  Munster. 
*  That's  the  gentleman  you  just  leapt  over,  Miss 
Dosy,'  said  I,  for  I  had  joined  her,  '  and  he  seems 
to  be  in  some  confusion.'  *  I  am  sorry,'  said  she, 
'  Bob,  that  I  should  have  in  any  way  offended  him 
or  any  other  gentleman,  by  leaping  over  him,  but 
I  can't  wait  now.  Take  him  my  compliments,  and 
tell  him  I  should  be  happy  to  see  him  at  tea  at  six 
o'clock  this  evening,  in  a  different  suit.'  Off  she 
went,  and  I  rode  back  with  her  message  (by  which 
means  I  was  thrown  out) ;  and  would  you  believe  it, 

he  had  the  ill  manners  to  say  '  the  h ; '  but  I 

shall  not  repeat  what  he  said.  It  was  impolite  to 
the  last  degree,  not  to  say  profane,  but  perhaps  he 
may  be  somewhat  excused  under  his  peculiar  cir 
cumstances.  There  is  no  knowing  what  even  Job 
himself  might  have  said,  immediately  after  having 
been  thrown  off  his  horse  into  a  green  pool,  with 
his  eye-tooth  knocked  out,  his  mouth  full  of  mud 
and  blood,  on  being  asked  to  a  tea-party. 

"  He — Brady,  not  Job — went,  nevertheless — for, 
on  our  return  to  Miss  Dosy's  lodgings,  we  found  a 
triangular  note,  beautifully  perfumed,  expressing 
his  gratitude  for  her  kind  invitation,  and  telling  her 
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not  to  think  of  the  slight  accident  which  had 
occurred.  How  it  happened,  he  added,  he  could 
not  conceive,  his  mare  never  having  broken  down 
with  him  before — which  was  true  enough,  as  that 
was  the  first  day  he  ever  mounted  her — and  she 
having  been  bought  by  himself  at  a  sale  of  the  Earl 
of  Darlington's  horses  last  year,  for  two  hundred 
guineas.  She  was  a  great  favourite,  he  went  on  to 
say,  with  the  Earl,  who  often  rode  her,  and  ran  at 
Doncaster  by  the  name  of  Miss  Eussell.  All  this 
latter  part  of  the  note  was  not  quite  so  true,  but 
then,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  when  we  talk  about 
horses  we  are  not  tied  down  to  be  exact  to  a  letter. 
If  we  were,  God  help  Tattersal's  ! 

"  To  tea,  accordingly,  the  ensign  came  at  six, 
wiped  clean,  and  in  a  different  set-out  altogether 
from  what  he  appeared  in  on  emerging  from  the 
ditch.  He  was,  to  make  use  of  a  phrase  introduced 
from  the  ancient  Latin  into  the  modern  Greek, 
togged  up  in  the  most  approved  style  of  his  Majesty's 
48th  foot.  Bright  was  the  scarlet  of  his  coat — deep 
the  blue  of  his  facings." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Antony  Harrison, 
here  interrupting  the  speaker;  "the  48th  are  not 
royals,  and  you  ought  to  know  that  no  regiment  but 
those  which  are  royal  sport  blue  facings.  I  re 
member,  once  upon  a  time,  in  a  coffee-shop,  detect 
ing  a  very  smart  fellow,  who  w,rote  some  clever 
things  in  a  Magazine  published  in  Edinburgh  by 
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one  Blackwood,  under  the  character  of  a  military 
man,  not  to  be  anything  of  the  kind,  by  his  talking 
about  ensigns  in  the  fusiliers — all  the  world  know 
ing  that  in  the  fusiliers  there  are  no  ensigns,  but 
in  their  place  second  lieutenants.  Let  me  set  you 
right  there,  Bob;  the  facings  your  friend  Brady 
exhibited  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  Mallow  tea- 
table  must  have  been  buff — pale  buff." 

"  Buff,  black,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  Pompadour, 
brick-dust,  no  matter  what  they  were,"  continued 
Burke,  in  nowise  pleased  by  the  interruption, 
"  they  were  as  bright  as  they  could  be  made,  and 
so  was  all  the  lace,  and  other  traps  which  I  shall 
not  specify  more  minutely,  as  I  am  in  presence  of 
so  sharp  a  critic.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  full  dress — 
as  you  know  is  done  in  country  quarters — and 
being  not  a  bad  plan  and  elevation  of  a  man,  looked 
well  enough.  Miss  Dosy,  I  perceived,  had  not  been 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  the 
gentleman  over  whom  she  had  leaped,  for  she  was 
dressed  in  her  purple  satin  body  and  white  skirt, 
which  she  always  put  on  when  she  washed  to  be 
irresistible,  and  her  hair  was  suffered  to  flow  in 
long  ringlets  down  her  fair  neck — and,  by  Jupiter, 
it  was  fair  as  a  swan's,  and  as  majestic  too — and 
no  mistake.  Yes  !  Dosy  Macnamara  looked  divine 
that  evening. 

"  Never  mind  I    Tea  was  brought  in   by   Mary 
Keefe,  and  it  was  just  as  all  other  teas  have  been 
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and  will  be.  Do  not,  however,  confound  it  with 
the  wafer -sliced  and  hot -watered  abominations 
which  are  inflicted,  perhaps  justly,  on  the  wretched 
individuals  who  are  guilty  of  haunting  soirees  and 
conversaziones  in  this  good  and  bad  city  of  London. 
The  tea  was  congou  or  souchong,  or  some  other  of 
these  Chinese  affairs,  for  anything  I  know  to  the 
contrary  ;  for,  having  dined  at  the  house,  I  was  mix 
ing  my  fifth  tumbler  when  tea  was  brought  in,  and 
Mrs  Macnamara  begged  me  not  to  disturb  myself; 
and  she  being  a  lady  for  whom  I  had  a  great  respect, 
I  complied  with  her  desire  ;  but  there  was  a  potato- 
cake,  an  inch  thick  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  which 
Mrs  Macnamara  informed  me  in  a  whisper  was  made 
by  Dosy  after  the  hunt. 

"  'Poor  chicken,'  she  said,  'if  she  had  the  strength, 
she  has  the  willingness  ;  but  she  is  so  delicate.  If 
you  saw  her  handling  the  potatoes  to-day.' 

"  '  Madam,'  said  I,  looking  tender,  and  putting 
my  hand  on  my  heart,  '  I  wish  I  was  a  potato  ! ' " 


CHAPTER    III. 
HOW  ENSIGN   BRADY  ASTONISHED  THE  NATIVES  AT  MISS 

THEODOSIA  MACNAMAEA'S. 

"  I  THOUGHT  this  was  an  uncommonly  pathetic 
wish,  after  the  manner  of  the  Persian  poet  Hafiz, 
but  it  was  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth,  when  Ensign 
Brady,  taking  a  cup  of  tea  from  Miss  Dosy's  hand, 
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been  in  Paris.     I  know  that  city  well,  and  so  I 
ought ;  but  I  did  many  naughty  things  there.' 

"  '  0  fie  ! '  said  Mrs  Macnamara. 

"  '  0,  madam/  continued  Brady,  '  the  fact  is,  that 
the  Paris  ladies  were  rather  too  fond  of  us  English. 
When  I  say  English,  I  mean  Scotch  and  Irish  as 
well ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  Irishmen  had  more 
good-luck  than  the  natives  of  the  other  two  islands/ 

"  '  In  my  geography  book/  said  Miss  Dosy,  'it 
is  put  down  only  as  one  island,  consisting  of  Eng 
land,  capital  London,  on  the  Thames,  in  the  south  ; 
and  Scotland,  capital  Edinburgh,  on  the  Forth,  in 
the  north  ;  population  ' 

"  '  Gad !  you  are  right/  said  Brady — '  perfectly 
right,  Miss  Macnamara.  I  see  you  are  quite  a  blue. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  it  is  scarce  possible  for  a 
good-looking  young  English  officer  to  escape  the 
French  ladies.  And  then  I  played  rather  deep — on 
the  whole,  however,  I  think,  I  may  say  I  won. 
Mortgageshire  and  I  broke  Frascati's  one  night — 
we  won  a  hundred  thousand  francs  at  rouge,  and 
fifty-four  thousand  at  roulette.  You  w^ould  have 
thought  the  croupiers  would  have  fainted ;  they 
tore  their  hair  with  vexation.  The  money,  how 
ever,  soon  went  again — we  could  not  keep  it.  As 
for  wine,  you  have  it  cheap  there,  and  of  a  quality 
which  you  cannot  get  in  England.  At  Very's,  for 
example,  I  drank  chambertin — it  is  a  kind  of  claret 
— for  three  francs  two  sous  a-bottle,  which  was, 
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beyond  all  comparison,  far  superior  to  what  I  drank, 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's, 
though  his  Grace  prides  himself  on  that  very  wine, 
and  sent  to  a  particular  binn  for  a  favourite  speci 
men,  when  I  observed  to  him  I  had  tasted  better  in 
Paris.  Out  of  politeness,  I  pretended  to  approve 
of  his  Grace's  choice  ;  but  I  give  you  my  honour — 
only  I  would  not  wish  it  to  reach  his  Grace's  ears 
-^-it  was  not  to  be  compared  to  what  I  had  at  Very's 
for  a  moment.' 

"  So  flowed  on  Brady  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
Tooleries,  as  he  thought  proper  to  call  them  ;  the 
Louvre,  with  its  pictures,  the  removal  of  which  he 
deplored  as  a  matter  of  taste,  assuring  us  that  he 
had  used  all  his  influence  with  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  prevent  it, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  Boulevards,  the  opera,  the  theatres, 
the  Champs  Elysees,  the  Montagnes  Russes  — 
everything,  in  short,  about  Paris,  was  depicted  to 
the  astonished  mind  of  Miss  Dosy.  Then  came 
London — where  he  belonged  to  I  do  not  know  how 
many  clubs — and  cutf  a  most  distinguished  figure 
in  the  fashionable  world.  He  was  of  the  Prince 
Eegent's  set,  and  assured  us,  on  his  honour,  that 
there  was  never  anything  so  ill-founded  as  the 
stories  afloat  to  the  discredit  of  that  illustrious  per 
son.  But  on  what  happened  at  Carlton  House,  he 
felt  obliged  to  keep  silence,  the  Prince  being  re 
markably  strict  in  exacting  a  promise  from  every 
3  N 
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gentleman  whom  he  admitted  to  his  table,  not  to 
divulge  anything  that  occurred  there — a  violation 
of  which  promise  was  the  cause  of  the  exclusion  of 
Brummell.  As  for  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  would 
rather  not  say  anything. 

"  And  so  forth.  Now,  in  those  days  of  my  inno 
cence,  I  believed  these  stories  as  gospel,  hating  the 
fellow  all  the  while  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
as  I  saw  that  he  made  a  deep  impression  on  Dosy, 
who  sat  in  open-mouthed  wonder,  swallowing  them 
down  as  a  common- councilman  swallows  turtle.  But 
times  are  changed.  I  have  seen  Paris  and  London 
since,  and  I  believe  I  know  both  villages  as  well  as 
most  men,  and  the  deuce  a  word  of  truth  did  Brady 
tell  in  his  whole  narrative.  In  Paris,  when  not  in 
quarters  (he  had  joined  some  six  or  eight  months 
after  Waterloo),  he  lived  au  cinquantieme  in  a  dog- 
hole  in  the  Eue  Git-le-Coeur  (a  street  at  what  I 
may  call  the  Surrey  side  of  Paris),  among  carters 
and  other  such  folk  ;  and  in  London  I  discovered 
that  his  principal  domicile  was  in  one  of  the  courts 
now  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  fine  new 
gimcrackery  at  Charing  Cross ;  it  was  in  Bound 
Court,  at  a  pieman's  of  the  name  of  Dudfield." 

"Dick  Dudfield?"  said  Jack  Ginger ;  "I  knew 
the  man  well — a  most  particular  friend  of  mine. 
He  was  a  duffer  besides  being  a  pieman,  and  was 
transported  some  years  ago.  He  is  now  a  flourish 
ing  merchant  in  Australasia,  and  will,  I  suppose, 
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in  due  time  be  grandfather  to  a  member  of  Con 
gress." 

"  There  it  was  that  Brady  lived  then,"  con 
tinued  Bob  Burke,  "  when  he  was  hobnobbing  with 
Georgius  Quartus,  and  dancing  at  Almack's  with 
Lady  Elizabeth  Conynghame.  Faith,  the  nearest 
approach  he  ever  made  to  royalty  was  when  he  was 
put  into  the  King's  own  Bench,  where  he  sojourned 
many  a  long  day.  What  an  ass  I  was  to  believe  a 
word  of  such  stuff!  but,  nevertheless,  it  goes  down 
with  the  rustics  to  the  present  minute.  I  some 
times  sport  a  duke  or  so  myself,  when  I  find  myself 
among  yokels,  and  I  rise  vastly  in  estimation  by  so 
doing.  What  do  we  come  to  London  or  Paris  for, 
but  to  get  some  touch  of  knowing  how  to  do  tilings 
properly  ?  It  would  be  devilish  hard,  I  think,  for 
Ensign  Brady,  or  Ensign  Brady's  master,  to  do  rne 
nowadays  by  flamming  off  titles  of  high  life." 

The  company  did  no  more  than  justice  to  Mr 
Burke's  experience,  by  unanimously  admitting  that 
such  a  feat  was  all  but  impossible. 

"  I  was,"  he  went  on,  "  a  good  deal  annoyed  at 
my  inferiority,  and  I  could  not  help  seeing  that 
Miss  Dosy  was  making  comparisons  that  were 
rather  odious,  as  she  glanced  from  the  gay  uniform 
of  the  Ensign  on  my  habiliments,  which  having 
been  perpetrated  by  a  Mallow  tailor  with  a  hatchet, 
or  pitchfork,  or  pickaxe,  or  some  such  tool,  did  not 
stand  the  scrutiny  to  advantage.  I  was,  I  think,  a 
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better -looking  fellow  than  Brady.  Well,  well — 
laugh  if  you  like.  I  am  no  beauty,  I  know  ;  but 
then,  consider  that  what  I  am  talking  of  was  six 
teen  years  ago,  and  more  ;  and  a  man  does  not  stand 
the  battering  I  have  gone  through  for  these  six 
teen  years  with  impunity.  Do  you  call  the  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  tumblers  of  punch,  in  all  its 
varieties,  that  T  have  since  imbibed,  nothing?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack  Ginger,  with  a  sigh,  "  there 
was  a  song  we  used  to  sing  on  board  the  Brimstone, 
when  cruising  about  the  Spanish  main — 

'  If  Mars  leaves  his  scars,  jolly  Bacchus  as  well 
Sets  his  trace  on  the  face,  which  a  toper  will  tell ; 
But  which  a  more  merry  campaign  has  pursued, 
The  shedder  of  wine,  or  the  shedder  of  blood  ?' 

I  forget  the  rest  of  it.  Poor  Ned  Nixon  !  It  was 
he  who  made  that  song — he  was  afterwards  bit  in 
tvfo  by  a  shark,  having  tumbled  overboard  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  one  fine  summer  day,  off  Port 
Royal." 

"Well,  at  all  events,"  said  Burke,  continuing  his 
narrative,  "  I  thought  I  was  a  better-looking  fellow 
than  my  rival,  and  was  fretted  at  being  sung  down. 
I  resolved  to  outstay  him — and  though  he  sate 
long  enough,  I,  who  was  more  at  home,  contrived 
to  remain  after  him,  but  it  was  only  to  hear  him 
extolled. 

"  '  A  very  nice  young  man,'  said  Mrs  Macnainara. 
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"  '  An  extreme  nice  young  man,'  responded  Miss 
Theodosia. 

"  '  A  perfect  gentleman  in  liis  manners  ;  he  puts 
nie  quite  in  mind  of  my  uncle,  the  late  Jerry  0 'Re 
gan,'  observed  Mrs  Macnamara. 

"  '  Quite  the  gentleman  in  every  particular,' 
ejaculated  Miss  Theodosia. 

"  '  He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world  for  so 
young  a  man,'  remarked  Mrs  Macnamara. 

"  '  He  has  mixed  in  the  best  society,  too,'  cried 
Miss  Theodosia. 

"  *  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  young  man  to 
travel,'  quoth  Mrs  Macnamara. 

"  *  And  a  very  great  disadvantage  to  a  young 
man  to  be  always  sticking  at  home,'  chimed  in 
Miss  Theodosia,  looking  at  me  ;  l  it  shuts  them  out 
from  all  chances  of  the  elegance  which  we  have 
just  seen  displayed  by  Ensign  Brady  of  the  48th 
Foot.' 

"  '  For  my  part,'  said  I,  '  I  do  not  think  him  such 
an  elegant  fellow  at  all.  Do  you  remember,  Dosy 
Macnamara,  how  he  looked  when  he  got  up  out  of 
the  green  puddle  to-day?' 

"  '  Mr  Burke,'  said  she,  '  that  was  an  accident 
that  might  happen  any  man.  You  were  thrown 
yourself  this  day  week,  on  clearing  Jack  Falvey's 
wall — so  you  need  not  reflect  on  Mr  Brady.' 

"  '  If  I  was,'  said  I,  '  it  was  as  fine  a  leap  as 
ever  was  made ;  and  I  was  on  my  mare  in  half  a 
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shake  afterwards.  Bob  Buller  of  Bally thomas,  or 
Jack  Prendergast,  or  Fergus  O'Connor,  could  not 
have  it  rode  it  better.  And  you  too  ' 

"  '  Well,'  said  she,  *  I  am  not  going  to  dispute 
with  you.  I  am  sleepy,  and  must  get  to  bed.' 

"  '  Do,  poor  chicken,'  said  Mrs  Macnamara, 
soothingly,  '  and,  Bob,  my  dear,  I  wish  it  was  in 
your  power  to  go  travel,  and  see  the  Booleries  and 
the  Tooleyvards,  and  the  rest,  and  then  you  might 
be,  in  course  of  time,  as  genteel  as  Ensign  Brady.' 

"  '  Heigho ! '  said  Miss  Dosy,  ejecting  a  sigh. 
1  Travel,  Bob,  travel.' 

"  '  I  will,'  said  I,  at  once,  and  left  the  house  in 
the  most  abrupt  manner,  after  consigning  Ensign 
Brady  to  the  particular  attention  of  Tisiphone, 
Alecto,  and  Megcera,  all  compressed  into  one  em 
phatic  monosyllable. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

HOW  BOB  BURKE,  AFTER  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  BARNEY  PULVER- 
TAFT,  ASCERTAINED  THAT  HE  WAS  DESPERATELY  IN  LOVE 
WITH  MISS  THEODOSIA  MACNAMARA. 

"  ON  leaving  Dosy's  lodgings,  T  began  to  consult 
the  state  of  my  heart.  Am  I  really,  said  I,  so 
much  in  love,  as  to  lose  my  temper  if  this  prating 
ensign  should  carry  off  the  lady  ?  I  was  much 
puzzled  to  resolve  the  question.  I  walked  up  arid 
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down  the  Spa- Walk,  whiffing  a  cigar,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  without  being  able  to  come  to  a  deci 
sion.  At  last,  just  as  the  cigar  was  out,  my  eye 
caught  a  light  in  the  window  of  Barney  Pulvertaft, 
the  attorney — old  Six-and-Eightpence,  as  we  used 
to  call  him.  I  knew  he  was  the  confidential  agent 
of  the  Macnamaras  ;  and  as  he  had  carried  on  six 
teen  lawsuits  for  my  father,  I  thought  I  had  a  claim 
to  learn  something  about  the  affairs  of  Miss  Dosy. 
I  understood  she  was  an  heiress,  but  had  never, 
until  now,  thought  of  inquiring  into  the  precise 
amount  of  her  expectancies.  Seeing  that  the  old 
fellow  was  up,  I  determined  to  step  over,  and  found 
him  in  the  middle  of  law-papers,  although  it  was 
then  rather  late,  with  a  pot-bellied  jug,  of  the  bee 
hive  pattern,  by  his  side,  full  of  punch — or  rather, 
I  should  say,  half-full ;  for  Six-and-Eightpence  had 
not  been  idle.  His  snuff-coloured  wig  was  cocked 
on  one  side  of  his  head — his  old  velveteen  breeches 
open  at  the  knee — his  cravat  off — his  shirt  unbut 
toned — his  stockings  half  down  his  lean  legs — his 
feet  in  a  pair  of  worsted  slippers.  The  old  fellow 
was,  in  short,  relaxed  for  the  night,  but  he  had  his 
pen  in  his  hand. 

"  '  I  am  only  filling  copies  of  capiases,  Bob,'  said 
he  ;  '  light  and  pleasant  work,  which  does  not  dis 
tress  one  in  an  evening.  There  are  a  few  of  your 
friends  booked  here.  What  has  brought  you  to  me 
so  late  to-night  ? — but  your  father's  son  is  always 
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welcome.  Ay,  there  were  few  men  like  your  father 
— never  stagged  in  a  lawsuit  in  his  life — saw  it 
always  out  to  the  end — drove  it  from  court  to  court ; 
— if  he  was  beat,  why,  so  much  the  worse,  but  he 
never  fretted — if  he  won,  faith  1  he  squeezed  the 
opposite  party  well.  Ay,  he  was  a  good-hearted, 
honest,  straightforward  man.  I  wish  I  had  a  hun 
dred  such  clients.  So  here's  his  memory  anyhow.' 

"  Six-and-Eightpence  had  a  good  right  to  give 
the  toast,  as  what  constituted  the  excellence  of  my 
father  in  his  eyes  had  moved  most  of  the  good  acres 
of  Ballyburke  out  of  the  family  into  the  hands  of 
the  lawyers  ;  but  from  filial  duty  I  complied  with 
the  attorney's  request — the  more  readily,  because  I 
well  knew,  from  long  experience,  that  his  skill  in 
punch-making  was  unimpeachable.  So  we  talked 
about  my  father's  old  lawsuits,  and  I  got  Barney 
into  excellent  humour,  by  letting  him  tell  me  of  the 
great  skill  and  infinite  adroitness  which  he  had  dis 
played  upon  a  multiplicity  of  occasions.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  we  were  deep  in  the  second  jug,  and 
Six-and-Eightpence  was  beginning  to  show  symp 
toms  of  being  cut,  that  I  ventured  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  my  visit.  I  did  it  as  cautiously  as  I 
could,  but  the  old  fellow  soon  found  out  my  drift. 

"  *  No,'  hiccuped  he — '  Bob — 'twont — 'twont — 
do.  Close  as  green — green  wax.  Never  te-tell 
profess  -  profess  -  professional  secrets.  Know  her 
expec — hiccup — tances  to  a  ten-ten-penny.  So 
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you  are  after — after — lier  ?  Ah,  Bo-bob  !  She'll 
be  a  ca-catch — but  not  a  wo-word  from  me.  No — 
never.  Bar-ney  Pe-pulverta-taft  is  game  to  the 
last.  Never  be-betrayed  ye-your  father.  God  rest 
his  soul — he  was  a  wo-worthy  man.' 

"  On  this  recollection  of  the  merits  of  my  sainted 
sire,  the  attorney  wept ;  and  in  spite  of  all  his  pro 
fessional  determinations,  whether  the  potency  of 
the  fluid  or  the  memory  of  the  deceased  acted  upon 
him,  I  got  at  the  facts.  Dosy  had  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  the  world — her  mo 
ther's  property  was  an  annuity  which  expired  with 
herself ;  but  her  uncle,  by  the  father's  side,  Mick 
Macnamara  of  Kawleash,  had  an  estate  of  at  least 
five  hundred  a-year,  which,  in  case  of  his  dying 
without  issue,  was  to  come  to  her — besides  a  power 
of  money  saved ;  Mick  being  one  who,  to  use  the 
elegant  phraseology  of  my  friend  the  attorney, 
would  skin  a  flea  for  the  sake  of  selling  the  hide. 
All  this  money,  ten  thousand  pounds,  or  something 
equally  musical,  would  in  all  probability  go  to  Miss 
Dosy — the  L.500  a-year  was  hers  by  entail.  Now, 
as  her  uncle  was  eighty -four  years  old,  unmarried, 
and  in  the  last  stage  of  the  palsy,  it  was  a  thing  as 
sure  as  the  bank,  that  Miss  Dosy  was  a  very  rich 
heiress  indeed. 

"  '  So — so,'  said  Six-and-Eightpence — l  this — 
this — is  strictly  confiddle  -  confid  -  confiddledential. 
Do — do  not  say  a  word  about  it.  I  ought  not  to 
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have  to-told  it — but,  you  do-dog,  you  wheedled  it 
out  of  me.  Da-dang  it,  I  co-could  not  ref-refuse 
your  father's  son.  You  are  ve-very  like  him — as  I 
sa-saw  him  sitting  many  a  ti-time  in  that  cha-chair. 
But  you  nev-never  will  have  his  spu- spunk  in  a 
sho-shoot  (suit).  There,  the  lands  of  Arry-arry- 
arry  -  bally  -  bally-be  -  beg  -  clock  -  dough  -  macde  -de- 
duagh — confound  the  wo-word — of  Arryballybeg- 
cloughmacduagh,  the  finest  be-bog  in  the  co-coun 
try — are  ye-yours — but  you  haven't  spu- spunk  to 
go  into  Cha-chancery  for  it,  like  your  worthy  fa- 
father,  Go-god  rest  his  soul.  Blow  out  that  se- 
second  ca-candle,  Bo-bob,  for  I  hate  waste.' 

"  '  There's  but  one  in  the  room,  Barney,'  said  I. 

11  '  You  mean  to  say,'  hiccuped  he,  '  that  I  am 
te-te-tipsy  ?  Well,  well,  ye-young  fe-fellows,  wTell, 
I  am  their  je-joke.  However,  as  the  je-jug  is  out, 
you  must  be  je-jogging.  Early  to  bed,  and  early 

to  rise,  is  the  way  to  be .  However,  le-lend 

me  your  arm  up  the  sta-stairs,  for  they  are  very 
slip-slippery  to-night.' 

"  I  conducted  the  attorney  to  his  bedchamber, 
and  safely  stowed  him  into  bed,  while  he  kept  stam 
mering  forth  praises  on  my  worthy  father,  and  up 
braiding  me  with  want  of  spunk  in  not  carrying  on 
a  Chancery  suit  begun  by  him  some  twelve  years 
before,  for  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  of  bog,  the 
value  of  which  would  scarcely  have  amounted  to 
the  price  of  the  parchment  expended  on  it.  Having 
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performed  this  duty,  I  proceeded  homewards,  la 
bouring  under  a  variety  of  sensations. 

"  How  delicious  is  the  feeling  of  love,  when  it 
first  takes  full  possession  of  a  youthful  bosom  ! 
Before  its  balmy  influence  vanish  all  selfish  thoughts 
— all  grovelling  notions.  Pure  and  sublimated,  the 
soul  looks  forward  to  objects  beyond  self,  and  mer 
ges  all  ideas  of  personal  identity  in  aspirations  of 
the  felicity  to  be  derived  from  the  being  adored.  A 
thrill  of  rapture  pervades  the  breast — an  intense 
but  bland  flame  permeates  every  vein — throbs  in 
every  pulse.  Oh,  blissful  period,  brief  in  duration, 
but  crowded  with  thoughts  of  happiness  never  to 
recur  again  !  As  I  gained  the  Walk,  the  moon  was 
high  and  bright  in  heaven,  pouring  a  flood  of  mild 
light  over  the  trees.  The  stars  shone  with  sapphire 
lustre  in  the  cloudless  sky — not  a  breeze  disturbed 
the  deep  serene.  I  was  alone.  I  thought  of  my 
love — of  what  else  could  I  think  ?  What  1  had  just 
heard  had  kindled  my  passion  for  the  divine  Theo- 
dosia  into  a  quenchless  blaze.  Yes,  I  exclaimed 
aloud,  I  do  love  her.  Such  an  angel  does  not  exist 
on  the  earth.  What  charms  1  What  innocence  ! 
What  horsewomanship  !  Five  hundred  a -year 
certain !  Ten  thousand  pounds  in  perspective  ! 
I'll  repurchase  the  lands  of  Ballyburke — I'll  rebuild 
the  hunting-lodge  in  the  G-altees — I'll  keep  a  pack 
of  hounds,  and  live  a  sporting  life.  Ob,  dear, 
divine  Theodosia,  how  I  do  adore  you !  I'll  shoot 
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that  Brady,  and  no  mistake.     How  dare  he  inter 
fere  where  my  affections  are  so  irrevocably  fixed  ? 

"  Such  were  my  musings.  Alas  !  how  we  are 
changed  as  we  progress  through  the  world  !  That 
breast  becomes  arid,  which  once  was  open  to  every 
impression  of  the  tender  passion.  The  rattle  of  the 
dice-box  beats  out  of  the  head  the  rattle  of  the 
quiver  of  Cupid — and  the  shuffling  of  the  cards  ren 
ders  the  rustling  of  his  wings  inaudible.  The 
necessity  of  looking  after  a  tablecloth  supersedes 
that  of  looking  after  a  petticoat,  and  we  more  wil 
lingly  make  an  assignation  with  a  mutton-chop, 
than  with  an  angel  in  female  form.  The  bonds  of 
love  are  exchanged  for  those  of  the  conveyancer — 
bills  take  the  place  of  billets,  and  we  do  not  pro 
test,  but  are  protested  against,  by  a  three-and-six- 
penny  notary.  Such  are  the  melancholy  effects  of 
age.  I  knew  them  not  then.  I  continued  to  muse 
full  of  sweet  thoughts,  until  gradually  the  moon 
faded  from  the  sky — the  stars  went  out — and  all 
was  darkness.  Morning  succeeded  to  night,  and, 
on  awaking,  I  found  that,  owing  to  the  forgetful- 
ness  in  which  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  Theodosia 
had  plunged  me,  I  had  selected  the  bottom  step  of 
old  Barney  PulvertafVs  door  as  my  couch,  and  was 
awakened  from  repose  in  consequence  of  his  ser 
vant-maid  (one  Norry  Mulcaky)  having  emptied 
the  contents  of  her — washing-tub,  over  my  slum 
bering  person." 
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CHAPTER    V. 

HOW  BOB  BURKE,  AFTER  CONSULTATION  WITH  WOODEN  -  LEG 
WADDY,  FOUGHT  THE  DUEL  WITH  ENSIGN  BRADY  FOR  THE 
SAKE  OF  MISS  THEODOSIA  MACNAMARA. 

"  AT  night  I  had  fallen  asleep  fierce  in  the  deter 
mination  of  exterminating  Brady  ;  but  with  the 
morrow,  cool  reflection  came — made  probably  cooler 
by  the  aspersion  I  had  suffered.  How  could  I  fight 
him,  when  he  had  never  given  me  the  slightest 
affront  ?  To  be  sure,  picking  a  quarrel  is  not  hard, 
thank  God,  in  any  part  of  Ireland  ;  but  unless  I  was 
quick  about  it,  he  might  get  so  deep  into  the  good 
graces  of  Dosy,  who  was  as  flammable  as  tinder,  that 
even  rny  shooting  him  might  not  be  of  any  prac 
tical  advantage  to  myself.  Then,  besides,  he  might 
shoot  me  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  was  not  by  any  means  so 
determined  in  the  affair  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  as  I  was  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  I  got 
home,  however,  dressed,  shaved,  &c.,  and  turned 
out.  '  I  think/  said  I  to  myself,  *  the  best  thing  I 
can  do,  is  to  go  and  consult  Wooden-leg  Waddy  ; 
and,  as  he  is  an  early  man,  I  shall  catch  him  now.' 
The  thought  was  no  sooner  formed  than  executed  ; 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  was  walking  with 
Wooden-leg  Waddy  in  his  garden,  at  the  back  of 
his  house,  by  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater. 

"  Waddy  had  been  in  the  Hundred-and-First,  and 
had  seen  much  service  in  that  distinguished  corps." 
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"  I  remember  it  well  during  the  war,"  said 
Antony  Harrison  ;  "we  used  to  call  it  the  Hungry  - 
and- Worst ; — but  it  did  its  duty  on  a  pinch  never 
theless." 

"  No  matter,"  continued  Burke  ;  "  Waddy  had 
served  a  good  deal,  arid  lost  his  leg  somehow,  for 
which  he  had  a  pension  besides  his  half-pay,  and 
he  lived  in  ease  and  affluence  among  the  Bucks  of 
Mallow.  He  was  a  great  hand  at  settling  and 
arranging  duels,  being  what  we  generally  call  in 
Ireland  a  judgmatical  sort  of  man — a  word  which,  I 
think,  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  the 
English  vocabulary.  When  I  called  on  him,  he 
was  smoking  his  meerschaum,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  his  garden  in  an  old  undress-coat,  and  a  fur 
cap  on  his  head.  I  bade  him  good  morning  ;  to 
which  salutation  he  answered  by  a  nod,  and  a  more 
prolonged  whiff. 

"  '  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Wooden-leg/  said  I, 
'  on  a  matter  which  nearly  concerns  me.'  On  which, 
I  received  another  nod,  and  another  whiff  in  reply. 

"  'The  fact  is,'  said  T,  'that  there  is  an  Ensign 
Brady  of  the  48th  quartered  here,  with  whom  I 
have  some  reason  to  be  angry,  and  I  am  thinking  of 
calling  him  out.  I  have  come  to  ask  your  advice 
whether  I  should  do  so  or  not.  He  has  deeply  in 
jured  me,  by  interfering  between  me  and  the  girl 
of  my  affections.  What  ought  I  to  do  in  such  a 
case?' 
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" '  Fight  him,  by  all  means,'  said  Wooden-leg 
Waddy. 

"  '  But  the  difficulty  is  this — he  has  offered  me 
no  affront,  direct  or  indirect — we  have  no  quarrel 
whatever — and  he  has  not  paid  any  addresses  to  the 
lady.  He  and  I  have  scarcely  been  in  contact  at 
all.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  manage  it  immediately 
with  any  propriety.  What  then  can  I  do  now  ?' 

-"  '  Do  not  fight  him,  by  any  means/  said  Wooden- 
leg  Waddy. 

"  '  Still  these  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  He, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  is  coming  between 
me  and  my  mistress,  which  is  doing  me  an  injury 
perfectly  equal  to  the  grossest  insult.  How  should 
I  act?' 

"'Fight  him,  by  all  means/  said  Wooden-leg 
Waddy. 

"  '  But  then  I  fear  if  I  were  to  call  him  out  on  a 
groundless  quarrel,  or  one  which  would  appear  to 
be  such,  that  I  should  lose  the  good  graces  of  the 
lady,  and  be  laughed  at  by  my  friends,  or  set  down 
as  a  quarrelsome  and  dangerous  companion.' 

"  '  Do  not  fight  him  then,  by  any  means/  said 
Wooden-leg  Waddy. 

"  '  Yet  as  he  is  a  military  man,  he  must  know 
enough  of  the  etiquette  of  these  affairs  to  feel  per 
fectly  confident  that  he  has  affronted  me  ;  and  the 
opinion  of  a  .military  man,  standing,  as  of  course 
he  does,  in  the  rank  and  position  of  a  gentleman, 
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could   not,    I   think,  be   overlooked   without  dis 
grace.' 

"  '  Fight  him,  by  all  means,'  said  Wooden-leg 
Waddy. 

"  '  But  then,  talking  of  gentlemen,  I  own  he  is 
an  officer  of  the  48th,  but  his  father  is  a  fish-tackle 
seller  in  John  Street,  Kilkenny,  who  keeps  a  three- 
halfpenny  shop,  where  you  may  buy  everything, 
from  a  cheese  to  a  cheese-toaster,  from  a  felt  hat  to 
a  pair  of  brogues,  from  a  pound  of  brown  soap  to  a 
yard  of  huckaback  towels.  He  got  his  commission 
by  his  father's  retiring  from  the  Ormonde  interest, 
and  acting  as  whipper-in  to  the  sham  freeholders 
from  Castlecomer ;  and  I  am,  as  you  know,  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  Burkes — straight  from  the  De 
Burgos  themselves — and  when  I  think  of  that,  I 
really  do  not  like  to  meet  this  Mr  Brady.' 

"  '  Do  not  fight  him,  by  any  means/  said  Wooden- 
leg  Waddy." 

"  This  advice  of  your  friend  Waddy  to  you,"  said 
Tom  Meggot,  interrupting  Burke,  "  much  resembles 
that  which  Pantagruel  gave  Panurge  on  the  subject 
of  his  marriage,  as  I  heard  a  friend  of  mine,  Percy, 
of  Gray's  Inn,  reading  to  me  the  other  day." 

"  I  do  not  know  the  people  you  speak  of,"  con-  ' 
tinned   Bob,    "  but   such   was   the    advice   which 
Waddy  gave  me. 

"  '  Why,'  said  I,  '  Wooden-leg,  my  friend,  this 
is  like  playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock ;  what  is 
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knocked  forward  with  one  hand  is  knocked  back 
with  the  other.  Come,  tell  me  what  I  ought  to 
do.' 

"'Well,1  said  Wooden-leg,  taking  the  meer 
schaum  out  of  his  mouth,  '  in  dubiis  suspice,  &c. 
Let  us  decide  it  by  tossing  a  halfpenny.  If  it 
conies  down  head,  you  fight — if  harp,  you  do  not. 
Nothing  can  be  fairer.' 

"  I  assented. 

"  l  Which,'  said  he,  ( is  it  to  be — two  out  of  three, 
as  at  Newmarket,  or  the  first  toss  to  decide  ? ' 

"  l  Sudden  death,'  said  I,  '  and  there  will  soon  be 
an  end  of  it/ 

"Up  went  the  halfpenny,  and  we  looked  with 
anxious  eyes  for  its  descent,  when,  unluckily,  it 
stuck  in  a  gooseberry -bush. 

"'I  don't  like  that,'  said  Wooden-leg  Waddy; 
*  for  it's  a  token  of  bad  luck.  But  here  goes  again.' 

"  Again  the  copper  soared  to  the  sky,  and  down 
it  came — head. 

11 '  I  wish  you  joy,  my  friend,'  said  Waddy ; 
'  you  are  to  fight.  That  was  my  opinion  all  along ; 
though  I  did  not  like  to  commit  myself.  I  can  lend 
you  a  pair  of  the  most  beautiful  duellings-pistols 
ever  put  into  a  man's  hand — Wogden's,  I  swear. 
The  last  time  they  were  out,  they  shot  Joe  Brown 
of  Mount  Badger  as  dead  as  Harry  the  Eighth.' 

"  *  Will  you  be  my  second  ? '  said  I. 

"  '  Why,  no,'  replied  Wooden-leg,  '  I  cannot ;  for 
3  o 


I  am  bound  over  By  a  rascally  magistrate  to  keep 
the  peace,  because  I  barely  broke  the  head  of  a 
blackguard  bailiff,  who  came  here  to  serve  a  writ 
on  a  friend  of  mine,  with  one  of  my  spare  legs.  But 
I  can  get  you  a  second  at  once.  My  nephew,  Major 
Mug,  has  just  come  to  me  on  a  few  days'  visit, 
and,  as  he  is  quite  idle,  it  will  give  him  some 
amusement  to  be  your  second.  Look  up  at  his 
bedroom — you  see  he  is  shaving  himself.' 

"  In  a  short  time  the  Major  made  his  appear 
ance,  dressed  with  a  most  military  accuracy  of  cos 
tume.  There  was  not  a  speck  of  dust  on  his  well- 
brushed  blue  surtout — not  a  vestige  of  hair,  ex 
cept  the  regulation  whiskers,  on  his  closely-shaven 
countenance.  His  hat  was  brushed  to  the  most 
glossy  perfection — his  boots  shone  in  the  jetty  glow 
of  Day  and  Martin.  There  was  scarcely  an  ounce 
of  flesh  on  his  hard  and  weather-beaten  face,  and, 
as  he  stood  rigidly  upright,  you  would  have  sworn 
that  every  sinew  and  muscle  of  his  body  was  as 
stiff  as  whipcord.  He  saluted  us  in  military  style, 
and  was  soon  put  in  possession  of  the  case. 
Wooden-leg  Waddy  insinuated  that  there  were 
hardly  as  yet  grounds  for  a  duel. 

"  *  I  differ/  said  Major  Mug,  '  decidedly — the 
grounds  are  ample.  I  never  saw  a  clearer  case  in 
my  life,  and  I  have  been  principal  or  second  in 
seven-and-twenty.  If  I  collect  your  story  rightly, 
Mr  Burke,  he  gave  you  an  abrupt  answer  in  the 
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field,  which  was  highly  derogatory  to  the  lady  in 
question,  and  impertinently  rude  to  yourself?' 

"  'He  certainly,'  said  I,  'gave  me  what  we  call  a 
short  answer ;  but  I  did  not  notice  it  at  the  time, 
and  he  has  since  made  friends  with  the  young  lady.' 

" l  It  matters  nothing,'  observed  Major  Mug, 
*  what  you  may  think,  or  she  may  think.  The  busi 
ness  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  I  must  see  you 
through  it.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  write 
him  a  letter.  Send  out  for  paper — let  it  be  gilt- 
edged,  Waddy — that  we  may  do  the  thing  genteelly. 
I'll  dictate,  Mr  Burke,  if  you  please.' 

"  And  so  he  did.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  the 
note  was  as  follows  : — 


"'SPA- WALK,  MALLOW,  June  3,  18—. 
"  '  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  '  Sm, — A  desire  for  harmony  arid  peace,  which 
has  at  all  times  actuated  my  conduct,  prevented  me, 
yesterday,  from  asking  you  the  meaning  of  the  short 
and  contemptuous  message  which  you  commissioned 
me  to  deliver  to  a  certain  young  lady  of  our  ac 
quaintance,  whose  name  I  do  not  choose  to  drag  into 
a  correspondence.  But  now  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  disturbing  any  one,  I  must  say  that  in  your  de 
siring  me  to  tell  that  young  lady  she  might  consider 
herself  as  d — d,  you  were  guilty  of  conduct  highly 
unbecoming  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  sub- 
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versive  of  the  discipline  of  the  hunt.     I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  '  EGBERT  BURKE. 

"  '  P.  S. — This  note  will  be  delivered  to  you  by 
my  friend,  Major  Mug,  of  the  3d  West  Indian  ;  and 
you  will,  I  trust,  see  the  propriety  of  referring  him 
to  another  gentleman  without  further  delay.' 

"  *  That,  I  think,  is  neat,'  said  the  Major.  '  Now, 
seal  it  with  wax,  Mr  Burke,  with  wax — and  let  the 
seal  be  your  arms.  That's  right.  Now,  direct  it.' 

"'Ensign  Brady?' 

"  'No — no — the  right  thing  would  be,  "Mr  Brady, 
Ensign,  48th  foot,"  but  custom  allows  "Esquire," 
That  will  do.—"  Thady  Brady,  Esq.,  Ensign,  48th 
Foot,  Barracks,  Mallow."  He  shall  have  it  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

"  The  Major  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  he  brought  back  the  result  of  his 
mission.  The  Ensign,  he  told  us,  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  fight,  and  wanted  to  be  off,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  meant  no  offence,  did  not  even 
remember  having  used  the  expression,  and  offered 
to  ask  the  lady  if  she  conceived  for  a  moment  he 
had  any  idea  of  saying  anything  but  what  was 
complimentary  to  her. 

"  '  In  fact,'  said  the  Major,  'he  at  first  plumply 
refused  to  fight ;  but  I  soon  brought  him  to  reason. 
1  Sir,'  said  I,  'you  either  consent  to  fight,  or  refuse 
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to  fight.  In  the  first  case,  the  thing  is  settled  to 
hand,  and  we  are  not  called  upon  to  inquire  if  there 
was  an  affront  or  not — in  the  second  case,  your  re 
fusal  to  comply  with  a  gentleman's  request  is,  of 
itself,  an  offence  for  which  he  has  a  right  to  call 
you  out.  Put  it,  then,  on  any  grounds,  you  must 
fight  him.  It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  what  the 
grounds  may  be  ;  and  I  have  only  to  request  the 
name  of  your  friend,  as  I  too  much  respect  the  coat 
you  wear  to  think  that  there  can  be  any  other 
alternative.'  This  brought  the  chap  to  his  senses, 
and  he  referred  me  to  Captain  Codd,  of  his  own  regi 
ment,  at  which  I  felt  much  pleased,  because  Codd 
is  an  intimate  friend  of  my  own,  he  and  I  having 
fought  a  duel  three  years  ago  in  Fal mouth,  in  which 
I  lost  the  top  of  this  little  finger,  and  he  his  left 
whisker.  It  was  a  near  touch.  He  is  as  honour 
able  a  man  as  ever  paced  a  ground  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  no  more  let  his  man  off  the  field  until 
business  is  done,  than  I  would  myself.' 

"  I  own,"  continued  Burke,  "  I  did  not  half  relish 
this  announcement  of  the  firm  purpose  of  our  sec 
onds  ;  but  I  was  in  for  it,  and  could  not  get  back. 
I  sometimes  thought  Dosy  a  dear  purchase  at  such 
an  expense  ;  but  it  was  no  use  to  grumble.  Major 
Mug  was  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  a  review  to 
take  place  immediately,  at  which  the  Ensign  must 
attend,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  meet  me 
until  the  evening;  'but,'  added  he,  'at  this  time  of 
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the  year  it  can  be  of  no  great  consequence.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  light  till  nine,  but  I  have  fixed 
seven.  In  the  mean  time,  you  may  as  well  divert 
yourself  with  a  little  pistol-practice,  but  do  it  on 
the  sly,  as,  if  they  were  shabby  enough  to  have  a 
trial,  it  would  not  tell  well  before  the  jury/ 

"  Promising  to  take  a  quiet  chop  with  me  at  five, 
the  Major  retired,  leaving  me  not  quite  contented 
with  the  state  of  affairs.  I  sat  down,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  cousin,  Phil  Purdon  of  Kanturk,  telling 
him  what  I  was  about,  and  giving  directions  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  any  fatal  event.  I 
communicated  to  him  the  whole  story — deplored  my 
unhappy  fate  in  being  thus  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
my  youth — left  him  three  pair  of  buckskin  breeches 
— and  repented  my  sins.  This  letter  I  immediately 
packed  off  by  a  special  messenger,  and  then  began 
half-a-dozen  others,  of  various  styles  of  tenderness 
and  sentimentality,  to  be  delivered  after  my  melan 
choly  decease.  The  day  went  off  fast  enough,  I 
assure  you  ;  and  at  five  the  Major,  and  Wooden-leg 
Waddy,  arrived  in  high  spirits. 

"  *  Here,  my  boy,'  said  Waddy,  handing  me  the 
pistols,  '  here  are  the  flutes  ;  and  pretty  music,  I 
can  tell  you,  they  make/ 

"  '  As  for  dinner/  said  Major  Mug,  i  I  do  not  much 
care ;  but,  Mr  Burke,  I  hope  it  is  ready,  as  I  am 
rather  hungry.  We  must  dine  lightly,  however, 
and  drink  not  much.  If  we  come  off  with  flying 
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colours,  we  may  crack  a  bottle  together  by-and- 
hy;  in  case  you  shoot  Brady,  I  have  everything 
arranged  for  our  keeping  out  of  the  way  until  the 
thing  blows  over — if  he  shoot  you,  I'll  see  you 
buried.  Of  course,  you  would  not  recommend  any 
thing  so  ungenteel  as  a  prosecution  ?  No.  I'll  take 
care  it  shall  all  appear  in  the  papers,  and  announce 
that  Kobert  Burke,  Esq.,  met  his  death  with  becom 
ing  fortitude,  assuring  the  unhappy  survivor  that  he 
heartily  forgave  him,  and  wished  him  health  and 
happiness.' 

"  '  I  must  tell  you,'  said  Wooden-leg  Waddy, 
'  it's  all  over  Mallow,  and  the  whole  town  will  be 
on  the  ground  to  see  it.  Miss  Dosy  knows  of  it, 
and  is  quite  delighted — she  says  she  will  certainly 
marry  the  survivor.  I  spoke  to  the  magistrate  to 
keep  out  of  the  way,  and  he  promised  that,  though 
it  deprived  him  of  a  great  pleasure,  he  would  go 
and  dine  five  miles  off — and  know  nothing  about 
it.  But  here  comes  dinner.  Let  us  be  jolly.' 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  played  on  that  day  as  bril 
liant  a  part  with  the  knife  and  fork  as  I  usually  do, 
and  did  not  sympathise  much  in  the  speculations  of 
my  guests,  who  pushed  the  bottle  about  with  great 
energy,  recommending  me,  however,  to  refrain.  At 
last  the  Major  looked  at  his  watch,  which  he  had 
kept  lying  on  the  table  before  him  from  the  begin 
ning  of  dinner — started  up  —  clapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  declaring  it  only  wanted  six  minutes 
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and  thirty-five  seconds  of  the  time,  hurried  me  off 
to  the  scene  of  action — a  field  close  by  the  Castle. 

"  There  certainly  was  a  miscellaneous  assem 
blage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mallow,  all  anxious  to 
see  the  duel.  They  had  pitted  us  like  game-cocks, 
and  bets  were  freely  taken  as  to  the  chances  of  our 
killing  one  another,  and  the  particular  spots.  One 
betted  on  my  being  hit  in  the  jaw,  another  was  so 
kind  as  to  lay  the  odds  on  my  knee.  A  tolerably 
general  opinion  appeared  to  prevail  that  one  or  other 
of  us  was  to  be  killed ;  and  much  good-humoured 
joking  took  place  among  them,  while  they  were  de 
ciding  which.  As  I  was  double  the  thickness  of 
my  antagonist,  I  was  clearly  the  favourite  for  being 
shot ;  and  I  heard  one  fellow  near  me  say,  '  Three 
to  two  on  Burke,  that  he's  shot  first — I  bet  in  ten- 
pennies.' 

"  Brady  and  Codd  soon  appeared,  and  the  preli 
minaries  were  arranged  with  much  punctilio  between 
our  seconds,  who  mutually  and  loudly  extolled  each 
other's  gentlemanlike  mode  of  doing  business.  Brady 
could  scarcely  stand  with  fright,  and  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  feel  quite  as  Hector  of  Troy,  or  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  are  reported  to 
have  done  on  similar  occasions.  At  last  the  ground 
was  measured— the  pistols  handed  to  the  principals 
—the  handkerchief  dropped — whiz  !  went  the  bullet 
within  an  inch  of  my  ear — and  crack  !  went  mine 
exactly  on  Ensign  Brady's  waistcoat  pocket.  By 
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an  unaccountable  accident,  there  was  a  five- shilling 
piece  in  that  very  pocket,  and  the  ball  glanced 
away,  while  Brady  doubled  himself  down,  uttering 
a  loud  howl  that  might  be  heard  half  a  mile  off. 
The  crowd  was  so  attentive  as  to  give  a  huzza  for 
my  success. 

"  Codd  ran  up  to  his  principal,  who  was  writhing 
as  if  he  had  ten  thousand  colics,  and  soon  acertained 
that  no  harm  was  done. 

" '  What  do  you  propose/  said  he  to  my  second 
— '  What  do  you  propose  to  do,  Major  ? ' 

" '  As  there  is  neither  blood  drawn  nor  bone 
broken,'  said  the  Major,  '  I  think  that  shot  goes  for 
nothing.' 

"  i  I  agree  with  you,'  said  Captain  Codd. 

"*  If  your  party  will  apologise,'  said  Major  Mug, 
1  I'll  take  my  man  off  the  ground.' 

"  '  Certainly,'  said  Captain  Codd,  '  you  are  quite 
right,  Major,  in  asking  the  apology,  but  you  know 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  refuse  it.' 

"  '  You  are  correct,  Captain,'  said  the  Major ;  1 1 
then  formally  require  that  Ensign  Brady  apologise 
to  Mr  Burke.' 

"  *  I  as  formally  refuse  it,'  said  Captain  Codd. 

" '  We  must  have  another  shot  then,'  said  the 
Major. 

"  (  Another  shot,  by  all  means,'  said  the  Cap 
tain. 

"  *  Captain   Codd,'    said  the  Major,    '  you  have 
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shown  yourself  in  this,  as  in  every  transaction  of 
your  life,  a  perfect  gentleman.' 

"  'He  who  would  dare  to  say,'  replied  the  Cap 
tain,  l  that  Major  Mug  is  not  among  the  most 
gentlemanlike  men  in  the  service,  would  speak 
what  is  untrue.' 

"  Our  seconds  bowed,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  to 
gether,  and  proceeded  to  load  the  pistols.  Neither 
Brady  nor  I  was  particularly  pleased  at  these 
complimentary  speeches  of  the  gentlemen,  and,  I 
am  sure,  had  we  been  left  to  ourselves,  would  have 
declined  the  second  shot.  As  it  was,  it  appeared 
inevitable. 

"  Just,  however,  as  the  process  of  loading  was 
completing,  there  appeared  on  the  ground  my  cousin 
Phil  Purdon,  rattling  in  on  his  black  mare  as  hard 
as  he  could  lick.  When  he  came  in  sight  he  bawled 
out, — 

"  '  I  want  to  speak  to  the  plaintiff  in  this  action 
— I  mean,  to  one  of  the  parties  in  this  duel.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you,  Bob  Burke.' 

"  '  The  thing  is  impossible,  sir,'  said  Major  Mug. 

"  'Perfectly  impossible,  sir,'  said  Captain  Codd. 

'l4  Possible  or  impossible  is  nothing  to  the  ques 
tion,'  shouted  Purdon  ;  '  Bob,  I  must  speak  to  you.' 

"  '  It  is  contrary  to  all  regulation,7  said  the  Ma 
jor. 

"  '  Quite  contrary,'  said  the  Captain. 

"Phil,  however,  persisted,  and  approached  me. 
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'Are  you  fighting  about  Dosy  Mac? '  said  he  to  me 
in  a  whisper. 

"'Yes/  I  replied. 

"'And  she  is  to  marry  the  survivor,  I  under 
stand?' 
,    "  '  So  I  am  told/  said  I. 

"  '  Back  out,  Bob,  then ;  back  out,  at  the  rate  of 
a  hunt.  Old  Mick  Macnamara  is  married/ 

"  '  Married  1 '  I  exclaimed. 

"  '  Poz/  said  he.  '  I  drew  the  articles  myself. 
He  married  his  housemaid,  a  girl  of  eighteen ;  and/ 
— here  he  whispered. 

"  '  What/  I  cried,  '  six  months  ! ' 

"  '  Six  months/  said  he,  '  and  no  mistake.' 

" '  Ensign  Brady/  said  I,  immediately  coming 
forward,  'there  has  been  a  strange  misconception 
in  this  business.  I  here  declare,  in  presence  of  this 
honourable  company,  that  you  have  acted  through 
out  like  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  gentleman ;  and 
you  leave  the  ground  without  a  stain  on  your 
character/ 

"  Brady  hopped  three  feet  off  the  ground  with 
joy  at  the  unexpected  deliverance.  He  forgot  all 
etiquette,  and  came  forward  to  shake  me  by  the 
tand. 

"  '  My  dear  Burke/  said  he,  '  it  must  have  been  a 
mistake  :  let  us  swear  eternal  friendship/ 

"  Tor  ever/  said  I.  'I  resign  you  Miss  Theo- 
dosia/ 
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"  '  You  are  too  generous,'  he  said,  *  but  I  cannot 
abuse  your  generosity.' 

"  '  It  is  unprecedented  conduct,'  growled  Major 
Mug.  '  I'll  never  be  second  to  a  Pekin  again.' 

"  '  My  principal  leaves  the  ground  with  honour,1 
said  Captain  Codd,  looking  melancholy  nevertheless. 

a  '  Humph  ! '  grunted  Wooden-leg  Waddy,  light 
ing  his  meerschaum. 

"  The  crowd  dispersed  much  displeased,  and  I 
fear  my  reputation  for  valour  did  not  rise  among 
them.  I  went  off  with  Purdon  to  finish  a  jug  at 
Carmichael's,  and  Brady  swaggered  off  to  Miss 
Dosy's.  His  renown  for  valour  won  her  heart.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  I  sunk  deeply  in  her  opinion. 
On  that  very  evening  Brady  broke  his  love,  and 
was  accepted.  Mrs  Mac.  opposed,  but  the  red 
coat  prevailed. 

"  '  He  may  rise  to  be  a  general,'  said  Dosy,  '  and 
be  a  knight,  and  then  I  will  be  Lady  Brady.' 

"  *  Or  if  my  father  should  be  made  an  earl,  an 
gelic  Theodosia,  you  would  be  Lady  Thady  Brady,' 
said  the  Ensign. 

"  '  Beautiful  prospect ! '  cried  Dosy,  'Lady  Thady 
Brady  !  What  a  harmonious  sound ! ' 

"  But  why  dally  over  the  detail  of  my  unfortu 
nate  loves?  Dosy  and  the  Ensign  were  married 
before  the  accident  which  had  befallen  her  uncle 
was  discovered  ;  and  if  they  were  not  happy,  why, 
then  you  and  I  may.  They  have  had  eleven  chil- 
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dren,  and,  I  understand,  he  now  keeps  a  comfort 
able  eating-house  close  by  Cumberland  Basin  in 
Bristol.  Such  was  my  duel  with  Ensign  Brady  of 
the  48th." 

"  Your  fighting  with  Brady  puts  me  in  mind, 
that  the  finest  duel  I  ever  saw,"  said  Joe  MacGilly- 
cuddy,  "was  between  a  butcher  and  bull-dog,  in 
the  Diamond  of  Deny." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  comparison,"  said 
Burke,  "  but  I  think  it  is  now  high  time  for  dinner, 
and  your  beautiful  story  will  keep.  Has  anybody 
the  least  idea  where  dinner  is  to  be  raised?" 

To  this  no  answer  was  returned,  and  we  all  began 
to  reflect  with  the  utmost  intensity. 


THE    HEADSMAN. 

A  TALE  OF  DOOM. 
[MAO  A.     FEBRUARY  1830.] 

ON  a  dark  and  gusty  evening  in  November  178—, 
three  students  at  a  university  in  Northern 
Germany  were  sitting  with  Professor  N.  around  the 
stove  of  his  study.  These  four  individuals  had  in 
the  morning  accompanied  a  much -valued  friend, 
who  was  finally  quitting  the  university,  on  the  first 
stage  of  his  journey  homeward,  and  had  returned 
at  the  full  speed  of  their  jaded  horses,  to  reach  the 
city  before  the  closing  of  the  gates.  On  arrival 
within  the  ramparts,  they  were  invited  by  the  Pro 
fessor  to  drown  their  parting  sorrow  in  a  bowl  of 
punch,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  abode,  where  they 
sat  for  some  time  gazing  at  the  crackling  firewood 
in  the  stove,  and  musing  in  silent  melancholy  upon 
the  social  and  endearing  qualities  of  the  friend  with 
whom  they  had  parted — perhaps  for  ever.  Mean 
while  the  materials  for  the  most  cheering  of  all 
potations  lay  untouched  upon  the  table,  the  candles 
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remained  unlighted  and  forgotten,  and,  as  if  by  tacit 
agreement,  the  friends  continued  to  indulge  in  re 
trospective  musings  until  the  twilight  waned  into 
darkness,  and  the  flickering  light  from  the  open 
door  of  the  stove  just  enabled  each  of  them  to  dis 
cern  the  saddened  features  of  his  neighbour.  When 
returning  to  the  city,  their  exhausted  spirits  had 
been  painfully  jarred  by  the  spectacle,  so  rare  in 
Germany,  of  a  scaffold  erecting  without  the  ram 
parts  for  the  execution  of  a  murderer.  Some  re 
marks  of  the  humane  Professor  upon  the  crime  and 
punishment  of  the  condemned  did  not  tend  to  cheer 
the  young  men,  who  replied  in  monosyllables,  and 
were  pondering  in  mute  and  melancholy  excitement 
upon  the  awful  catastrophe  so  near  at  hand,  when  a 
tap  at  the  door  made  them  all  start  from  the  reverie 
in  which  they  had  been  too  deeply  absorbed  to  hear 
any  one  ascending  the  stairs.  "  Come  in,"  at  length 
shouted  the  Professor,  after  pausing  a  little  to  re 
collect  himself.  The  door  was  gently  opened,  and 
the  dying  flame  in  the  stove  threw  its  last  blaze 
upon  the  pallid  features  of  a  tall  and  handsome 
youth,  who  entered  the  room  with  diffidence,  and 
inquired  if  Professor  N.  was  at  home.  "  Here  I  am, 
my  dear  Julius,"  answered  the  kind  Professor,  as 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  grasped  with  cordial 
pressure  the  hand  of  the  inquirer.  "  Can  I  do  any 
thing  to  oblige  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  called  upon  you  to  request  a  favour," 
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answered  the  stranger  hesitatingly,  as  he  surveyed 
with  searching  looks  the  three  students,  whose 
features  were  not  distinguishable  in  the  Kembrandt 
chiaroscuro  of  the  Professor's  study. 

"If  no  secret,"  said  the  Professor  briskly,  as  he 
replenished  his  stove  with  beechwood,  "  explain 
yourself  freely.  All  present  are  my  particular 
friends,  and  certainly  no  enemies  of  yours.  Say, 
my  dear  boys!  you  all  know  and  respect  our  worthy 
Harpocrates  ?  " 

The  students  briefly  assented,  and  the  Professor 
invited  the  stranger  to  take  a  seat  near  the  fire, 
which,  darting  playfully  through  the  pile  of  beech, 
soon  roared  loudly  up  the  chimney.  "  I  believe  that 
Lieutenant  B.  is  your  near  relation?"  began  the  pale 
youth,  in  tones  which  betrayed  an  inward  tremor. 

"  He  is  my  nephew,"  replied  the  Professor. 

"  I  have  understood,"  continued  the  stranger, 
"  that  he  will  command  the  detachment  ordered 
on  duty  at  the  execution  to-morrow.  I  am  parti 
cularly  desirous  to  stand  near  the  criminal  at  the 
moment  of  decapitation,  and  wish,  through  your 
kind  interference  with  the  Lieutenant,  to  obtain 
admission  within  the  circle." 

"  By  all  means,"  answered  the  Professor.  "  My 
nephew  has  invited  me  to  accompany  him,  but  I 
have  declined  it,  and  I  must  own  that  your  request 
surprises  me  no  little.  How  is  it,  my  dear  Julius, 
that  you,  who  are  by  nature  and  habit  so  gentle  and 
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fastidious,  can  seek  such  strong  .aliment  as  the  near 
inspection  of  a  public  execution  ?  Even  I,  who 
served  three  campaigns  in  the  artillery  before  I 
betook  myself  to  mathematics,  could  not  face  a 
catastrophe  so  appalling." 

"  I  study  anatomy  as  an  amateur,"  replied  Julius, 
somewhat  disconcerted  ;  "  and,  as  I  may  eventually 
embrace  the  medical  profession,  it  is  essential  to 
my  purpose  to  steel  my  nerves  by  inuring  them  to 
every  trying  spectacle." 

"You  are  right,  Julius  !  "  exclaimed  the  Profes 
sor,  with  cordial  assent.  "  Trials  are  the  fostering 
element  of  great  hearts  and  lofty  natures.  To  be 
come  great  in  anything,  we  must  take  the  Egyptian 
test,  and  purify  our  feeble  minds  by  passing  through 
fire  and  water.  Call  upon  me  to-morrow  morning 
at  seven.  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  nephew,  and 
he  shall  give  you  a  place  near  the  headsman.  And 
now,  not  another  word  on  this  painful  subject, 
which  has  haunted  us  ever  since  we  heard  the 
workmen  hammering  the  scaffold  this  afternoon. 
So  cheer  up,  my  dear  boys  !  Light  the  candles,  and 
fill  your  meerschaums,  while  I  compound  a  bowl  of 
such  punch  as  Anacreon  would  have  made,  had  he 
known  how. — No,  no  !  my  dear  Julius,"  he  con 
tinued,  seizing  the  arm  of  the  young  stranger,  who 
was  rising  to  depart.  "  A  friendly  chance  has 
brought  you  into  our  cordial  circle,  and  I  must 
insist  upon  your  remaining  my  guest." 
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In  vain  did  the  three  students,  by  whom  Julius 
was  more  respected  than  liked,  indicate  by  signifi 
cant  looks  their  objection  to  his  stay ;  the  bene 
volent  Professor,  who  had  long  observed,  with  better 
feelings  than  curiosity,  the  pale  features  and  habi 
tual  depression  of  a  youth  distinguished  by  great 
intellectual  promise,  persevered  in  his  hospitable 
attempt,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  subduing  his 
visible  reluctance  to  stay. 

Julius  Arenbourg  had  been  three  years  a  student 
at  the  university,  but  his  retiring  habits  and  invin 
cible  taciturnity  had  hitherto  prevented  any  free 
and  amicable  communion  with  his  fellow-students. 
His  name  was  that  of  a  Swiss,  or  of  a  Strasburger  ; 
and,  although  he  spoke  German  with  facility,  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  of  accent  and  idiom  in  his 
language  which  betrayed  a  longer  familiarity  with 
French  :  he  shunned,  however,  all  intercourse  with 
the  Swiss  and  French  students  at  the  university, 
and  his  country  and  connections  were  still  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  His  engaging  person  and  address, 
and  the  dejection  so  legibly  written  in  his  counte 
nance,  had  excited  on  his  arrival  an  immediate  and 
general  impression  in  his  favour,  but  he  shunned 
alike  exclusive  intimacy  and  general  intercourse  ; 
his  replies  were  either  commonplaces  or  monosyl 
lables  ;  and  as  the  unhappy  and  reserved  find  little 
sympathy  from  the  young  and  joyous,  his  fellow- 
students  dubbed  him  the  Harpocrates  of  the  uni- 
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versity,    and   left   him   to    solitude   and    self-com 
munion. 

The  kind-hearted  Professor,  desirous  to  lead  this 
interesting  youth  into  habits  of  social  ease  and  in 
timacy  with  the  students  present,  exerted  his  col 
loquial  powers,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  them  into 
general  conversation  ;  but  his  benevolent  endea 
vours  were  baffled  by  the  ineradicable  impression 
which  the  approaching  execution  had  made  upon 
the  mind  of  every  student  of  good  feeling  in  the 
university  ;  and  the  successive  attempts  of  the 
Professor  were  succeeded  by  long  intervals  of 
brooding  and  melancholy  silence.  At  length,  one 
of  the  young  men,  notwithstanding  his  host's  prohi 
bition,  could  no  longer  refrain  from  adverting  to 
this  all-absorbing  subject.  "  Excuse  me,  Professor," 
he  began,  "  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  withdraw  my 
thoughts,  even  for  a  moment,  from  the  present 
situation  of  the  poor  wretch  who  is  so  soon  to  bend 
his  neck  to  the  executioner.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  intervening  hours  of  deadly  and  rising  terror, 
are  the  real  and  atoning  punishment,  and  not  the 
friendly  blow  which  releases  him  from  the  fear  of 
death.  Even  the  reprieve,  sometimes  granted  on 
the  scaffold,  is  no  compensation  for  terrors  so  in 
tense.  The  criminal  has  already  died  many  deaths, 
and  the  new  existence,  thus  tardily  bestowed,  can 
be  compared  only  with  the  revival  of  the  seeming 
dead  in  his  coffin.  Gracious  Heaven  I "  he  con- 
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tinned,  with  shuddering  emotion,  "  how  dreadfully 
bitter  must  be  the  sensations  of  the  poor  fellow  at 
this  moment ! " 

"  In  all  probability,"  replied  another  student, 
"  he  has  either  made  up  his  mind  to  the  impending 
catastrophe,  or  he  finds  sustaining  consolation  in 
the  hope  of  a  reprieve.  At  all  events,  his  reflec 
tions  must  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  justified 
character  than  those  of  the  wretch,  who,  before 
another  sunset,  with  a  firm  eye  and  UD  sparing 
hand,  with  as  little  remorse  as  the  butcher  who 
kills  a  lamb,  will  shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow-crea 
ture — of  one  who  never  injured  him  in  deed  or 
thought — who  will  kneel  to  him  with  folded  hands, 
and  humbly  stretch  his  neck  to  the  fatal  blow. 
Verily,  I  think  that  I  would  rather  thus  suffer  death, 
than  thus  inflict  it." 

"  Does  not  this  view  of  the  subject,"  remarked 
the  third  student,  "justify,  in  some  measure,  the  so 
often  ridiculed  prejudice  of  the  uneducated  multi 
tude,  who  pronounce  an  executioner  infamous,  be- 
caruse  they  cannot  otherwise  define  the  disgust 
which  his  appearance,  even  across  a  street,  invari 
ably  excites?*  And  may  not  this  association  of 
ideas  be  grounded  on  a  religious  feeling?  The 
Mosaic  law  provided  a  sanctuary  for  the  blood- 

*  Throughout  Germany,  public  executioners  are  called 
infamous,  and  are  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  society.  A  similar 
feeling  prevailed  in  France  before  the  Eevolution. 
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guilty  who  had  committed  murder  in  sudden  wrath; 
and,  except  in  cases  of  rare  enormity,  compassion 
for  the  criminal  must  tend  to  increase  the  popular 
detestation  of  a  man,  who,  in  consideration  of  a 
good  salary,  is  ever  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  a 
fellow-  creature." 

"  For  the  honour  of  human  nature,"  observed  the 
Professor,  "I  will  hope  that,  could  we  read  the 
hearts  of  many  who  fulfil  this  terrible  duty  to 
society,  we  should  behold,  both  before  and  during 
its  exercise,  strong  feelings  of  reluctance  and  com 
passion.  I  can  conceive,  too,  that  those  who  have 
by  long  habit  become  callous  to  their  vocation,  are 
by  no  means  destitute  of  kindly  feeling  in  matters 
unconnected  with  their  calling ;  but  I  do  not  com 
prehend  how  any  man  can  voluntarily  devote  'him 
self  to  an  office  which  excludes  him  for  life  from 
the  sympathy  and  society  of  his  fellow-men  ;  nor 
do  I  believe  that  this  terrible  vocation  is  ever 
adopted,  except  by  those  who,  through  early  train 
ing,  or  a  long  course  of  crime,  have  blunted  the 
best  feelings  of  human  nature." 

Julius,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  silent  but  atten 
tive  listener,  now  addressed  the  Professor  with  an 
animation  which  surprised  all  present.  "  You  must 
excuse  me,  Professor,"  said  he,  "  if  I  dissent  from 
your  last  remark.  You  seem  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact,  that  the  numerous  individuals  devoted  to 
this  melancholy  office,  in  Germany  and  France, 
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compose  two  large  families  severally  connected  by 
intermarriages  and  adoptions.  In  France  especially, 
the  executioner  is  under  a  compulsory  obligation  to 
transmit  his  office  to  one  of  his  sons,  who  grows  up 
with  a  consciousness  of  this  necessity ;  and,  being 
systematically  trained  to  it,  he  submits,  in  most 
instances,  without  repining,  to  his  painful  lot.  If 
the  executioner  has  only  daughters,  he  adopts  a 
young  man,  who  becomes  his  son-in-law  and  suc 
cessor.  I  knew  an  instance  of  adoption  which 
affords  decisive  evidence,  that  even  a  youth  of 
education  and  refinement,  of  spotless  integrity, 
diffident,  gentle,  and  humane  to  a  fault,  may  be 
compelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  under 
take  an  office  from  which  his  nature  recoils  with 
abhorrence,  and  from  which,  in  this  instance,  the 
party  would  have  been  saved  by  a  higher  degree  of 
moral  courage." 

It  was  here  remarked  by  one  of  the  students,  that 
cruel  propensities  and  a  want  of  courage  were  per 
fectly  compatible. 

"  But  I  am  speaking  of  a  good  man,"  warmly 
rejoined  Julius,  "  and  good  in  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word.  A  man,  not  only 
pure  from  all  offence,  but  of  primitive  and  uncor- 
rupted  singleness  of  heart.  For  the  truth  of  this  I 
can  pledge  myself,  for  I  know  him  well." 

At  this  undisguised  avowal  of  his  acquaintance 
with  a  public  executioner,  his  auditors  looked  at 
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him,  and  at  each  other,  with  obvious  dismay.  "  Oh ! " 
continued  he,  with  a  mournful  smile,  while  his  pale 
face  was  flushed  with  strong  emotion,  "  wonder  not 
at  this  acknowledgment.  I  can  assure  you,  that,  on 
my  part,  the  acquaintance  was  involuntary  ;  and 
had  we  not  already  devoted  too  much  time  to  this 
painful  subject,  I  could,  by  relating  this  headsman's 
strange  and  eventful  history,  fully  vindicate  my 
opinion  of  him,  and  of  the  unhappy  caste  to  which 
he  belongs." 

The  Professor,  who  thought  that  the  detail  of  an 
interesting  story  would  excite  in  the  three  students 
a  friendly  feeling  for  the  melancholy  narrator,  be 
sought  him  earnestly  to  indulge  them  with  the 
recital.  "  In  our  present  frame  of  mind,"  he  added, 
"  your  narrative  will  lay  a  strong  hold,  and  will 
doubtless  tend  to  reconcile  our  various  opinions." 

The  students  warmly  seconded  the  Professor's 
entreaties,  and,  thus  called  upon,  Julius  could  no 
longer  hesitate  to  comply.  A  flush  of  timidity,  or 
of  some  more  deeply- seated  feeling,  darkened  his 
pale  forehead,  while  he  paused  some  moments  as 
if  to  collect  his  firmness  for  a  trying  effort.  He 
then  began,  in  tones  which,  although  tremulous  at 
first,  became  deep  and  impressive  as  he  proceeded ; 
while  the  Professor  and  his  friends,  little  prepared 
to  expect  any  continuous  recital  from  one  who 
rarely  uttered  a  connected  sentence,  listened  with 
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strong  and  rising   interest  to  the  following   nar 
rative. 

****** 

It  is  about  five-and- thirty  years  since  a  murderer 
was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  the  sword,  at  a 
town  in  western  Normandy ;  and,  on  the  morning 
of  the  execution,  two  senior  pupils  of  the  Jesuit- 
seminary  went,  by  permission  of  their  superiors,  to 
view  a  spectacle  of  rare  occurrence  in  that  province. 
The  cordial  intimacy  subsisting  between  these 
youths  had  long  been  a  problem,  both  to  their 
teachers  and  schoolfellows.  So  widely  different, 
indeed,  were  they  in  appearance  and  character,  and 
so  harshly  did  the  ferocity  and  cunning  of  the  one 
contrast  with  the  pure  and  gentle  habits  of  the 
other,  that  they  were  called  the  "  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb." 

The  older  of  them,  named  Bartholdy,  was  a 
native  of  Strasburg,  tall  and  robust  in  person,  but 
high-shouldered,  stooping,  and  in  dress  and  gait 
slovenly  and  clownish.  His  yellow  visage  was 
deeply  furrowed  with  the  smallpox,  and  his  re 
markably  large  and  staring  eyes,  which  were  of  a 
pale  and  milky  blue,  indicated  a  dulness  bordering 
on  imbecility.  This  appearance,  however,  was  be 
lied  by  his  habitual  cunning,  and  by  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  often  contrived  to  exculpate  himself 
under  criminatory  circumstances.  His  spreading 
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jawbones,  large  mouth,  and  coarsely-moulded  lips, 
truly  betokened  his  proneness  to  sensual  gratifica 
tions  ;  and  the  collective  expression  of  his  forbid 
ding  features  was  so  remarkable,  that  a  single 
glance  sufficed  to  fix  it  in  the  memory  for  ever. 
It  was  rumoured  in  the  seminary,  that  this  youth 
had  been  sent  by  his  friends  to  a  school  so  remote 
from  Strasburg  in  consequence  of  some  highly 
culpable  irregularities ;  and  certainly  these  rumours 
were  justified  by  occasional  instances  of  wolfish 
ferocity  and  deliberate  duplicity,  for  which  he  was 
severely  but  vainly  punished. 

Florian,  the  friend  of  Bartholdy,  although  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  was  shorter  by  the  head.  His 
figure  was  slender  and  elegant — his  countenance 
eminently  prepossessing  and  ingenuous.  His  com 
plexion  was  of  that  pure  red  and  white,  through 
which  every  flitting  emotion  is  instantaneously 
legible.  His  hazel  eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence  ; 
locks  of  glossy  chestnut  curled  round  his  fair  and. 
open  forehead ;  and  there  was  about  his  lips  and 
smile  a  winning  grace,  which,  at  maturer  age, 
would  have  been  thought  too  feminine.  Although 
not  regularly  handsome,  there  was  in  his  form  and 
features  that  harmonious  configuration  which  is 
termed  beauty  of  character,  and  which,  when  ac 
companied  by  the  correspondent  moral  graces  of 
gentleness  and  refinement,  often  lays  a  more  en 
during  hold  of  the  affections  than  beauty  of  a  more 
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dignified  and  masculine  order.  An  habitual  and 
blushing  timidity  of  address,  of  which  he  was  pain 
fully  conscious,  made  him  shrink  from  a  free  and 
general  intercourse  with  his  fellow-pupils.  He  had 
few  friends,  because  his  bashful  habits  had  made 
him  fastidious  and  reserved;  but  his  gentle  and 
unassuming  deportment,  and  the  invariable  sweet 
ness  of  his  temper,  endeared  him  to  the  few  who 
had  penetration  enough  to  discern  his  real  merits ; 
and  so  far  recommended  him  to  all,  that  the  exist 
ence  of  an  enemy  was  impossible. 

Thus  widely  opposite  in  physical  and  moral 
attributes  were  Florian  and  Bartholdy  ;  and  yet  so 
cordial  appeared  their  attachment,  so  incessant  was 
their  intercourse,  that  the  presiding  Jesuits  could 
only  solve  this  psychological  enigma  by  conjec 
turing  that  Bartholdy,  whose  fierce  temper  and 
great  bodily  strength  made  him  detested  and 
shunned  by  every  other  boy,  had  found  in  the 
gentle  sympathies  of  the  unspoiled  and  credulous 
Florian  a  relief  which  long  habit  had  made  essen 
tial  to  him.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  often 
guilty,  and  ever  equivocal  Bartholdy,  had  found  a 
protecting  influence  in  the  warm  adherence  of  one 
whose  purity  of  mind  and  character  were  univer 
sally  acknowledged.  His  specious  reasoning  rarely 
failed  to  convince  the  confiding  Florian  that  he  was 
unjustly  accused,  and  on  several  occasions  he  was 
screened  from  well -merited  punishment  by  the 
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favourable  testimony  of  a   friend  whose  veracity 
was  above  all  suspicion. 

Florian,  on  the  other  hand,  was  flattered  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  power  to  protect  one  so  much 
feared  by  all  but  himself,  and  whom  he  thought 
unjustly  persecuted.  He  was  bound  to  him  also 
by  the  tie  of  gratitude,  for  the  protection  which  he 
derived  from  the  size  and  strength  of  Earth oldy 
when  insulted  or  aggrieved  in  the  quarrels  which 
so  often  occur  in  large  seminaries.  Gradually, 
however,  this  exclusive  intercourse  with  one  so 
generally  detested,  alienated  from  Florian  the  good 
will  of  his  schoolfellows.  Even  the  few  who  had 
most  esteemed  him,  now  shunned  his  society ;  and 
the  two  friends,  finding  themselves  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  sports  and  feelings  of  others, 
became  more  than  ever  essential  to  each  other. 
This  enduring  intimacy  of  two  beings  so  opposite 
had  been  long  watched  by  the  Jesuits  who  con 
ducted  the  establishment ;  but,  with  their  wonted 
sagacity,  they  forbore  to  check  this  singular  friend 
ship  ;  not,  however,  in  the  hope  of  any  amelioration 
in  the  habits  of  Bartholdy,  but  with  a  view  to  learn 
from  the  unqualified  sincerity  of  Florian  what  the 
duplicity  of  the  other  would  have  concealed.  Hoping 
that  the  trying  spectacle  of  a  public  execution  would 
make  a  salutary  impression  upon  the  hitherto  callous 
feelings  of  Bartholdy,  the  reverend  fathers  had  per 
mitted  him  and  his  friend  to  be  present  on  this  awful 
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occasion.  Florian,  who,  at  the  urgent  and  often- 
repeated  entreaties  of  Bartholdy,  had  applied  for 
this  permission,  followed  him  with  reluctant  steps, 
and  a  heart  beating  with  terror,  and  was  prevented 
only  by  the  jeers  and  remonstrances  of  his  com 
panion  from  running  back  to  school,  and  burying 
his  head  under  his  bed-clothes,  until  the  rush  of 
the  excited  multitude,  and  the  deep  rolling  of  the 
drums  and  deathbells,  had  ceased.  As  usual,  how 
ever,  his  complying  temper  yielded  to  the  persua 
sion  of  his  plausible  and  reckless  friend,  with  whom 
he  gained  an  elevated  station,  and  so  near  the  scaf 
fold  as  to  enable  them  to  discern  the  features  of  the 
hapless  criminal.  Florian  saw  him  kneel  before  the 
headsman ;  the  broad  weapon  glittered  in  the  sun 
beams,  and  the  assumed  firmness  of  the  trembling 
gazer  utterly  failed  him.  An  ashy  paleness  over 
spread  his  features  ;  his  joints  shook  with  terror  ; 
and  closing  his  e}res,  he  saved  himself  from  falling 
by  clinging  to  the  arm  of  Bartholdy,  who,  with  un 
shaken  nerves,  opened  to  their  full  extent  his  large 
dull  eyes,  and  glutted  his  savage  curiosity  by  gazing 
with  intense  eagerness  on  the  appalling  scene.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  severed  head  fell  upon  the  scaf 
fold  ;  the  headsman's  assistant,  grasping  the  matted 
locks,  held  it  aloft  to  the  gazing  crowd ;  and  Bar 
tholdy  exclaimed,  with  heartless  indifference,  "Come 
along,  Florian  I  'tis  all  over,  and  capitally  done  !  I 
would  bet  a  louis  that  you  saw  nothing,  and  yet  your 
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face  looks  as  white  as  if  it  had  left  your  shoulders. 
Be  more  a  man,  Florian.  If  thus  daunted  at  the 
sight  of  another's  execution,  how  would  you  face 
your  own,  if  destined  to  mount  the  scaffold  ?  " 

"  Face  my  own  I"  exclaimed  Florian,  shuddering 
at  the  suggestion.  "God  forbid!  I  shall  take  good 
care  to  avoid  it." 

"  Say  not  so,"  rejoined  Bartholdy ;  "  no  man  can 
avoid  his  doom ;  and  it  may  be  yours  or  mine  to  die 
upon  the  scaffold.  Avoid  it,  indeed  !  I  wish  from 
my  soul  that  you  had  never  uttered  those  unlucky 
words.  How  often  do  the  very  evils  we  most  care 
fully  shun  fall  upon  our  devoted  heads  !  My  mind 
has  been  long  made  up  to  avoid  nothing ;  and,  soon 
as  I  become  my  own  master,  I  will  throw  myself  on 
the  world,  and  grapple  with  it  boldly.  Avoid  your 
destiny,  indeed !  Beware  of  using  those  words 
again ;  for,  trust  me,  Florian,  they  bode  no  good  to 
you." 

The  timid  Florian  felt  his  blood  freeze  as  he 
listened ;  but,  recollecting  himself,  he  was  about 
to  express  his  perfect  reliance  upon  the  integrity 
of  his  life  and  principles,  when  he  shuddered  with 
new  dismay  as  he  recollected  the  judicial  murder 
of  Galas,  and  considered  the  complexities  of  human 
and  circumstantial  evidence.  In  deep  and  silent 
dejection,  he  walked  homeward  with  his  friend. 
He  felt  as  if  his  existence  had  been  blighted  by 
some  sudden  and  dreadful  calamity  j  and  even  fan- 
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cied  that  he  saw  his  future  fate  rising  before  him 
in  storm  and  darkness,  through  which  menacing 
images  were  indistinctly  shadowed.  Bartholdy, 
meanwhile,  appeared  as  much  exhilarated  as  if  re 
turning  from  a  comedy,  and  amused  himself  with 
making  sarcastic  and  ludicrous  remarks  upon  the 
saddened  countenances  of  the  returning  spectators. 
The  lapse  of  several  months  gradually  weakened 
the  strong  hold  which  the  execution,  and  the 
strange  comments  of  Bartholdy,  had  laid  upon  the 
imagination  of  Florian,  but  they  tended  to  increase 
the  timid  indecision  of  his  character,  and  induced 
a  disposition  to  endure,  in  uncomplaining  silence, 
many  school  annoyances,  which  more  energy  of 
character  would  have  easily  repelled.  An  extra 
ordinary  incident,  however,  gave  a  new  turn  to  his 
situation.  About  six  months  after  the  execution, 
Bartholdy  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  seminary; 
and  this  unaccountable  event,  by  which  Florian  was 
the  only  sufferer,  was  neither  explained  nor  even 
alluded  to  by  the  reverend  fathers.  To  the  scholars, 
who  in  vain  sought  an  explanation  of  this  mystery 
from  the  friend  of  Bartholdy,  it  was  for  some  weeks 
a  subject  of  wondering  conjecture,  which  soon,  how 
ever,  subsided  into  indifference  with  all  save  Flo 
rian.  He  had  lost  his  only,  and,  as  he  firmly  be 
lieved,  his  sincerely  attached  friend  and  companion ; 
and  as  this  friendship  had  deprived  him  of  the 
sympathy  of  every  other  schoolfellow,  he  had  now 
3  Q 
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no  alternative  but  to  retire  within  himself,  and  lean 
upon  his  own  thoughts  and  resources.  For  some 
time  he  brooded  incessantly  upon  the  strange  dis 
appearance  of  his  friend.  He  recollected  that  for 
several  days  preceding  the  event,  the  spirits  of 
Bartholdy  were  so  obviously  depressed  as  to  create 
inquiries,  to  which  his  replies  were  vague  and  un 
satisfactory.  Notwithstanding  the  guarded  silence 
of  the  reverend  fathers,  it  was  evident  to  Florian 
that  his  friend  had  not  absconded  from  the  seminary, 
as  not  only  his  clothes  and  books,  but  even  his  bed, 
had  disappeared  with  him.  One  article  only  re 
mained,  which  had  been  left  in  the  custody  of  Flo 
rian.  It  was  a  large  clasp-knife,  of  excellent  work 
manship  and  finish.  The  handle  was  of  the  purest 
ivory,  wrought  in  curious  devices,  and  the  long 
blade,  which  terminated  in  a  sharp  point,  was  se 
cured  from  closing  by  a  powerful  spring,  thus  serv 
ing  the  double  purpose  of  a  knife  and  dagger. 
The  owner  of  this  remarkable  weapon  had  told 
Florian  that  it  was  precious  to  him,  as  the  legacy 
of  a  near  relative,  and  requested  him  to  take  charge 
of  it,  from  an  apprehension  that,  if  discovered  in  his 
own  possession,  it  would  either  be  stolen  by  the 
boys,  or  taken  from  him  by  the  Jesuit  fathers. 
u  And  now,"  sighed  Florian,  as  he  gazed  with  pain 
ful  recollections  on  the  knife,  "  it  is  too  probably 
lost  to  him  for  ever.  But  if  he  is  still  in  being,  I 
may  yet  see  and  restore  to  him  his  favourite  knife ; 
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and  that  I  may  be  always  ready  to  restore  it,  as 
well  as  in  remembrance  of  the  owner,  I  will  hence 
forth  always  carry  it  about  me." 

During  the  remainder  of  Florian's  stay  at  the 
seminary,  his  thoughts  continually  reverted  to  his 
lost  friend,  who  had,  he  feared,  from  a  mysterious 
expression  of  the  presiding  Jesuit,  met  with  some 
terrible  calamity.  During  confession,  he  had  once 
expressed  his  grief  for  the  sudden  deprivation  of 
his  friend,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  vener 
able  priest,  placing  his  hand  solemnly  upon  the  fair 
and  innocent  brow  of  Florian,  exclaimed  with  fer 
vent  emphasis,  "  Thank  God,  my  son,  that  it  has 
so  happened ! " 

Florian  often  pondered  upon  these  remarkable 
words,  which,  until  some  years  after  his  departure 
from  school,  he  could  never  satisfactorily  interpret. 
For  a  long  period  he  fondly  cherished  the  memory 
of  Bartholdy,  and  this  feeling  was  prolonged  by 
the  knife,  which,  from  habit,  he  continued  to  carry 
about  him,  even  when  the  lapse  of  time  had  recon 
ciled  him  to  the  loss  of  his  early  friend,  and  his 
riper  judgment  told  him  that  that  friend  had  un 
worthily  imposed  upon  his  credulity,  and  that  the 
consequences  of  their  exclusive  intimacy  still  exer 
cised  a  pernicious  influence  upon  his  character  and 
his  happiness. 

About  three  years  after  the  disappearance  of 
Bartholdy,  the  guardians  of  Florian,  who  had  been 
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an  orphan  from  infancy,  removed  him  from  the  se 
minary,  and  placed  him  as  a  law-student  at  the 
University  of  D. ;  but  here  again,  although  advan 
tageously  introduced  and  recommended,  he  found 
himself  a  stranger,  unheeded,  and  desolate.  His 
timid  and  now  invincible  reserve,  which  prevented 
all  advances  on  his  part  towards  a  frank  and  social 
communion  with  his  fellow-students,  chilled  that 
disposition  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  which  his 
graceful  person  and  intelligent  physiognomy  had 
excited ;  while  his  hesitating  indecision,  at  every 
trivial  and  commonplace  incident,  made  him  ridicu 
lous  to  the  few  who  had  been  won,  by  his  prepos 
sessing  exterior,  to  occasional  intercourse.  Thus, 
amidst  numbers  of  his  own  age  and  pursuit,  and  in 
the  dense  population  of  a  city,  the  timid  Florian 
continued  as  deficient  as  a  child  in  all  practical  ac 
quaintance  with  society.  Without  a  single  friend 
or  associate,  he  acquired  the  habits  of  a  solitary 
recluse ;  and,  }aelding  supinely  to  what  now  ap 
peared  to  him  his  destiny,  he  became  anxious,  dis 
consolate,  and  misanthropic.  Conscious,  however, 
that  in  France  a  sound  and  comprehensive  know 
ledge  of  jurisprudence  was  a  frequent  avenue  to 
honourable  civic  appointments,  and  yet  overlooking 
his  own  incompetency  to  make  any  degree  of  legal 
knowledge  available  for  this  purpose,  he  pursued 
his  studies  for  some  years  with  indefatigable  assi 
duity  ;  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  stay  at  D. 
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his  endeavours  to  insure  himself,  by  accumulated 
knowledge,  an  honourable  support,  were  stimulated 
by  a  growing  attachment  to  the  lovely  daughter  of 
a  merchant,  through  whose  agency  he  drew  occa 
sional  supplies  of  money  from  his  guardians. 

But  even  the  passion  of  love,  which  so  often 
rouses  the  latent  powers  of  the  diffident  into  life 
and  energy,  failed  to  inspire  the  timid  Florian  with 
that  external  ardour  and  prompt  assiduity  so  essen 
tial  to  success ;  and  although  the  fair  object  of  his 
regard  did  not  appear  insensible  to  his  silent  and 
gentle  homage,  he  never  could  collect  resolution  to 
reveal  his  feelings.  His  diffidence  was  increased, 
too,  by  the  unmeaning  gallantry  of  two  young  and 
lively  officers  of  the  garrison,  who,  although  pre 
cluded  by  their  nobility  from  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen,  employed  a  portion  of  their 
abundant  leisure  in  making  skirmishing  experiments 
upon  the  affections  of  the  lovely  Angelique.  While 
these  military  butterflies  were  fluttering  round  the 
woman  he  loved,  poor  Florian,  daunted  by  the  pain 
ful  consciousness  of  his  comparative  disadvantages, 
rarely  presumed  to  enter  the  villa  in  which  her 
father  resided,  about  half  a  league  beyond  the  city 
gates,  and  endeavoured  to  console  himself  by  wan 
dering  in  a  pleasant  grove  immediately  contiguous. 
Here  a  majestic  elm  was  endeared  to  him  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  beloved  Angelique  often  took 
her  work  to  a  turf  seat  beneath  its  spreading 
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branches.  Here,  too,  lie  sometimes  left  a  flower, 
or  other  silent  token  of  his  regard,  the  ascertained 
acceptance  of  which  did  not,  however,  encourage 
him  to  any  decisive  measure.  At  length  arrived 
the  autumnal  vacation,  which  closed  his  academic 
studies ;  and  he  determined  to  pass  the  winter  in 
his  native  province,  where  he  thought  the  influence 
of  his  guardians,  and  the  favourable  testimony  of 
his  Jesuit  teachers,  would  procure  for  him  such  re 
commendations  as  might  render  his  extensive  legal 
knowledge  available  for  his  future  support.  He 
proposed  to  return  in  the  ensuing  spring  to  D. ;  and 
should  his  mistress  have  stood  the  test  of  six  months' 
absence,  and  still  regard  him  with  an  eye  of  favour, 
he  would  then  openly  declare  himself.  He  called 
upon  her  father  at  his  counting-house,  and  after 
explaining  to  him  the  probable  advantages  of  his 
visit  to  Normandy,  bade  him  farewell,  and  hastened 
with  a  beating  heart  to  the  villa,  where  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  his  Angelique  alone.  Always 
timid  and  irresolute  in  her  presence,  the  fear  of 
betraying  his  feelings  on  this  occasion  made  him 
tremble  as  he  approached  her.  Her  young  cheek 
glowed  with  unaffected  blushes,  as  she  observed  a 
confusion  which  led  her  to  anticipate  an  avowal  of 
his  attachment ;  and  when  he  merely  told  her  that 
he  was  going  to  pass  the  winter  in  Normandy,  and 
had  called  to  say  farewell,  her  fine  eyes  became 
humid  with  the  starting  tears  of  sudden  and  uncon- 
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trollable  emotion.  Yet  even  this  obvious  proof  of 
sympathy  failed  to  encourage  the  timid  and  ever- 
doubting  Florian.  Persuaded  that  he  had  nothing 
but  his  sincerity  to  recommend  him,  he  dreaded  a 
repulse  ;  and,  pressing  with  gentle  fervour  her  prof 
fered  hand,  he  hastily  quitted  the  apartment  with 
out  daring  to  take  another  look. 

After  having  secured  a  place  in  the  diligence  for 
the  following  morning,  he  called  upon  the  few  ac 
quaintances  he  had  in  D.,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
repaired  with  eager  haste  to  the  grove  behind  the 
abode  of  Angelique.  He  had  determined  that  his 
favourite  elm,  hitherto  the  only  witness  of  his  love, 
should  become  the  medium  of  a  more  palpable  de 
claration  of  his  feelings  than  he  had  hitherto  dared 
to  convey.  Intending  to  carve  in  the  bark  the 
initial  letters  of  his  own  and  his  fair  one's  names 
within  the  outline  of  a  heart,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  ivory  clasp-knife  of  Bartholdy,  which, 
after  seven  years  of  faithful  custody,  he  had  begun 
to  consider  as  his  own ;  and,  kneeling  on  the  bank 
of  turf,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  sharpness  of  the 
point,  to  cut  in  deep  and  firm  characters  the  initials 
of  the  name  so  dear  to  him.  Laying  down  the  knife 
upon  the  seat,  he  gazed,  with  folded  arms,  upon  the 
beloved  cipher,  and  fell  into  one  of  his  accustomed 
reveries.  An  hour  had  thus  elapsed,  when  suddenly 
he  was  roused  from  his  dream  of  bliss  by  tones  of 
loud  and  vehement  contention  at  no  great  distance 
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from  the  elm.  Prompted  by  his  natural  aversion 
for  scenes  of  violence,  he  concealed  himself  behind 
the  tree,  from  whence  he  was  enabled  to  discern  his 
two  military  rivals,  out  of  uniform,  approaching  the 
elm,  and  indicating,  by  furious  tones  and  gestures, 
feelings  of  mutual  and  deadly  animosity.  Florian, 
whose  sense  of  the  awkwardness  of  his  situation 
was  increased  by  his  timidity,  fancied  that  he  should 
be  accused  of  listening  to  their  conversation,  and, 
retreating  unobserved  into  the  wood,  he  had  gained 
the  high- road  before  he  recollected  that  he  had  left 
his  knife  on  the  seat  of  turf.  Ashamed  of  his  cow 
ardice,  he  determined  to  return  and  claim  it,  in  the 
event  of  its  having  been  discovered  and  taken  by 
one  of  the  contending  parties.  He  was  solicitous, 
also,  to  complete  the  intended  cipher  on  the  bark  of 
the  elm,  while  there  was  light  enough  for  his  pur 
pose  ;  and  concluding  that  his  angry  rivals  had 
walked  on  in  another  direction,  he  hastily  retraced 
his  steps.  Looking  over  some  tall  evergreen  shrubs, 
which  were  separated  by  a  footpath  from  the  elm, 
he  observed  that  the  turf-seat  was  unoccupied. 
Supposing,  from  the  total  silence,  that  the  hostile 
youths  had  quitted  the  grove,  he  emerged  from  the 
evergreens  with  confidence,  and  approached  the 
tree,  but  recoiled  in  sudden  horror,  as  he  almost 
stepped  upon  the  body  of  one  of  his  rivals,  who  lay 
dead  on  his  back,  while  the  blood  was  issuing  in 
torrents  from  a  wound  in  his  throat,  inflicted  by  the 
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knife  of  Bartholdy,  the  remarkable  handle  of  which 
protruded  from  the  deep  incision.  His  blood  froze 
as  he  gazed  on  this  sad  spectacle  ;  and  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  he  stood  for  some  moments 
over  the  body  in  stolid  and  sickening  horror.  Soon, 
however,  his  strong  antipathy  to  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  violence  impelled  him  to  rush,  with  headlong 
precipitation,  from  the  fatal  spot.  Leaving  his 
knife  in  the  wound,  he  darted  forward  through  the 
wood,  and  fortunately  without  meeting  any  one 
within  or  near  it.  When  he  reached  the  high-road, 
the  darkness  had  so  much  increased  as  to  render  his 
features  undistinguishable  to  the  passengers,  and, 
running  towards  the  city,  he  soon  reached  the  pub 
lic  promenade  without  the  barriers,  where  he  threw 
himself  upon  a  bench,  exhausted  with  terror  and 
fatigue.  Looking  fearfully  around  him  through  the 
darkness,  he  endeavoured  to  collect  his  reasoning 
faculties,  and  immediately  the  recollection  that  he 
had  left  his  knife  in  the  throat  of  the  murdered 
officer  flashed  upon  him.  With  this  fatal  weapon 
were  connected  many  old  associations,  which  now 
crowded  with  sickening  potency  upon  his  memory. 
Again  he  saw  the  sarcastic  grin  with  which  his 
friend  had  said,  "  What  we  most  carefully  shun,  is 
most  likely  to  befall  us."  And  would  not  the  re 
markable  knife  of  Bartholdy  too  probably  verify  the 
malignant  prophecy  of  its  owner  ?  Forgetful  of  the 
improbability  that  any  one  had  seen  in  his  posses- 
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sion  a  knife  which,  before  that  evening,  he  had 
never  used,  his  senses  yielded  to  an  irresistible  con 
viction,  that  this  instrument  of  another's  guilt  would 
betray  and  lead  him  to  the  scaffold.  Immediate 
flight  was  the  only  resource  which  presented  itself 
to  his  bewildered  judgment;  and,  rising  from  the 
bench,  he  hastened  to  his  lodgings,  to  complete  his 
preparations  for  departure  the  following  morning. 
After  a  sleepless  night,  during  which  he  started  at 
every  sound  with  apprehension  of  a  nocturnal  visit 
from  the  police,  he  proceeded  at  daybreak,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  to  the  post-house,  where,  observing  a 
carrier's  waggon  on  the  point  of  departure  for  Nor 
mandy,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
facilitate  his  escape,  by  putting  a  few  essentials  into 
a  cloak-bag,  and  forwarding  his  heavy  trunk  by  the 
carrier.  After  some  delay,  of  which  every  moment 
appeared  an  age,  the  diligence  departed ;  and  when 
the  church-towers  were  lost  in  distance,  the  goading 
terrors  of  the  unhappy  fugitive  yielded  for  a  time 
to  feelings  of  comparative  security.  His  apprehen 
sions,  however,  were  renewed  by  every  rising  cloud 
of  dust  behind  the  diligence,  and  by  every  equestrian 
who  followed  and  passed  the  vehicle.  In  vain  did 
he  endeavour  to  console  himself  with  the  conscious 
ness  that  he  was  innocent,  and  under  the  protection 
of  a  just  and  merciful  Providence.  The  judicial 
murder  of  Galas,  and  of  other  innocent  sufferers, 
detailed  in  the  Causes  Celebres  of  Pitaval,  were  ever 
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present  to  his  fevered  fancy;  and  when  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  assumed  the  semblance  of  sleep,  to 
avoid  the  conversation  of  his  fellow-travellers,  his 
imagination  conjured  up  the  staring  orbs  and  satanic 
smile  of  Bartholdy,  who  pointed  at  him  jeeringly, 
and  exclaimed,  "In  vain  you  seek  to  shun  your 
destiny  I  In  France,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
bleed  alike  upon  the  scaffold."  And  then  he 
shouted  in  the  ear  of  Florian,  u  Why  did  you  part 
with  the  knife  I  confided  to  you  ?  Why  provoke 
me  to  become  your  evil  genius  ? "  Or,  with  a 
hoarse  and  fiendish  laugh,  he  seemed  to  whisper  to 
the  shrinking  fugitive — "  You  are  a  doomed  man, 
Florian  !  doomed  to  the  scaffold !  " 

Thus  busily  did  the  frenzied  fancy  of  the  unhappy 
youth  call  up  a  succession  of  imaginary  terrors, 
until  at  dusk  the  diligence  stopped  at  a  solitary  inn, 
and  Florian  heard,  with  new  alarm,  that  here  the 
passengers  were  to  remain  the  night.  "  And  here," 
thought  the  timid  fugitive,  "  I  shall  certainly  be 
overtaken  and  arrested  by  the  gens-d'armes."  A 
traveller,  who  arrived  soon  after  the  diligence,  and 
supped  with  the  passengers,  afforded  him,  however, 
another  chance  of  escape.  This  man  was  lament 
ing  that,  at  a  neighbouring  fair,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  sell  an  excellent  horse,  and  Florian,  watch 
ing  his  opportunity,  concluded  the  purchase  with 
little  bargaining.  Pleading  the  necessity  of  going 
forward  on  urgent  business,  he  mounted  his  pur- 
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chase,  and  quitted  the  inn-yard,  with  a  heart  light 
ened  by  the  certainty  that  he  should  gain  a  night 
upon  his  pursuers.  At  that  time  France  was  at 
peace  both  abroad  and  at  home  ;  passports  were  not 
essential  to  the  native  traveller ;  and  Florian,  turn 
ing  down  the  first  cross-road,  proceeded  rapidly  all 
night,  and  the  four  following  days ;  pausing  oc 
casionally  to  refresh  his  wearied  steed,  changing 
his  name  whenever  he  was  required  to  declare  it, 
and  observing  a  zigzag  direction  to  blind  his  pur 
suers.  On  the  fifth  morning  he  found  himself  in  a 
fertile  district  of  central  France ;  and,  considering 
himself  safe  from  all  immediate  danger,  he  pursued 
his  journey  more  leisurely  between  the  vine-covered 
and  gently-swelling  hills,  until  the  noonday  heat 
and  dusty  road  made  him  sensibly  feel  the  want  of 
refreshment.  While  gazing  around  him  for  some 
hamlet  or  cottage  to  pause  at,  his  attention  was 
caught  by  sounds  of  lamentation  at  no  great  dis 
tance,  and  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  revealed  to 
him  a  prostrate  mule,  vainly  endeavouring  to  regain 
his  legs,  one  of  which  was  broken.  A  tall  boy,  in 
peasant  garb,  was  scratching  his  head  in  rustic  em 
barrassment  at  this  dilemma,  and  near  him  stood  a 
young  and  very  lovely  woman,  wringing  her  hands 
in  perplexity,  and  lamenting  over  the  unfortunate 
mule,  a  remarkably  fine  animal,  and  caparisoned 
with  a  completeness  wliich  indicated  the  easy  cir 
cumstances  of  his  owner.  Florian  immediately 
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stopped  his  horse,  and,  with  his  wonted  kindness, 
dismounted  to  offer  his .  assistance.  The  young 
woman  said  nothing  as  he  approached,  but  her 
beautiful  dark  eyes  appealed  to  him  for  aid  and 
counsel  with  an  eloquence  which  reached  his  heart 
in  a  moment.  Examining  the  mule,  he  said,  after 
some  consideration,  "  There  is  no  hope  for  the  poor 
animal ;  and  the  most  humane  expedient  will  be  to 
shoot  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  side-saddle 
can  be  strapped  on  my  horse,  which  shall  con 
vey  you  to  the  next  village,  or  as  much  farther 
as  you  like,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  the  convey 
ance." 

Expressing  her  thanks  with  engaging  frankness 
and  cordiality,  the  fair  traveller  told  him  that  she 
was  returning  from  a  visit  to  some  relations,  and 
that  she  was  still  four  leagues  from  her  father's 
house.  She  would  gladly,  she  said,  avail  herself  of 
his  kind  offer,  but  insisted  that  her  servant  should 
not  kill  her  favourite  mule  until  she  was  out  of 
sight  and  hearing.  Then  turning  briskly  towards 
Morian,  she  told  him  that  she  was  ready  to  pro 
ceed,  but  objected  to  the  exchange  of  saddles  ;  and, 
as  she  was  accustomed  to  ride  on  a  pillion,  would 
rather  sit  behind  him  as  well  as  she  could,  than 
give  him  the  trouble  of  walking  four  leagues. 
Finding  all  opposition  fruitless,  Florian  remounted; 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  her  servant,  the  fair 
unknown  was  soon  seated  behind  him.  Blushing 
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and  laughing  at  the  necessity,  she  put  an  arm 
around  his  waist  to  support  herself,  and  then 
begged  him  to  proceed  without  delay,  as  she  was 
anxious  to  reach  home  before  night. 

Conversing  as  they  journeyed  onward,  their  com 
munications  became  every  moment  more  cordial 
and  interesting ;  and  as  Florian  felt  the  warm  hand 
of  his  lovely  companion  near  his  heart,  he  began  to 
feel  a  soothing  sense  of  gratification,  which  cheered 
and  elevated  his  perturbed  spirits.  He  had  never 
before  found  himself  in  such  near  and  agreeable 
relation  to  a  beautiful  and  lively  woman ;  and 
whenever  he  turned  his  head  to  speak  or  listen,  he 
found  the  finest  black  eyes,  and  the  most  lovely 
mouth  he  had  ever  seen,  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
own.  So  potent,  indeed,  was  the  charm  of  her  look 
and  language,  that  he  forgot,  for  a  time,  the  timid 
graces  and  less  sparkling  beauty  of  her  he  had  lost 
for  ever,  and  was  insensibly  beguiled  of  all  his  fears 
and  sorrows  as  he  listened  to  the  lively  sallies  of 
this  laughter-loving  fair  one.  Meanwhile  they  had 
quitted  the  cross-road  in  which  he  had  discovered 
her,  and  pursued,  by  her  direction,  the  great  road 
from  Paris  towards  eastern  France.  Here,  how 
ever,  he  remarked,  with  surprise,  that  she  invari 
ably  drew  the  large  hood  of  her  cloak  over  her  face 
when  any  travellers  passed  them  ;  and  his  surprise 
was  converted  into  uneasiness  and  suspicion,  when, 
after  commencing  the  last  league  of  their  journey, 
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she  drew  the  hood  entirely  over  her  face  ;  and  her 
conversation,  before  so  animated  and  flowing,  was 
succeeded  by  total  silence,  or  by  replies  so  brief 
and  disjointed  as  to  indicate  that  her  thoughts 
were  intensely  preoccupied. 

The  sun  had  reached  the  horizon  when  they 
arrived  within  a  short  half-league  of  the  town  be 
fore  them,  and  here  she  suddenly  asked  her  con 
ductor  whether  he  intended  to  travel  farther  before 
morning.  Florian,  hoping  to  obtain  some  clue  to 
her  name  and  residence,  replied  that  he  was  unde 
termined  ;  on  which  she  advised  him  to  give  a 
night's  rest  to  his  jaded  horse,  and  strongly  recom 
mended  to  him  an  hotel,  the  name  and  situation  of 
which  she  minutely  described.  He  promised  to 
comply  with  her  recommendations  ;  and  immedi 
ately,  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  effort,  she  threw 
herself  from  the  horse  to  the  ground.  Hastily 
arranging  her  disordered  travelling-dress,  she  ap 
proached  him,  clasped  his  hand  in  both  her  own, 
and  thanked  him,  in  brief  but  fervent  terms,  for  the 
important  service  he  had  rendered  her.  "And 
now,"  added  she,  in  visible  embarrassment,  as  she 
raised  her  hood,  and  looked  fearfully  around,  "  I 
have  another  favour  to  request.  My  father  would 
not  approve  of  your  accompanying  me  home,  nor 
must  the  town  gossips  see  me  at  this  hour  with  a 
young  man  and  a  stranger :  you  will,  therefore, 
oblige  me  by  resting  your  horse  here  for  half  an 
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hour,  that  I  may  reach  the  town  before  you.  Will 
you  do  me  this  favour?"  she  repeated,  with  a 
pleading  look.  "  Most  certainly  I  will,"  replied 
the  good-natured  but  disappointed  Florian.  "Fare 
well,  then,"  she  cordially  rejoined,  u  and  may 
Heaven  reward  your  kindness  !" 

Bounding  forward  with  a  light  and  rapid  step, 
she  soon  disappeared  round  a  sharp  angle  in  the 
road,  occasioned  by  a  sudden  bend  of  the  adjacent 
river.  Florian,  dismounting  to  relieve  his  horse, 
gazed  admiringly  upon  her  elastic  step  and  well- 
turned  figure,  until  she  was  out  of  sight.  He  re 
collected,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  the  sprightly  graces 
and  artless  intelligence  of  her  conversation ;  again 
the  sense  of  his  desolate  and  perilous  condition 
smote  him  ;  he  felt  himself  more  than  ever  forlorn 
and  unhappy,  and  reproached  himself  for  the  help 
less  bashfulness  which  had  prevented  him  from 
inquiring  more  urgently  the  name  and  residence 
of  this  charming  stranger.  While  thus  painfully 
musing,  the  time  she  had  prescribed  elapsed ;  and 
Florian,  remounting,  let  the  bridle  fall  upon  the 
neck  of  the  exhausted  animal,  which  paced  towards 
the  town  as  deliberately  as  the  unknown  fair  one  could 
have  wished.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town- 
gate  the  high-road  passed  under  an  archway,  compos 
ing  part  of  a  detached  house  of  Gothic  and  ancient 
structure  ;  and  on  the  town  side  of  the  arch  was  a 
toll-bar,  at  which  a  boy  was  stationed,  who  held  out 
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his  hat  to  Florian,  and  demanded  half  a  sous.    "  For 
what?"  asked  Florian. 

"A  long -established  toll,  sir,"  said  the  boy; 
"  and  if  you  have  a  compassionate  heart,  you  will 
give  another  half-sous  to  the  condemned  criminals," 
he  continued,  as  he  pointed  to  an  iron  box,  placed 
near  the  house  door,  under  a  figure  of  the  Virgin. 
Shuddering  at  the  words,  Florian  threw  some  cop 
per  coins  into  the  box  ;  and,  as  he  hastened  for 
ward,  endeavoured  to  banish  the  painful  association 
of  ideas,  by  fixing  his  thoughts  upon  the  mysterious 
fair  one.  Suspecting,  from  the  pressing  manner  in 
which  she  had  recommended  a  particular  hotel  to 
his  preference,  that,  if  he  went  there,  he  might 
possibly  see  or  hear  from  her  in  the  morning,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Henri  Quatre,  which  proved  to  be 
an  hotel  of  third-rate  importance,  but  well  suited 
to  his  limited  means,  and  recommending  itself  by 
an  air  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  evenings  at 
this  season  were  cool ;  and  as  it  would  have  re 
quired  some  time  to  heat  the  parlour,  the  landlord 
proposed  to  him  to  sit  down  and  take  some  refresh 
ment  in  his  well-warmed  kitchen.  Florian  com 
plied  with  this  invitation,  but  not  without  some 
apprehension  of  the  presence  of  strangers  ;  and, 
stepping  into  the  kitchen,  was  relieved  by  the  dis 
covery  that  it  was  occupied  only  by  servants,  who 
were  too  busily  engaged  in  preparing  supper  to 
take  notice  of  him. 
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Sitting  down  in  a  comer  near  the  fire,  the  com 
bined   effects   of  a  genial  warmth  and   excessive 
fatigue  threw  him  into  a  sound  sleep,  which  lasted 
several  hours,   and  would   have  continued    much 
longer,  had  he  not  been  roused  by  the  landlord, 
who  told  him  that  his  supper  had  been  ready  some 
time,  but  that  he  had  been  unwilling  to  disturb  a 
slumber  so   profound.     In  fact,  the  repose  of  the 
unfortunate  fugitive  had  not,  during  the  five  pre 
ceding  nights,  been  so  continuous  and  refreshing, 
so  free  from  painful  and  menacing  visions.     Rising 
drowsily  from  his  chair,  he  followed  the  landlord 
to  a  table  where  a  roasted  capon  and  a  glass  jug  of 
bright  wine  waited  his  arrival.  The  servants  had  all 
retired   for  the   night, — the  landlord  quitted  the 
kitchen,  and  Florian,  busily  engaged  in  dissecting 
the  fowl,  thought  himself  the  sole  tenant  of  the  spa 
cious  apartment,  when,  looking  accidentally  towards 
the  fire,  he  saw  with  surprise  that  the  chair  he  had 
just  quitted  was  occupied.     Looking  more  intently, 
he  distinguished  a  short  man  of  more  than  middle 
age,  whose  square  and  sturdy  figure  was  partially 
concealed  by  a  capacious  mantle.     His  hair  was 
grey,  his  forehead  seamed  with  broad  wrinkles,  and 
his  bushy  brows  beetled  over  a  set  of  features  stern 
and  massive  as  if  cast  in  iron.    His  eyes  were  small 
and  deep-set,  but  of  a  lustrous  black ;  and  Florian 
observed  with  dismay  that  they  were  fixed  upon 
his  countenance  with  a  look  of  searching  scrutiny. 
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It  was  near  midnight,  and  in  the  deep  silence  which 
reigned  through  the  house,  this  motionless  attitude, 
and  marble  fixedness  of  look,  gave  to  the  stranger's 
appearance  a  character  so  appalling,  that,  had  he 
not  broken  the  spell  by  stooping  to  light  his  pipe, 
the  excited  Florian  would  ere  long  have  thought 
him  an  unearthly  object.  The  stranger  now  quitted 
his  seat  by  the  fire,  took  from  a  table  near  him  a 
jug  of  wine,  and  approached  the  wondering  Florian. 
"  With  your  leave,  my  good  sir,"  he  began,  "  I  will 
take  a  chair  by  your  table.  A  little  friendly  gossip 
is  the  best  of  all  seasoning  to  a  glass  of  wine." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  old  man  seated 
himself  directly  opposite  to  Florian,  and  again 
fixed  a  scrutinising  gaze  upon  his  countenance. 
The  conscious  fugitive,  who  felt  a  growing  and  un 
accountable  dread  of  this  singular  intruder,  mut 
tered  a  brief  assent,  and  continued  to  eat  his  supper 
in  silent  but  obvious  embarrassment ;  stealing  now 
and  then  a  timid  look  at  the  stranger,  but  hastily 
withdrawing  his  furtive  glances  as  he  felt  the 
beams  of  the  old  man's  small  and  vivid  eyes  pene 
trating  his  very  soul.  He  observed  that  the  features 
of  his  tormentor  were  cast  in  a  vulgar  mould,  but 
his  gaze  was  widely  different  from  that  of  clownish 
curiosity,  and  there  was  in  his  deportment  a  stern 
and  steady  self-possession,  which  suggested  to  the 
alarmed  Florian  a  suspicion  that  he  was  an  agent 
of  the  police,  who  had  probably  tracked  him  through 
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the  cross-roads  he  had  traversed  in  his  flight  from 
D.  The  rich  colour  of  his  cheeks  turned  to  an 
ashy  paleness  at  this  appalling  conjecture  ;  and, 
leaving  his  supper  unfinished,  he  rose  abruptly 
from  the  table  to  quit  the  room,  when  the  old  man, 
starting  suddenly  from  his  chair,  seized  the  shaking 
hand  of  Florian,  and,  looking  cautiously  around 
him,  said  in  subdued  but  impressive  tones — "  It -is 
not  accident,  young  man,  which  brings  us  together 
at  this  hour.  I  came  in  while  you  were  asleep,  and 
begged  the  landlord  would  not  awaken  you,  that  I 
might  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  confidence,  after 
the  servants  had  gone  to  bed." 

"  To  me  ?"  exclaimed  Florian,  in  anxious  wonder. 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  old  man,  again  looking  round 
the  kitchen.  "  My  object  is  to  give  you  a  friendly 
warning;  for,  if  I  am  not  for  the  first  time  mis 
taken  in  these  matters,  you  are  menaced  with  a 
formidable  danger." 

"Danger?"  repeated  the  pallid  Florian,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible. 

"  And  have  you  not  good  reason  to  expect  this 
danger?"  continued  the  stranger.  "  Your  sudden 
paleness  tells  me  that  you  know  it.  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  my  life  has  been  a  rough  pilgrimage,  but 
I  have  still  a  warm  heart,  and  can  make  large  allow 
ances  for  the  headlong  impetuosities  which  too 
often  plunge  a  young  man  into  crime.  You  may 
safely  trust  one,"  he  continued,  placing  his  hand 
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upon  his  heart,  "  in  whose  bosom  the  confessions  of 
many  hapless  fugitives  repose,  and  will  repose,  so 
long  as  life  beats  in  my  pulses.  I  betray  no  man  who 
confides  in  me,  were  he  stained  even  with  blood." 

Pausing  a  little,  he  fixed  a  keenly  searching  look 
upon  the  shrinking  youth,  and  then  whispered  in 
his  ear — "  Young  man !  you  have  a  murder  on  your 
conscience  I" 

For  a  moment  the  apprehensions  of  Florian 
yielded  to  a  lofty  sense  of  indignation  at  this 
groundless  charge.  "  It  is  false,  old  man !  "  he 
exclaimed  with  energy.  "  I  swear  by  the  just  God 
who  searches  all  hearts,  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  crime." 

"  I  shall  rejoice  to  learn  that  I  am  mistaken," 
replied  the  old  man,  with  evident  gratification,  as 
again  he  fixed  his  searching  orbs  upon  the  indig 
nant  Florian.  "  If  you  are  innocent,  it  will  be  all 
the  better  for  both  of  us ;  but,"  he  continued,  after 
a  hasty  look  around  him,  "the  danger  I  alluded  to 
still  hangs  over  your  head.  I  trust,  however,  that 
with  God's  help  I  shall  be  able  to  shield  you 
from  it," 

Florian,  too  much  alarmed  to  reply,  looked  at 
him  doubtingly.  "  I  will  deal  candidly  with  you," 
resumed  the  old  man,  after  a  pause  of  reflection. 
"  When  you  rode  by  my  house  this  evening  " 

"Who  and  what  are  you?"  exclaimed  Florian, 
in  new  astonishment. 
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"Have  a  little  patience,  young  man!"  replied 
the  stranger,  while  his  iron  features  relaxed  into  a 
good-natured  smile.  "Do  you  recollect  the  tall 
archway  under  an  old  house  where  a  toll  of  half  a 
sous  was  demanded  from  you  ?  That  house  is 
mine  ;  and  I  was  sitting  by  the  window  as  you 
threw  an  alms  into  the  box  for  the  condemned 
criminals.  Had  you  then  looked  upward,  you  would 
have  seen  a  naked  sword  and  a  bright  axe  sus 
pended  over  your  head." 

At  these  words  Florian  shuddered,  and  involun 
tarily  retreated  some  paces  from  his  companion. 
"  I  see  by  your  flinching,"  sternly  resumed  the  old 
man,  "  that  you  guess  who  is  before  you.  You  are 
right,  young  man  !  I  am  the  town  executioner,  but 
an  honest  man  withal,  and  well  inclined  to  render 
you  essential  service.  Now,  mark  me  !  When  you 
stopped  beneath  the  broad  blade,  it  quivered,  and 
jarred  against  the  axe.  Whoever  is  thus  greeted 
by  the  headsman's  sword  is  inevitably  doomed  to 
come  in  contact  with  it.  I  heard  the  boding  jar, 
which  every  executioner  in  France  well  knows  how 
to  interpret,  and  I  immediately  determined  to  follow 
and  to  warn  you." 

The  unhappy  youth,  who  had  listened  in  dis 
heartening  emotion  to  this  strange  communication, 
now  yielded  to  a  sense  of  ungovernable  terror. 
Covering  with  both  his  hands  his  pallid  face,  he 
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exclaimed,  in  nameless  agony — "  0  God  !  in  thy 
infinite  mercy,  save  me  I  " 

"Hah !  "  ejaculated  the  headsman  sternly,  "have 
I  then  roused  your  sleeping  conscience  ?  However, 
whether  you  conclude  to  open  or  to  shut  your  heart, 
is  now  immaterial.  In  either  case,  I  will  never 
betray  you — for  accusation  and  judgment  belong 
not  to  my  office.  Profit,  therefore,  as  you  best  may, 
by  my  well-intended  warning.  Alas  !  alas  !  "  he 
muttered  between  his  closed  teeth,  "  that  one  so 
young  should  dip  his  hands  in  blood !" 

"  By  all  that  is  sacred ! "  exclaimed  Florian,  with 
trembling  eagerness,  "  I  am  innocent  of  murder, 
and  incapable  of  falsehood ;  and  yet  so  disastrous 
is  my  destiny,  that  I  am  beset  with  peril  and  suspi 
cion.  You  are  an  utter  stranger  to  me,  but  you 
appear  to  have  benevolence  and  worldly  wisdom. 
Listen  to  my  tale,  and  then  in  mercy  give  me  aid 
and  counsel." 

He  now  unfolded  to  the  executioner  the  extra 
ordinary  chain  of  circumstances  which  had  com 
pelled  him  to  seek  security  in  flight,  and  told  his 
tale  of  trials  with  an  artless  and  single-hearted 
simplicity  of  language,  look,  and  gesture,  which  car 
ried  with  it  irresistible  conviction  of  his  innocence. 
The  rigid  features  of  the  headsman  gradually  re 
laxed,  as  he  listened,  into  a  cheerful  and  even  cordial 
expression ;  then  warmly  grasping  the  hand  of  Flo- 
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rian  as  lie  concluded,  he  said,  "  Well !  well !  I  see 
how  it  is.  In  my  profession  we  learn  how  to  read 
human  nature.  When  I  watched  your  slumber,  I 
thought  your  sleep  looked  very  like  the  sleep  of  in 
nocence  ;  and  now  I  believe  from  my  soul  that  you 
are  as  guiltless  of  this  murder  as  I  am.  With  God's 
help  I  will  yet  save  you  from  this  peril ;  and,  indeed, 
had  you  killed  your  rival  in  sudden  quarrel,  I  would 
have  done  as  much  for  you,  for  I  well  know  that 
sudden  wrath  has  made  many  a  good  man  blood- 
guilty.  There  was  certainly  some  danger  of  your 
being  implicated  by  the  singular  circumstances  you 
have  detailed  ;  but  the  real  and  formidable  peril 
has  grown  out  of  your  flight.  That  was  a  blunder, 
young  man !  but  I  see  no  reason  to  despair.  'Tis 
true,  the  broad  blade  has  denounced  you,  and  my 
grandfather  and  father,  as  well  as  myself,  have 
traced  criminals  by  its  guidance ;  but  I  know  that 
the  sword  will  speak  alike  to  its  master  and  its 
victim.  You  have  yet  to  learn,  young  man,  that 
in  this  life  every  man  is  either  an  anvil  or  a  hammer, 
a  tool  or  a  victim  ;  and  that  he  who  boldly  grasps 
the  blade  will  never  be  its  victim.  Briefly,  then,  I 
feel  a  regard  for  you.  I  have  no  sons,  but  I  have 
a  young  and  lovely  daughter.  Marry  her,  and  I 
will  adopt  you  as  my  successor.  You  will  then 
fulfil  your  destiny  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
sword ;  and,  if  you  clutch  it  firmly,  I  will  pledge 
myself  that  you  never  die  by  it." 
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At  this  strange  proposal  Florian  started  on  his 
feet  with  indignant  abhorrence.  " Hold  I"  contin 
ued  the  headsman  coolly.  "  Why  hurry  your  de 
cision  ?  The  night  is  long,  and  favourable  to  re 
flection.  Bestow  a  full  and  fair  consideration  upon 
my  proposal,  and  recollect  that  your  neck  is  in 
peril ;  that  all  your  prospects  in  life  are  blasted ; 
and  that  my  offer  of  a  safe  asylum,  and  a  competent 
support,  can  alone  preserve  you  from  despair  and 
destruction.  The  sword  has  sent  you  a  helper  in 
the  hour  of  need,  and  if  you  reject  the  friendly 
warning,  you  will  soon  discover  that  the  conscious 
ness  of  innocence  will  not  protect  a  blushing  and 
irresolute  fugitive  from  the  proverbial  ubiquity  and 
prompt  severity  of  the  French  police." 

The  headsman  now  emptied  his  glass,  and  with 
a  friendly  nod  left  the  kitchen.  Soon  after  his  de 
parture  the  landlord  appeared  with  a  night-lamp, 
and  conducted  Florian  to  his  apartment.  Without 
undressing,  the  bewildered  youth  extinguished  his 
lamp,  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  hoping  that 
the  darkness  would  accelerate  the  approach  of  sleep, 
and  of  that  oblivion  which  in  his  happier  days  had 
always  accompanied  it.  Vain,  however,  for  some 
hours,  was  every  attempt  to  lull  his  senses  into 
forge tfulness.  The  revolting  proposal  of  the  old 
man  haunted  him  incessantly. 

"I  become  an" he  muttered  indignantly, 

but  could  never  utter  the  hateful  word.  The 
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shrinking  diffidence  which  had  been  a  fertile  source 
of  difficulty  to  him  through  life,  had  been  increased 
tenfold  by  his  recent  calamities  ;  he  was  conscious 
even  to  agony  of  his  total  inability  to  contend  with 
the  consequences  of  his  imprudent  and  cowardly 
flight ;  but  from  such  means  of  escape  he  recoiled 
with  unutterable  loathing.  He  felt  that  he  should 
never  have  resolution  to  grasp  the  sword  which  was 
to  save  him  from  being  numbered  with  its  victims, 
and  yet  his  invincible  abhorrence  of  this  alternative 
failed  to  rouse  in  him  the  moral  courage  which 
would  have  promptly  rescued  him  from  the  toils  of 
the  cunning  headsman.  The  broken  slumber  into 
which  he  fell  before  morning  was  haunted  by  bod 
ing  forms  and  tragic  incidents.  The  sword,  the 
axe,  the  scaffold,  and  the  rack,  flitted  around  him  in 
quick  procession,  and  seemed  to  close  every  ave 
nue  to  escape.  He  awoke  from  these  visions  of 
horror  at  daybreak,  and  left  his  bed  as  wearied  in 
body,  and  as  irresolute  in  mind,  as  when  he  entered 
it.  Dreading  alike  a  renewal  of  the  executioner's 
proposal,  and  the  risk  of  being  arrested  and  tried 
for  murder,  he  saw  no  alternative  but  flight — im 
mediate  flight  beyond  the  bounds  of  France.  While 
pondering  over  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
this  now  settled  purpose,  the  tin  weathercock  upon 
the  roof  of  his  bedroom  creaked  in  the  morning 
breeze.  Florian,  to  whose  excited  fancy  the  heads 
man's  sword  was  ever  present,  thought  he  heard  it 
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jar  against  the  axe,  and  started  in  sudden  terror. 
"Whither  shall  I  fly?"  he  exclaimed,  as  tears  of 
agony  rolled  down  his  cheeks — "  where  find  a  re 
fuge  from  the  sword  of  justice  ?  Alas  !  my  doom 
is  fixed  and  unalterable.  Anvil  or  hammer  I  must 
be,  and  I  have  not  courage  to  become  either." 

Again  the  weathercock  creaked  above  him,  and 
more  intelligibly  than  before.  Florian,  discovering 
the  simple  cause  of  his  terrors,  rallied  his  drooping 
spirits,  and  hastened  down-stairs  to  order  his  horse, 
that  he  might  leave  the  hotel  and  the  town  before 
the  promised  visit  of  the  fearful  headsman.  Not 
withstanding  his  urgency,  he  found  his  departure 
unaccountably  delayed.  The  servants  were  not 
visible,  and  the  landlord,  insisting  that  he  should 
take  a  warm  breakfast  before  his  departure,  was  so 
dilatory  in  preparing  it,  that  a  full  hour  elapsed 
before  Florian  rode  out  of  the  stable-yard.  His 
officious  host  then  persisted  in  sending  a  boy  to 
show  him  the  nearest  way  to  the  town  gate  ;  and 
the  impatient  traveller,  who  would  gladly  have  de 
clined  the  offer,  found  himself  obliged  to  submit. 
His  guide  accompanied  him  to  the  extremity  of  the 
small  suburb  beyond  the  eastern  gate,  and  quitted 
him;  while  Florian,  whose  ever-ready  apprehensions 
had  been  roused  by  the  tenacious  civility  of  the 
landlord,  rode  slowly  forward,  looking  around  occa 
sionally  at  his  returning  guide,  and  determining  to 
take  the  first  cross-road  he  could  find.  A  little 
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farther  he  discovered  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  lane, 
shaded  by  a  double  row  of  lofty  chestnuts ;  and  as 
he  turned  towards  it  his  horse's  head,  he  saw  the 
old  man,  whose  promised  visit  he  was  endeavouring 
to  escape,  issuing  from  the  lane  on  horseback.  "  I 
guessed  as  much,"  said  the  headsman,  smiling,  as 
he  rode  up  to  the  startled  fugitive.  "  I  knew  you 
would  try  to  escape  me,  but  I  cannot  consent  that 
you  should  thus  run  headlong  into  certain  destruc 
tion.  You  have  neither  sanguine  hopes  nor  a  fixed 
purpose  to  support  you,  and  you  want  firmness  to 
answer  with  discretion  the  trying  questions  which 
will  everywhere  assail  you.  You  are  silent — you 
feel  the  full  extent  of  your  danger — why  not  then 
embrace  the  certain  protection  I  offer  you  ?  Fear 
not  that  I  shall  either  repeat  or  allude  to  my  last 
night's  proposal.  My  sole  object  is  your  immediate 
protection  at  this  critical  period,  when  you  are 
doubtless  tracked  in  all  directions  by  the  blood 
hounds  of  the  police.  At  the  frontiers  you  will 
inevitably  be  stopped  and.  identified  ;  but  under  my 
roof  you  will  be  safe  from  all  pursuit  and  suspicion. 
I  live  secluded  from  the  world-;  I  have  no  visitors ; 
and  your  presence  will  not  be  suspected  by  any 
one.  In  a  few  weeks  the  heat  of  pursuit  will  abate, 
and  you  may  then  take  your  departure  with  re 
newed  courage  and  confidence." 

"Courage  and  confidence  !"  repeated  to  himself 
the  timid  Florian  ;   " would  Heaven  I  had  either!" 
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The  good  sense,  however,  of  the  old  man's  advice 
was  so  obvious,  that  he  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  so  kind  an  offer.  Gratefully  pressing  his  hand, 
he  dismissed  all  doubts  of  his  sincerity,  and  said, 
"  I  will  accompany  you ;  and  may  God  reward  your 
benevolence,  for  I  cannot." 

"  We  must  return  by  the  road  I  came,"  said  the 
headsman,  turning  his  horse.  "  It  will  take  us  out 
side  the  town  to  my  house  ;  and,  at  this  hour,  we 
shall  arrive  there  unperceived.  Your  landlord,  who 
is  under  obligations  to  me,  sent  you  this  road  at 
my  request.  He  supposes  that  you  are  my  distant 
relative,  and  that,  unwilling  to  appear  in  public 
with  an  executioner,  you  had  made  an  appoint 
ment  with  me  for  this  early  hour  on  your  way 
homeward/' 

After  a  ride  of  half  an  hour  through  the  shady 
lanes  which  skirted  the  ramparts,  they  reached  the 
back  entrance  of  the  Gothic  building  before  men 
tioned,  and  Florian  entered  this  singular  sanctuary 
with  emotions  not  easily  described.  The  old  heads 
man  was  in  high  spirits  ;  and  the  blunt  but  genuine 
kindness  and  cordiality  of  his  manners  soon  re 
moved  from  the  mind  of  his  guest  every  lurking 
suspicion  that  some  treachery  was  intended.  The 
table  was  promptly  covered  with  an  excellent  break 
fast,  and  the  old  man  sent  a  message  to  his  daugh 
ter,  requesting  that  she  would  bring  a  bottle  of  the 
best  wine  if*  the  cellar. 
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Florian  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  door  in  shrinking 
anticipation.  He  suspected  new  attempts  to  en 
snare  him  to  the  headsman's  purpose  ;  and  notwith 
standing  his  firm  determination  to  resist  them,  he 
recoiled  with  fastidious  disgust  from  the  possible 
necessity  of  contending  with  the  meritricious  ad 
vances  of  a  bold  and  reckless  female,  whose  limited 
opportunities  of  marriage  would  impel  her  to  lure 
him  by  any  means  to  her  father's  object.  How 
widely  different  were  his  emotions  when  the  door 
opened,  and  his  lovely  travelling- companion,  whom, 
in  the  terrors  of  the  past  night,  he  had  forgotten, 
entered,  in  blushing  embarrassment,  with  the  bottle 
of  wine.  In  a  tumult  of  mingled  apprehension  and 
delight,  he  started  from  his  chair,  but  the  cordial 
greeting  he  intended  was  checked  by  a  significant 
wink  from  the  lively  fair  one  as  she  passed  behind 
her  father  to  the  table.  It  was  obvious  to  Florian 
that  she  wished  to  conceal  their  previous  acquaint 
ance,  and  with  a  silent  bow  he  resumed  his  seat, 
while  the  smiling  maid,  whom  her  father  introduced 
to  his  guest  by  the  name  of  Madelon,  took  a  chair 
between  them,  and  the  conversation  soon  became 
general  and  exhilarating. 

The  continued  fever  of  apprehension  which  had 
almost  unhinged  the  reason  of  the  timid  Florian, 
now  rapidly  subsided.  The  cordial  hospitality  of 
the  old  headsman  soon  made  him  feel  at  home  in  an 
abode  which  he  had  once  contemplated  with  horror 
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and  disgust ;  while  the  artless  attentions  and  fas 
cinating  vivacity  of  the  pretty  Madelon  soon  wove 
around  him  a  magic  spell,  and  invested  the  Gothic 
chambers  of  her  father's  antique  mansion  with  all 
the  splendours  of  Aladdin's  palace. 

Motherless  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  seciuded 
by  her  father's  vocation  from  all  society  save  occa 
sional  intercourse  with  relatives  of  the  same  de 
graded  caste,  the  headsman's  daughter  had  been 
early  accustomed  to  rely  upon  her  own  resources. 

Most  of  her  leisure  hours  had  been  devoted  to  a 
comprehensive  course  of  historical  reading,  from 
which  her  unpolished  but  strong-minded  father  con 
ceived  that  she  would  derive  not  only  amusement 
and  instruction,  but  that  sustaining  fortitude  so 
essential  to  the  station  in  which  her  lot  was  cast. 
Thus  her  innocent  and  active  mind,  untainted  by 
the  licentiousness  and  infidelity  of  French  romance, 
acquired  concentration  and  strength ;  the  study  of 
sacred  and  profane  history  induced  habits  of  salu 
tary  reflection,  and  her  character  gradually  devel 
oped  a  masculine  yet  unpretending  energy,  which 
admirably  fitted  her  to  become  the  helpmate  of  a 
man  so  timid  and  indecisive  as  Florian.  Her  mother 
was  a  Parisian,  of  good  manners  and  education,  but 
an  orphan  and  defenceless.  Persecuted  by  a  licen 
tious  nobleman,  who,  in  revenge  for  her  firm  rejec 
tion  of  his  dishonourable  addresses,  had  accused 
her  of  theft,  she  had  effected  her  escape  from  the 
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chateau  in  which  she  resided  as  governess  to  his 
daughters,  to  the  same  town  in  which  Florian  had 
been  discovered  by  the  headsman.  Circumstances 
somewhat  similar,  but  not  essential  to  my  narra 
tive,  had  induced  her  to  accept  a  temporary  asylum 
in  the  house  of  the  executioner,  whose  mother  was 
then  living ;  and  here,  in  a  moment  of  despair  at 
her  destitute  and  hopeless  condition,  she  accepted 
the  often- tendered  addresses  of  the  enamoured 
headsman,  and  became  his  wife.  The  life  of  this 
amiable  and  accomplished  woman  was  shortened 
by  her  calamities,  and  by  a  sense  of  degradation 
which  she  could  never  subdue.  Secluded  from  all 
human  society  save  that  of  an  uncultivated  hus 
band,  who  but  imperfectly  understood  her  value, 
she  loved  her  only  child  with  more  than  a  mother's 
idolatry ;  and,  while  her  strength  permitted,  de 
voted  herself,  with  unceasing  solicitude,  to  the  for 
mation  of  her  mind,  and  to  the  regulation  of  her 
untamable  vivacity.  Thus  happily  moulded  in 
her  early  youth,  and  judiciously  cultivated  after  her 
mother's  death,  Madelon  combined,  with  clear  and 
vigorous  perceptions,  a  degree  of  personal  attrac 
tion  rarely  seen  in  France,  and  no  small  portion  of 
the  feminine  grace  and  fascination  peculiar  to  well- 
educated  Frenchwomen,  while  to  these  advantages 
were  superadded  eyes  of  radiant  lustre,  a  voice  rich 
in  soft  and  musical  inflections,  and  a  smile  of  irre 
sistible  archness  and  witchery.  Accustomed,  from 
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her  limited  opportunities  of  observation,  to  regard 
men  as1  collectively  coarse  and  uncultivated,  she 
had  been  immediately  and  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  elegant  person,  the  refined  and  gentle  manners, 
of  Florian,  during  their  four  leagues'  journey ;  and 
to  one  who  felt  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  eagerly 
sought  to .  extend  her  means  of  pursuing  it,  there 
was,  on  farther  acquaintance,  a  charm  in  his  com 
prehensive  attainments  and  in  the  classic  elegance 
of  his  diction,  which  compensated  for  the  unmanly 
timidity  and  morbid  infirmity  of  purpose,  so  easily 
distinguishable  in  his  character  and  conduct. 

In  Florian,  whose  feelings  were  fortified  by  re 
miniscences  of  a  prior  attachment,  the  progress  of 
sentiment  was  sjower,  but  not  less  certain  in  its 
tendency.  His  silent  worship  of  Angelique  had 
always  been  accompanied  by  doubts  arid  misgivings 
innumerable.  He  thought  her  lost  to  him  for  ever; 
he  felt  that  all  his  prospects  of  professional  ad 
vancement  were  blighted  by  the  disastrous  incident 
at  D.,  and  his  consequent  flight ;  and  insensibly  he 
yielded  to  the  charm  of  daily  and  hourly  inter 
course  with  the  bewitching  Madelon.  The  con 
sciousness  of  her  admiring  prepossession,  and  of 
his  own  superior  attainments,  gave  to  him,  while 
conversing  with  her,  a  soothing  self-possession,  an 
expansion  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  a  glowing 
facility  of  elocution,  which  he  had  never  yet  expe 
rienced,  and  which  proved  a  source  of  exquisite  and 
3  8 
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inexhaustible  gratification.  Her  unceasing  sym 
pathy  and  kindness,  her  flattering  anticipation  of 
his  wishes,  lulled  the  anguish  of  his  recollections, 
and  her  sparkling  gaiety  never  failed  to  rouse  his 
drooping  spirits.  He  soon  learned  to  estimate  at 
its  true  value  the  rare  combination  of  gentleness 
and  energy  which  her  character  displayed ;  while 
her  courageous  self-possession  and  unfailing  re 
sources  under  every  difficulty,  made  him  regard 
her  as  a  woman  gifted  beyond  her  sex  with  those 
qualities  in  which  he  felt  himself  most  deficient. 
In  short,  feelings  of  deep  and  lasting  attachment 
stole  insensibly  into  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  pair. 
Florian  had  surrendered  all  his  sympathies  to 
Madeion  before  he  was  conscious  of  the  power  she 
had  gained  over  his  happiness,  and  their  mutual 
affection  was  betrayed  and  sealed  by  word  and 
pledge  before  he  reflected  upon  the  inevitable  con 
sequences.  Too  soon,  alas  !  he  was  awakened  from 
this  dream  of  bliss  to  a  long  reality  of  terror  and 
anguish.  The  spell  which  bound  him  was  broken, 
and  the  scene  of  enchantment  was  abruptly  changed 
into  a  chaos  of  interminable  dismay  and  anxiety. 

Some  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  this  asylum,  the 
headsman  had  advised  him  to  prolong  his  stay  until 
all  danger  of  pursuit  had  subsided,  and  the  fears  of 
the  fugitive  soon  gave  way  to  cheering  sensations 
of  security  and  confidence.  To  lovers  the  present 
is  everything :  Florian  forgot  alike  the  trying  past 
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and  the  menacing  future  ;  weeks  and  months  flitted 
past  unobserved  by  the  youthful  pair,  while  the 
crafty  headsman,  who  had  silently  watched  their 
growing  intelligence,  crowed  in  secret  over  the  now 
certain  success  of  his  stratagem. 

Several  months  had  thus  elapsed,  and  the  old 
man,  after  ascertaining  from  his  daughter  that  the 
affections  and  the  honour  of  Florian  were  irredeem 
ably  plighted,  took  an  opportunity  to  address  him 
one  morning  as  soon  as  Madelon  had  quitted  the 
breakfast-room. 

"  I  think  it  is  high  time,  young  man,"  he  said, 
smiling,  "  that  you  should  proceed  to  business. 
Come  along  with  me  into  my  workshop." 

Florian  looked  at  him  in  silent  wonder,  but  un 
hesitatingly  followed  him  into  the  capacious  cellars, 
where  the  old  man  unlocked  a  door  which  his  guest- 
had  never  before  observed.  Florian  entered  with 
his  conductor,  but  started  back  in  dismay  as  he  saw 
a  number  of  executioner's  swords  and  axes  hanging 
round  the  walls  of  a  low  vaulted  room,  in  the  centre 
of  which  several  cabbage-heads  were  fixed  with 
pegs  upon  an  oblong  block  of  wood.  The  heads 
man  took  one  of  the  swords  from  the  wall,  drew  it 
from  the  scabbard,  carefully  wiped  the  glittering 
blade,  and  then  offered  it  to  Florian.  "  Now,  my 
son,"  he  began,  "  try  your  strength  upon  these 
cabbage-heads.  It  is  easy  work,  and  requires 
nothing  but  a  steady  hand." 
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"  Gracious  heaven  1  you  cannot  be  in  earnest !  " 
exclaimed  Florian,  retreating  from  him  in  deadly 
terror. 

"  Not  in  earnest  ? "  rejoined  the  headsman, 
sternly  ;  "I  consider  your  compliance  as  a  matter 
of  course.  You  love  my  daughter — you  have  won 
her  affections — and  surely,  Florian,  you  are  not  the 
man  to  play  her  false  !  " 

"  God  forbid !  "  exclaimed  Florian  with  honest 
fervour.  "  I  dearly  love  her,  and  seek  no  happier 
lot  than  to  become  her  husband." 

"  I  offered  her  to  you,  my  son  !  "  said  the  other 
with  returning  kindness  ;  u  but  you  did  not  like 
the  conditions,  and  declined  her.  You  have  since, 
without  my  permission,  sought  and  won  her  affec 
tions,  and  you  have  no  right  to  flinch  from  the 
implied  consequences.  It  is  high  time  to  come  to 
a  conclusion,  and  to  apply  yourself  in  good  faith 
to  the  only  pursuit  through  which  you  can  ever 
obtain  my  Madelon." 

"  The  only  one  ?  "  timidly  repeated  Florian.  "  I 
have,  'tis  true,  abandoned  for  your  daughter's  sake 
the  world,  and  the  world's  prejudices ;  but  I  am 
young  and  industrious  ;  I  possess  valuable  know 
ledge,  and  surely  I  may  find  some  employment 
which  will  maintain  a  wife  and  family.  Do,  my 
good  father,  relinquish  this  dreadful  vocation" 

"  And  my  daughter  I  "  exclaimed  the  headsman, 
with  loud  and  bitter  emphasis.  "What  is  to  be- 
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come  of  her  ?  If  even  yon  could  step  back  within 
the  pale  of  society,  she  would  for  ever  be  excluded. 
But  you  have  neither  moral  courage  nor  animal 
bravery  enough  for  any  worldly  pursuit  —  your 
original  station  in  society  is  irrecoverably  gone — 
and  if  you  attempt  to  leave  this  safe  asylum,  the 
sword  of  justice  will  face  you  at  every  turn.  No, 
no,  Florian  !  I  love  my  future  son-in-law  too  well 
to  expose  him  to  such  imminent  and  deadly  peril. 
There,  read  that  paper !  The  contents  will  bring 
you  to  your  senses." 

With  these  words,  which  struck  like  a  wintry 
chill  into  the  heart  of  Florian,  he  took  an  old  news 
paper  from  his  pocket-book.  The  unhapp}7"  fugitive 
received  it  with  a  shaking  hand,  and  read  a  judicial 
summons  from  the  authorities  of  D.,  seeking  intelli 
gence  of  a  student,  who  had  on  a  certain  day  quit 
ted  the  university  by  the  diligence  for  Normandy, 
and  unaccountably  disappeared.  His  Christian  and 
surname,  with  an  accurate  description  of  his  dress 
and  person,  were  appended.  Glancing  fearfully 
down  the  page,  he  distinguished  some  particulars 
of  a  murder ;  his  sight  grew  dim  with  terror  ;  and 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  read  farther,  he  dropped  the 
fatal  document,  and  reeled  back,  breathless,  and 
almost  fainting,  against  the  wall. 

"  He  is  the  very  man  !  "  muttered  the  headsman, 
whose  keen  eye  had  been  intently  fixed  upon  him 
during  the  perusal.  "I  never  asked  your  real 
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name,  young  man,"  he  continued,  "but  now  I  know 
it.  Your  terrors  would  betray  it  to  a  child.  How 
then  are  you,  without  fortitude  to  face  the  common 
evils  of  life,  and  bearing  in  every  feature  a  betrayer, 
to  escape  the  giant-grasp  of  the  French  police? 
And  had  this  calamity  never  befallen  you,  how  could 
you  gain  a  support  in  a  world,  which,  by  your  own 
confession,  you  have  ever  found  ungenial  and  repul 
sive  ?  Believe  me,  Florian  !  here,  and  here  only, 
will  you  find  safety,  support,  and  happiness." 

"Happiness  ?  "  mournfully  repeated  Florian. 

"  Yes,  happiness !  "  rejoined  the  tempter.     "You 
and  Madelon  love  each  other,  and  in  every  station, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  love  is  the  salt  of   i 
life,  the  balm  and  cordial  of  existence.     My  office    • 
descends  from  generation  to  generation ;  it  insures    \ 
to  the  holder  not  only  a  good  house  and  landed 
property,  but  an  income  of  no  mean  amount.     Every 
traveller  who  passes  my  house  pays  me  a  toll,  be-   \ 
cause  fifty  years  since  an  inundation  compelled  the 
town  to  cut  a  high-road  through  my  grandfather's 
garden.     Of  all  these  benefits  I  shall  be  deprived, 
when  old  and  disabled,  if  my  children  disdain  to 
follow  my  vocation ;  and  if  Madelon  were  to  marry 
within  the  pale  of  that  society  which  regards  her 
father   with   abhorrence,   my  house   and  vineyard 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  bigoted  and  furious  popu 
lace,  and  too  probably  my  innocent  child  along  with 
them.     Have  you  the  heart,  Florian,  to  hazard  her 
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destruction  and  your  own,  in  preference  to  an  office 
essential  to  the  existence  of  civil  society,  and  from 
which  that  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  good  citizen,  removes  all  self-reproach  ? 
With  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  your  official 
duties,  you  will  find  yourself  sustained  in  the  per 
formance  of  them ;  and  a  practised  hand  will  soon 
give  you  firmness  enough  to  follow  a  vocation  at 
tended  with  no  personal  risk ;  but  if  you  determine 
to  leave  me,  where  will  you  find  resolution  to  face 
the  perils  which  surround  you  ?  and  if  you  escape 
them,  how  are  you  to  compete  in  the  race  of  life 
with  the  daring  and  the  fleet  ?  " 

The  appalling  alternatives  held  out  to  Florian  by 
the  politic  headsman,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  inability  either  to  escape  the  police,  or  to  steer 
his  way  successfully  through  the  shoals  and  quick 
sands  of  life,  rendered  him  incapable  of  argument 
or  reply.  He  had  for  some  months  been  cut  off 
from  all  that  freedom  has  to  bestow — he  had  neither 
relations  nor  friends  on  whose  interposition  he  could 
firmly  rely— he  recollected  with  agony  that  every 
heart  beyond  the  limits  of  his  present  home  was 
steeled  against  him — that  every  hand  was  ready  to 
seize  and  betray  him.  Should  he  quit  this  safe 
asylum,  and  even  establish  his  innocence  of  the  im 
puted  murder,  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  his 
invincible  timidity  and  self-distrust,  would  make 
him  the  prey  of  any  plausible  knavery.  Bewildered 
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and  stupified  by  contending  emotions,  his  mind 
became  palsied  by  despair,  and  his  powers  of  resist 
ance  began  to  fail  him.  The  headsman  saw  his 
advantage  ;  but,  satisfied  with  the  impression  he 
had  made  upon  his  hapless  victim,  he  ceased  to 
press  any  immediate  decision,  told  him  to  consider 
of  the  proposal,  and  went  to  his  vineyard ;  while 
Florian,  hastening  to  his  Madelon,  was  assailed  by 
all  the  witchery  of  sighs  and  tears  ;  by  looks,  which 
alternately  pleaded  and  upbraided ;  and  by  inspirit 
ing  and  cogent  arguments,  which  shamed  him  into 
temporary  resolution.  Thus  alternately  intimidated 
by  the  deep  tones  and  stern  denunciations  of  the 
father,  encouraged  by  the  specious  reasonings  of  the 
daughter,  or  soothed  by  her  resistless  fascinations  ; 
assured,  too,  by  the  headsman,  that  for  some  years 
sentences  of  decapitation,  with  rare  exceptions,  had 
been  commuted  for  the  galleys,  his  power  to  contend 
with  his  tempter  abandoned  him :  he  dropped,  like 
the  fascinated  bird,  into  the  jaws  of  the  serpent ; 
and,  yielding  to  his  destiny,  he  commenced  his 
training  in  a  vocation  from  which  every  feeling  in 
his  nature,  and  every  dictate  of  his  understanding, 
recoiled  with  abhorrence. 

It  was  no  sacrifice,  to  one  of  his  timid  and  fasti 
dious  habits,  to  abandon  a  world  in  which  he  had 
ever  found  himself  an  alien,  and  which  he  now 
thought  confederated  to  persecute  and  destroy  him. 
He  submitted  in  uncomplaining  resignation  to  his 
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fate,  and  ere  long  found  relief  in  the  growing  at 
tachment  of  the  headsman  and  his  daughter.  His 
pure  and  affectionate  heart,  and  the  undeviating 
rectitude  of  his  principles  and  conduct,  soon  won 
the  entire  esteem  of  the  old  man,  whose  better  feel 
ings  had  not  been  blunted  by  his  official  duties ; 
while  the  light-hearted  and  bewitching  Madelon, 
who  now  loved  almost  to  idolatry  a  man  so  incom 
parably  superior  to  any  she  had  hitherto  known, 
delighted  to  cheer  his  hours  of  sadness,  and  watched 
his  every  wish  with  intense  and  unwearied  solici 
tude.  Meanwhile,  the  old  man  had  quietly  made 
every  requisite  preparation,  and  a  month  after  the 
assent  of  Florian  to  his  proposal,  the  lovers  were 
united.  The  official  appointment  of  Florian,  as 
adopted  successor  to  the  headsman,  took  place  some 
days  before  the  marriage,  and  it  was  stipulated  by 
the  town  authorities  that,  on  the  next  ensuing  con 
demnation  of  a  criminal  to  death,  he  should  prove 
on  the  scaffold  his  competency  to  succeed  the  execu 
tioner. 

For  many  months  after  this  appointment,  every 
arrival  of  a  criminal  in  the  town  prison  struck  terror 
into  the  heart  of  Florian.  Happily,  however,  the 
assertion  of  the  headsman  that  it  was  a  growing 
practice  of  the  judicial  authorities  to  substitute  the 
galleys  for  decapitation,  was  verified  by  the  fact, 
and  Florian  enjoyed  several  years  of  domestic  hap 
piness,  disturbed  only  by  apprehensions  which  he 
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could  never  subdue,  that  sooner  or  later  the  evil  he 
so  much  dreaded  would  certainly  befall  him.  Mean 
while  his  beloved  Madelon  had  made  him  the  happy 
father  of  three  promising  boys,  and  he  began  to  ex 
perience  a  degree  of  tranquillity  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a  stranger ;  when,  at  a  period  in  which 
the  town-prison  was  untenanted,  the  long-dreaded 
calamity  burst  upon  his  devoted  head  like  a  bolt  of 
lightning  from  a  cloudless  sky. 

His  father-in-law  received  one  morning  at  break 
fast  an  order  from  the  town  authorities  to  repair 
early  on  the  following  day  to  a  city  at  ten  leagues 
distance,  and  there  to  behead  a  criminal  whose 
execution  had  been  delayed  by  the  illness  and 
death  of  the  resident  headsman.  At  this  unex 
pected  intelligence,  the  features  of  Florian  were 
blanched  with  horror,  but  the  iron  visage  of  the 
old  executioner  betrayed  not  the  slightest  emotion. 
Kegardless  of  his  son-in-law's  terrors,  he  viewed 
this  unexpected  summons  as  a  fortunate  incident, 
and  maintained  that  any  unskilfulness  in  decapita 
tion  would  be  of  less  importance  at  a  distance  than 
in  his  native  town.  He  regarded  also  this  brief 
summons  as  much  more  favourable  to  Florian's 
success  than  a  longer  foreknowledge,  and  urged  in 
strong  and  decisive  terms  the  necessity  of  submis 
sion  to  the  call  of  duty.  The  blood  of  Florian  froze 
as  he  listened,  but  he  acquiesced,  as  usual,  in  timid 
silence.  In  the  afternoon  he  yielded  to  the  old 
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man's  wish,  that  he  should  give  what  the  headsman 
termed  a  master-proof  of  his  skill  in  the  science  of 
decapitation,  and  with  cold  sweat  on  his  brow  sev 
ered  a  number  of  cabbage-heads  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  teacher.  Meanwhile  the  sympathising  but 
energetic  Madelon  prepared  a  palatable  meal,  and 
endeavoured,  more  successfully  than  her  uncom 
promising  parent,  to  sustain  and  cheer  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  husband  she  so  entirely  loved.  She 
could  not,  however,  always  suppress  her  starting 
tears ;  and  as  the  night  approached,  even  the  firm 
nature  of  the  old  headsman  betrayed  symptoms  of 
growing  anxiety,  notwithstanding  his  endeavours 
to  exhilarate  himself  by  deep  potations  of  his  fa 
vourite  wine. 

After  a  night  of  wearying  vigilance  and  internal 
conflict,  the  miserable  Florian  entered  at  daybreak 
the  vehicle  which  awaited  him  and  his  father-in- 
law  under  the  arched  gateway.  With  a  view  to 
prevent  his  trembling  substitute  from  witnessing 
all  the  preparations  for  the  approaching  catastrophe, 
the  old  man  so  measured  his  progress  as  to  enter 
the  city  a  few  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour, 
and  drove  immediately  to  the  scene  of  action,  with 
out  pausing  at  the  church,  to  attend,  as  customary, 
the  mass  then  performing  in  presence  of  the  crimi 
nal.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  melancholy  pro 
cession  approached,  and  Florian,  unable  to  face  the 
criminal,  turned  hastily  away,  ascended  the  ladder 
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with  unsteady  steps,  and  concealed  himself  behind 
the  massive  person  of  the  old  headsman,  as  the 
victim  of  offended  justice,  with  a  firm  and  measured 
step,  mounted  the  scaffold.  The  old  man  felt  for 
his  shrinking  son-in-law,  but  kept  a  stern  eye  upon 
him,  in  hopes  to  counteract  the  disabling  effects  of 
his  rising  agony.  When,  however,  the  decisive 
moment  approached,  he  whispered  to  him  encour 
agingly — "Be  a  man,  Florian  !  Beware  of  looking 
at  the  criminal  before  you  strike ;  but  when  his 
head  is  lifted,  look  him  boldly  in  the  face,  or  the 
people  will  doubt  your  courage." 

Florian  fixed  on  him  a  vacant  stare,  but  these 
kindly- meant  instructions  reached  not  his  inward 
ear.  The  remembrance  of  the  execution  he  had 
witnessed  with  his  friend  Bartholdy  had  flashed  upon 
him,  and  he  recollected  the  taunting  prediction — 
that  he  might  himself  be  condemned  to  the  scaffold. 
His  agony  rose  almost  to  suffocation  ;  he  compared 
his  own  destiny  with  that  of  the  being  whom  he 
was  about  to  deprive  of  life,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  unwillingly  have  taken  his  place.  At  this 
moment  his  attention  was  caught  by  the  admiring 
comments  of  the  crowd  upon  the  courageous  bear 
ing  and  firm  unflinching  features  of  the  criminal. 
Housed  by  these  exclamations  to  a  stinging  con 
sciousness  of  his  own  unmanly  timidity,  he  made  a 
powerful  effort,  and  rallied  his  expiring  energies 
into  temporary  life  and  action.  The  headsman  now 
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approached  him  with  the  broad  axe,  and  whispered, 
"Courage,  my  son!  'tis  nothing  but  a  cabbage- 
head." 

With  a  desperate  effort,  Florian  seized  the  wea 
pon,  fixed  his  dim  gaze  upon  the  white  neck  of  the 
criminal,  and,  guided  more  by  long  practice  than 
by  any  estimate  of  place  and  distance,  he  struck 
the  death-stroke.  The  head  fell  upon  the  hollow 
flooring  of  the  scaffold  with  an  appalling  bounce, 
which  petrified  the  unfortunate  executioner.  The 
consciousness  that  he  had  deprived  a  fellow-crea 
ture  of  life  now  smote  him  with  a  withering  power, 
which  for  some  moments  deprived  him  of  all  voli 
tion,  and  he  stood  in  passive  stupor,  gazing  wildly 
upon  the  blood  which  streamed  in  torrents  from  the 
headless  trunk.  Immediately,  however,  his  father- 
in-law  again  approached  him,  with  a  wrhisper. 
"  Admirably  done,  my  son !  I  give  you  joy !  But 
recollect  my  warning,  and  look  boldly  at  your  work, 
or  the  mob  will  hoot  you  as  a  craven  headsman 
from  the  scaffold." 

The  old  man  was  obliged  to  repeat  his  admoni 
tion  before  it  reached  the  senses  of  his  unconscious 
son-in-law.  Long  accustomed  to  yield  unresisting 
obedience,  Florian  slowly  raised  his  eyes,  at  the  mo 
ment  when  the  executioner's  assistant,  after  showing 
the  criminal's  head  to  the  multitude,  turned  round 
and  held  out  to  him  the  bleeding  and  ghastly  ob 
ject. —  Gracious  Heaven!  what  were  his  feelings 
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when  he  encountered  a  well-known  face — when  he 
saw  the  yellow  pock-marked  visage  of  Bartholdy, 
whose  widely-opened  milk-blue  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him  in  the  glassy,  dim,  and  vacant  stare  of 
death  ! 

Paralysed  with  sudden  and  overwhelming  horror, 
he  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  the  headsman, 
who  had  watched  this  critical  moment,  and,  with 
ready  self-possession,  loudly  attributed  to  recent 
illness  an  incident  so  puzzling  to  the  spectators. 
He  succeeded  ere  long  in  rousing  Florian  to  an 
imperfect  sense  of  his  critical  situation,  and,  sup 
porting  his  tottering  frame,  led  him  to  the  house  of 
the  deceased  executioner.  For  an  hour  after  their 
arrival,  the  unhappy  youth  sat  mute  and  motionless 
— the  living  image  of  despair.  Agony  in  him  Lad 
passed  its  wildest  paroxysm,  and  settled  down  into 
a  blind  and  mechanical  unconsciousness.  The  old 
man,  who  began  to  suspect  some  extraordinary  rea 
son  for  emotion  so  excessive,  compelled  him  to  swal 
low  several  glasses  of  wine,  and  anxiously  besought 
him  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  impassioned  deport 
ment.  It  was  long,  however,  before  the  disconsolate 
Florian  regained  the  power  of  utterance.  At  length 
a  burst  of  tears  relieved  him.  "I  knew  him!" 
he  began,-  in  a  voice  broken  by  convulsive  sobs. 
"  He  was  once  my  friend.  Oh,  my  father !  there 
is  no  hope  for  me !  I  am  a  doomed  man — a  mur 
derer  !  He  stands  before  me  ever,  and  demands  my 
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blood  in  atonement  for  his  destruction.  How  can  I 
justify  such  guilt  ?  I  never  knew  his  crime — I 
cannot  even  fancy  him  a  criminal — but  I  well  re 
member  that  he  loved  and  cherished  me.  Away, 
my  father,  if  you  love  me,  to  the  judges  !  I  must 
know  his  crime,  or  the  pangs  I  feel  will  never  de 
part  from  me." 

The  executioner,  in  whose  stern  and  inflexible 
nature  feelings  of  pity,  and  even  of  repentance, 
were  now  at  work,  hastened  to  obtain  some  infor 
mation,  and  returned  in  half  an  hour,  with  indica 
tions  of  anxiety  and  doubt  too  obvious  to  escape 
the  unhappy  Florian,  who,  with  folded  hands,  ex 
claimed,  "For  God-sake,  father,  tell  me  all — I  must 
know  it,  sooner  or  later.  Your  anxiety  prepares 
me  for  the  worst.  If  you,  a  man  of  iron,  are  thus 
shaken" 

"I?  Nonsense  I"  retorted  the  old  man,  some 
what  disconcerted.  "  The  fellow  was  a  notorious 
villain,  and  was  executed  for  two  murders." 

Florian,  relieved  by  this  intelligence,  began  to 
breathe  more  freely,  and  gazed  upon  the  headsman 
with  looks  which  sought  farther  explanation, 
"  Florian,"  continued  the  old  man,  fixing  upon  him 
his  stern  and  searching  look,  "  when  you  told  me* 
the  tale  of  your  calamities  at  D.,  did  you  tell  me 
all  ?  Had  you  no  reservations  ?  " 

"None,  father,  by  all  I  hold  most  sacred!"  re 
plied  Florian,  with  emphatic  earnestness. 
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"  One  of  Bartholdy's  crimes,"  resumed  the  heads 
man,  "  was  connected  with  your  story.  He  is  said 
to  have  slain  the  officer  in  whose  murder  you 
thought  yourself  implicated  by  suspicious  appear 
ances." 

"He?"  exclaimed  Florian,  gasping  with  horror. 
"  No  !  by  the  Almighty  God,  he  did  not  slay  him  ! 
I  have  beheaded  an  innocent  man,  and  the  remem 
brance  will  cleave  to  me  like  a  curse  I" 

"  Can  you  prove  that  he  had  no  share  in  that 
murder?"  now  sternly  demanded  the  headsman, 
whose  suspicions  had  been  roused  by  Florian's 
acknowledgment  of  former  intimacy  with  Bar- 
tholdy. 

"  I  can  swear  to  his  innocence  of  that  murder," 
vehemently  replied  Florian,  whose  energies  rose 
with  his  excitement.  "And  the  other  crime?" 
he  eagerly  continued.  "  In  mercy,  father,  tell  me 
whom  else  he  is  said  to  have  murdered  ?" 

"  Yourself!"  said  the  old  man,  turning  pale  as  he 
anticipated  the  effect  of  this  communication, —  "if 
the  name  inserted  in  the  judicial  summons  from  D. 
was  really  yours." 

For  some  moments  Florian  gazed  upon  him  in 
speechless  despair — his  eyes  became  fixed  and 
glassy — his  jaw  dropped — and  he  would  have 
fallen  from  his  chair,  had  not  the  old  man  support 
ed  him.  The  headsman  looked  with  anxious  and 
growing  perplexity  upon  his  unfortunate  victim. 
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"  After  all,"  he  muttered,  "  he  is  my  daughter's 
husband,  and  a  good  husband.  I  forced  him  to  the 
task,  and  must,  if  possible,  save  him  from  the  con 
sequences." 

By  an  abundant  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
face  of  Florian,  he  succeeded  at  length  in  restoring 
him  to  consciousness.  The  miserable  youth  opened 
his  eyes,  and,  leaning  on  the  old  man's  shoulders, 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  When  in  some  mea 
sure  tranquillised,  the  headsman  asked  him  sooth 
ingly  if  he  was  sufficiently  collected  to  listen  to 
him. 

"Yes,  father,  I  am,"  he  replied,  with  an  effort. 

"  Recollect,  then,  my  son,"  continued  the  old 
man,  "  that  you  are  under  the  assured  protection 
of  the  sword,  and  that  you  may  open  your  heart  to 
me  without  fear  of  consequences.  Say,  then,  in 
the  first  place,  who  are  you?" 

"I  am  no  other,  father,"  answered  Florian,  with 
returning  energy,  "than  I  have  already  acknow 
ledged  to  you ;  and  I  was  the  early  friend  and 
school-fellow  of  the  man  whose  blood  I  have  shed 
upon  the  scaffold.  But  I  must  and  will  have  clear 
proof  of  every  crime  imputed  to  Bartholdy,"  he  ex 
claimed  in  wild  emotion.  "  Again  I  see  his  large 
dim  eyes  fixed  on  me  in  reproach ;  and  if  you  can 
not  give  me  evidence  that  he  deserved  his  fate,  my 
remorse  will  goad  me  on  to  suicide  or  madness." 

It  was  now  evident  to  the  old  man  that  the  sus- 
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picions  he  had  founded  on  Florian's  acknowledged 
intimacy  with  Bartholdy  were  groundless.  Kecol- 
lecting,  too,  the  undeviating  truth  and  honesty  of 
Florian's  character,  he  felt  all  the  injustice  of  his 
suspicions  ;  and  his  compassion  for  the  tortured 
feelings  of  his  son-in-law  became  actively  excited. 
He  clearly  saw  that  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  would  satisfy  him ;  he  determined, 
therefore,  to  call  upon  the  criminal's  confessor; 
and,  after  prevailing  upon  the  exhausted  Florian  to 
go  to  bed,  he  watched  by  him  until  he  saw  his 
wearied  senses  sealed  up  in  sleep,  and  then  de 
parted  in  quest  of  farther  intelligence. 

After  three  hours  of  undisturbed  repose,  which 
restored,  in  some  measure,  the  exhausted  strength 
of  Florian,  he  awoke,  and  saw  his  father-in-law 
sitting  by  his  bed,  with  a  confident  and  cheerful 
composure  of  look,  which  spoke  comfort  to  his 
wounded  spirit. 

"  Florian,"  he  began,  "  I  have  cheering  news  for 
you.  I  have  seen  the  confessor  of  Bartholdy,  a 
good  old  man,  who  feels  for,  and  wishes  to  console 
you.  He  has  long  known  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  criminal.  More  he  would  not  say,  but  he 
will  receive  you  this  evening  at  his  convent,  and 
will  not  only  impart  to  you  the  consolations  of  reli 
gion,  but  reveal  as  much  of  the  criminal's  previous 
life  as  the  sacred  obligations  of  a  confessor  will 
permit.  Meanwhile,  my  son,  you  must  rouse  your- 
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self  from  this  stupor,  and  accompany  me  in  a  walk 
round  the  city  ramparts." 

After  a  restorative  excursion,  they  repaired,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  to  the  Jesuit  convent,  and  were 
immediately  conducted  to  the  cell  of  the  confessor, 
an  aged  and  venerable  priest,  who  gazed  for  some 
seconds  in  silent  wonder  on  the  dejected  Florian, 
and  then,  laying  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  ex 
claimed,  "  Gracious  Heaven  !  Florian,  is  it  possible 
that  I  see  you  alive  ?  " 

The  startled  youth  raised  his  downcast  eyes  at 
this  exclamation,  and  recognised  in  the  Jesuit  be 
fore  him  the  worthy  superior  of  the  school  at  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  the  same  who  had  con 
gratulated  him  on  the  disappearance  of  Bartholdy. 
This  discovery  imparted  instant  and  unspeakable 
relief  to  the  harassed  feelings  of  Florian.  The  years 
he  had  passed  under  the  paternal  care  of  this  be 
nevolent  old  man  arose  with  healing  influence  in 
his  memory,  and  losing,  in  the  sudden  glow  of  filial 
regard  and  entire  confidence,  all  his  wonted  timid 
ity,  he  poured  his  tale  of  misery  and  remorse  into 
the  sympathising  ear  of  the  good  father,  with  the 
artless  and  irresistible  eloquence  of  a  mind  pure 
from  all  offence.  The  confessor,  who  listened  with 
warm  interest  to  his  recital,  forbore  to  interrupt 
its  progress  by  questions.  "  I  rejoice  to  learn," 
he  afterwards  replied,  "  that  Bartholdy,  although 
deeply  stained  with  crime,  quitted  this  life  with 
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less  of  guilt  than  he  was  charged  with  on  his  con 
science.  The  details  of  his  confession  I  cannot 
reveal,  without  a  breach  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  me.  It  is  enough  to  state,  that  he  was  deeply 
criminal.  Without  reference,  however,  to  his  more 
recent  transgressions,  I  can  impart  to  you  some 
particulars  of  his  earlier  life,  and  of  his  implication 
in  the  murder  you  have  detailed,  which  will  be  suf 
ficient  to  relieve  your  conscience,  and  reconcile  you 
to  the  will  of  Him  who,  for  wise  purposes,  made 
you  the  blind  instrument  of  well-merited  punish 
ment.  Know  then,  my  son,  that  when  Bartholdy 
was  supposed  by  yourself  and  others  to  have  ab 
sconded  from  the  seminary,  he  was  a  prisoner 
within  its  walls.  Certain  evidence  had  reached  the 
presiding  fathers,  that  this  reckless  youth  was  con 
nected  with  a  band  of  plundering  incendiaries,  who 
had  for  some  months  infested  the  neighbouring  dis 
tricts.  Odious  alike  to  his  teachers  and  school 
fellows,  repulsed  by  every  one  but  you,  and  almost 
daily  subjected  to  punishment  or  remonstrance,  he 
sought  and  found  more  congenial  associates  beyond 
our  walls ;  and,  with  a  view  to  raise  money  for  the 
gratification  of  his  vicious  propensities,  he  con 
trived  to  scale  our  gates  at  night,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  plunder  of  several  unprotected 
dwellings.  At  the  same  time,  we  received  a  friendly 
intimation  from  the  police,  that  he  was  implicated 
in  a  projected  scheme  to  fire  and  plunder  a  neigh- 
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bouring  chateau,  and  that  the  ensuing  night  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  perpetration  of  this  atrocity. 
Upon  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  Bartholdy  had 
been  out  all  night,  and  it  was  now  feared  that  he 
had  finally  absconded.  Happily,  however,  for  the 
good  name  of  the  seminary,  he  returned  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  this  intelligence,  and,  as  I  now  con 
jecture,  with  a  view  to  repossess  himself  of  the 
knife  he  had  left  in  your  custody.  He  was  imme 
diately  secured  and  committed  to  close  confine 
ment,  in  the  hope  that  his  solitary  reflections,  aided 
by  our  admonitions,  would  have  gradually  wrought  a 
salutary  change  in  his  character.  This  confinement, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  his  relations,  was  prolonged 
three  years  without  any  beneficial  result ;  and  at 
length,  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape.  Joining  the  scattered  rem 
nant  of  the  band  of  villains  dispersed  by  the  police, 
he  soon  became  their  leader  in  the  contrivance  and 
execution  of  atrocities  which  I  must  not  reveal,  but 
which  I  cannot  recollect  without  a  shudder.  In 
consequence  of  high  winds  and  clouds  of  dust,  the 
public  walk  and  grove  beyond  the  gate  of  D.  had 
been  some  days  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  body  of  the  murdered  officer  was  not  discovered 
until  the  fourth  morning  after  your  departure  from 
the  university.  A  catastrophe  so  dreadful  had  not 
for  many  years  occurred  in  that  peaceful  district : 
a  proportionate  degree  of  abhorrence  was  roused  in 
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the  public  mind,  and  the  excited  people  rushed  in 
crowds  to  view  the  corpse,  in  which,  by  order  of 
the  police,  the  fatal  knife  was  left  as  when  first  dis 
covered  ;  while  secret  agents  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  to  watch  the  various  emotions  of  the  spec 
tators.  Guided  by  a  retributive  providence,  Bar- 
tholdy,  who  had  that  morning  arrived  in  D.,  ap 
proached  the  body,  and  gazed  upon  it  with  callous 
indifference,  until  the  remarkable  handle  of  his  long- 
lost  knife  caught  his  eye.  Starting  at  the  well- 
remembered  object,  a  deep  flush  darkened  his  yel 
low  visage,  and  immediately  the  police-officers 
darted  forward  and  seized  him.  At  first  he  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  knife,  and,  when  again  brought 
close  to  the  body,  he  gazed  upon  it  with  all  his 
wonted  hardihood ;  but  when  told  to  take  the 
bloody  weapon  from  the  wound,  he  grasped  the 
handle  with  a  shudder,  drew  it  forth  with  sudden 
effort,  and,  as  he  gazed  on  the  discoloured  blade, 
his  joints  shook  with  terror,  and  the  knife  fell  from 
his  trembling  hand.  Superstition  was  ever  largely 
blended  with  the  settled  ferocity  of  Bartholdy's 
character,  and  I  now  attribute  this  emotion  to  a 
fear  that  his  destiny  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  this  fatal  weapon,  which  had  already  caused 
his  long  imprisonment,  and  would  now  too  probably 
endanger  his  life.  This  ungovernable  agitation 
confirmed  the  general  suspicion  excited  by  his  for 
bidding  and  savage  exterior.  He  was  immediately 
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conveyed  to  the  hotel  of  the  police,  and  the  knife 
was  placed  before  him;    but  when  again  interro 
gated,  he  long  persisted  in  denying  all  knowledge 
of  it.     When  questioned,  however,  as  to  his  name 
and  occupation,  and  his  object  in  the  city  of  D.,  his 
embarrassment  increased,  his  replies  involved  him 
in  contradictions,  and  at  length  he  admitted  that 
he  had  seen  the  knife  before,  and  in  your  posses 
sion.     This  attempt  to  criminate  you  by  implica 
tion,  failed,  however,  to  point  any  suspicion  against 
one  whose  unblemished  life  and  character  were  so 
well  known  in  the  university.     Your  gentle   and 
retiring  habits,  your  shrinking  aversion  from  scenes 
of  strife  and  bloodshed,  were  recollected  by  many 
present :  their  indignation  was  loudly  uttered,  and 
a  friend  of  yours  expressed  his  belief  that  you  had 
quitted  the  city  some  days  before  the  murder  was 
committed.     In  short,  this  base  and  groundless  in 
sinuation  of  Bartholdy  created  an  impression  highly 
disadvantageous  to  him.     A  few  hours  later,  intel 
ligence  arrived  that  the  diligence  in  which  you  had 
left  D.  had  been  attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers, 
while  passing  through  a  forest,  the  day  after  your 
departure.      Several   of  the  passengers  had  been 
wounded ;    some  killed ;    others  had  saved  them 
selves  by  flight ;  and,  as  you  had  disappeared,  it 
was  now  conjectured  that  Bartholdy  had  murdered 
you,  and  taken  from  your  person  the  knife  with 
which  he  had  afterwards  stabbed  the  young  man 
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in  the  grove.  This  presumptive  evidence  against 
him  was  so  much  strengthened  by  his  sudden  emo 
tion  at  the  sight  of  the  weapon,  and  by  the  appa 
rent  probability  that  the  murder  of  the  young  officer 
had  succeeded  the  robbery  of  the  diligence,  that  the 
watch  and  money  found  upon  the  body  failed  to 
create  any  impression  in  his  favour,  as  it  was  con 
jectured,  by  the  strongly  excited  people,  that  he 
had  been  alarmed  by  passing  footsteps  before  he 
had  succeeded  in  rifling  his  victim.  He  was  put 
into  close  confinement  until  farther  evidence  could 
be  obtained ;  and,  ere  long,  a  letter  arrived  to  your 
address  from  Normandy,  stating  the  arrival  of  your 
trunk  by  the  carrier,  and  expressing  surprise  at 
your  non-appearance.  A  judicial  summons,  detail 
ing  your  name  and  person,  and  citing  you  to  ap 
pear  and  give  evidence  against  the  supposed  mur 
derer,  led  to  no  discovery  of  your  retreat,  and  the 
evidence  of  your  wounded  fellow-travellers  was 
obscure  and  contradictory.  Meanwhile,  however, 
several  of  the  robbers  who  had  attacked  the  dili 
gence  were  captured  by  the  gens-d 'armes.  When 
confronted  with  Bartholdy,  their  intelligence  was 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  he  at  length  confessed  his 
co-operation  in  the  murderous  assault  upon  the 
travellers ;  but  stoutly  denied  that  he  had  either 
injured  or  even  seen  you  amongst  the  passengers, 
and  as  tenaciously  maintained  his  innocence  of  the 
murder  committed  in  the  grove.  Your  entire  dis- 
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appearance  however,  his  emotion  on  beholding  the 
knife,  and  his  admission  that  he  knew  it,  still  oper 
ated  so  strongly  against  him  that  he  was  tried  and 
pronounced  guilty  of  three  crimes,  each  of  which 
was  punishable  with  death.  During  the  week  suc 
ceeding  his  trial,  he  was  supplied  by  a  confederate 
with  tools,  which  enabled  him  to  escape  and  resume 
his  predatory  habits ;  nor  was  he  retaken  until  a 
month  before  his  execution,  while  engaged  in  a 
robbery  of  singular  boldness  and  atrocity.  He  was 
recognised  as  the  hardened  criminal  who  had  escaped 
from  confinement  at  D. ;  and  as  the  authorities  were 
apprehensive  that  no  prison  would  long  hold  so 
expert  and  desperate  a  villain,  an  order  was  ob 
tained  from  Paris  for  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  sentence  already  passed  upon  him  at  D.  Thus, 
although  guilty  of  one  only  of  the  three  crimes  for 
which  he  suffered,  the  forfeiture  of  ten  lives  would 
not  have  atoned  for  his  multiplied  transgressions. 
From  boyhood  even  he  had  preyed  upon  society 
with  the  insatiable  ferocity  of  a  tiger ;  and  you,  my 
son,  ought  not  to  murmur  at  the  decree  which  made 
your  early  acquaintance  with  him  the  means  of 
stopping  his  savage  career,  and  your  hand  the  in 
strument  of  retribution." 

The  concluding  words  of  the  venerable  priest  fell 
like  healing  balm  upon  the  wounded  spirit  of  Flo- 
rian,  who  returned  home  an  altered  and  a  saddened, 
but  a  sustained  and  a  devout  man  :  deeply  conscious 
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that  the  ways  of  Providence,  however  intricate,  are 
just ;  and  more  resigned  to  a  vocation,  to  which  he 
now  conceived  that  he  had  been  for  especial  pur 
poses  appointed.  He  followed,  too,  the  advice  of 
the  friendly  priest,  in  leaving  the  public  belief  of 
his  own  death  uncontradicted ;  and,  as  he  had  not 
actually  witnessed  the  murder  in  the  grove  near 
D.,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  withholding  his  evi 
dence  against  an  individual,  of  whose  innocence 
there  was  a  remote  possibility. 

The  mental  agony  of  the  unfortunate  young- 
headsman  had  been  so  acute,  that  a  reaction  upon 
his  bodily  health  was  inevitable.  Symptoms  of 
serious  indisposition  appeared  the  next  day,  and 
were  followed  by  a  long  and  critical  malady,  which, 
however,  eventually  increased  his  domestic  happi 
ness,  by  unfolding  in  his  Madelon  nobler  and  higher 
attributes  than  he  had  yet  discovered  in  her  char 
acter.  No  longer  the  giddy  and  laughter-loving 
Frenchwoman,  she  had,  for  some  years,  become  a 
devoted  wife  and  mother ;  but  it  was  not  until  she 
saw  her  husband's  gentle  spirit  for  ever  blighted, 
and  his  life  endangered  for  some  weeks  by  a  wasting 
fever,  that  she  felt  all  his  claims  upon  her,  and 
bitterly  reproached  herself  as  the  sole  cause  of  his 
heaviest  calamities.  During  this  long  period  of 
sickness,  when  all  worldly  objects  were  waning 
around  this  man  of  sorrows,  she  watched,  and  wept, 
and  prayed  over  him  with  an  untiring  assiduity  and 
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self-oblivion,  which  developed  to  the  grateful  Flo- 
rian  all  the  unfathomable  depths  of  woman's  love, 
and  proved  her  consummate  skill  and  patience  in 
all  the  tender  offices  and  trying  duties  of  a  sick- 
chamber.  Her  health  wTas  undermined,  and  her  fine 
eyes  were  dimmed  for  ever  by  long-continued  vigil 
ance;  but  her  assiduities  were  at  length  rewarded  by 
a  favourable  crisis ;  and  when  the  patient  sufferer 
was  sufficiently  restored  to  bear  the  disclosure,  she 
kneeled  to  him  in  deep  humility,  and  acknowledged, 
what  the  reader  has  doubtless  long  conjectured,  that 
she  had,  from  an  upper  window,  caused  that  ominous 
jarring  of  the  sword  and  axe  which  induced  her 
father  to  suspect  and  follow  him,  -and  which  even 
tually  led  to  their  marriage. 

Florian  started  in  sudden  indignation;  but  his 
gentle  nature,  and  the  hallowed  influences  of  recent 
sickness  and  calamity,  soon  prevailed  over  his  wrath. 
What  could  he  say  ?  How  could  he  chide  the  lovely 
and  devoted  woman,  whose  fraud  had  grown  out  of 
her  affection  for  him  !  In  an  instant  he  forgot  his 
own  sorrows ;  and,  as  he  listened  to  the  mournful  and 
beseeching  accents  of  her  who  was  the  mother  of 
his  children,  and  had  been  unto  him,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  a  ministering  angel,  his  anger  melted 
into  love.  He  had  no  words ;  but,  like  the  father 
of  the  humbled  prodigal,  he  had  compassion,  and 
fell  upon  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  forgave  her 
entirely,  and  for  ever. 
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The  old  headsman  survived  these  events  several 
years ;  and,  while  his  strength  continued  equal  to 
the  effort,  he  spared  his  son-in-law  from  the  trying 
duties  of  his  office.  After  his  death,  however,  his 
successor  was  compelled  to  encounter  the  dreadful 
task.  For  some  time  before  and  after  each  execu 
tion,  sadness  sat  heavy  on  his  soul,  but  yielded 
gradually  to  the  sustaining  influence  of  fervent 
prayer,  and  to  the  caresses  of  his  wife  and  children. 
In  the  intervening  periods  he  regained  comparative 
tranquillity,  and  devoted  himself  unceasingly  to  the 
education  of  his  boys,  and  to  the  labours  of  his  field 
and  vineyard.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that 
since  the  execution  of  Bartholdy  he  was  never  seen 
to  smile ;  and  that,  when  gazing  on  the  joyous 
sports  of  his  unconscious  children,  his  eyes  would 
often  fill  with  tears  of  sorrowing  anticipation.  Thus 
many  years  elapsed :  his  boys  have  become  men, 
and  the  recent  training  and  nomination  of  one  of 
them  as  his  successor,  have  renewed  in  the  heart  of 
the  fond  father  all  those  bitter  pangs  which  the 
soothing  agency  of  time  and  occupation  had  lulled 
to  comparative  repose. 

*          *          *         *          *          *          *    ,      * 

Here  the  interesting  narrator  paused.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  recital  his  mournful  voice  had 
quivered  with  suppressed  emotion ;  and,  as  he 
finished,  his  eyes  were  clouded  with  tears. 

His  companions  had  listened  to  this  affecting  nar- 
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rative  with  a  sympathy  which,  for  some  moments, 
subdued  all  power  of  utterance,  and  the  silence 
which  ensued  was  interrupted  only  by  involuntary 
and  deep-drawn  sighs.  At  length  the  Professor 
roused  himself,  and,  prompted  by  a  friendly  wish  to 
draw  out  a  more  explanatory  conclusion,  he  put  the 
leading  question,  "Had  he,  then,  no  alternative?" 
"  You  forget,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Julius,  rallying 
with  sudden  effort,  "  that  by  the  French  laws  the 
son  of  an  executioner  must  succeed  his  father,  or  see 
the  family  estate  transferred  to  strangers.  When 
the  old  headsman  was  near  his  end,  his  son-in-law 
pledged  himself  by  oath  to  train  a  son  as  his  own 
successor.  His  eldest  boy,  who  blended  with  his 
father's  gentle  manners  some  portion  of  his  mother's 
courage,  evinced,  from  an  early  age,  such  determined 
antipathy  to  this  vocation,  that  the  appointment  was 
transferred  to  the  second  son,  who  had  inherited  the 
masculine  spirit  and  prompt  decision  of  his  mother. 
Unhappily,  however,  soon  after  his  nomination,  he 
died  of  a  malignant  fever.  His  sorrowing  mother, 
who  had  for  some  time  observed  symptoms  of  de 
clining  health  in  her  husband,  and  was  indescrib 
ably  solicitous  to  see  him  relieved  from  his  official 
duties,  prevailed  upon  her  youngest  son,  in  absence 
of  her  first-born,  to  accept  the  appointment.  But 
this  youth,  not  then  nineteen,  and  in  mind  and  per 
son  the  counterpart  of  his  timid  father,  was  equally 
unsuited  to  this  formidable  calling.  Well  knowing, 
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however,  that  his  refusal  would  deprive  his  parents 
of  the  home  and  the  support  so  essential  to  their 
growing  infirmities,  he  strung  his  nerves  to  the  ap 
palling  task,  and,  at  the  next  execution,  he  mounted 
the  scaffold  as  his  father's  substitute.  But,  alas ! 
at  the  decisive  moment  his  strength  and  resolution 
failed  him.  His  sight  grew  dim  with  horror,  and 
he  performed  his  trying  duty  so  unskilfully,  that 
the  people  groaned  with  indignation  at  the  pro 
tracted  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  criminal,  and 
the  town  authorities  pronounced  him  unqualified. 
The  consequence  of  this  disastrous  failure  was  an 
immediate  summons  to  the  eldest  son,  who  had  for 
several  years  thought  himself  finally  released  from 
this  terrible  appointment.  So  unexpected  a  change 
in  his  destination  fell  upon  him  like  a  death-blow ; 
and,  as  he  read  the  fatal  summons,  he  felt  the  sword 
and  axe  grating  on  his  very  soul." 

"  And  do  you  think  it  possible,"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  students,  "  that  after  such  long  exemption  he 
will  submit  to  a  life  so  horrible  ?  " 

"Too  probably,"  replied  Julius,  mournfully,  "he 
must  submit  to  it.  Indeed,  I  see  no  alternative. 
His  refusal  would  not  only  deprive  his  drooping  and 
unhappy  parents  of  every  means  of  support,  but  too 
probably  expose  their  lives  to  the  fury  of  a  bigoted 
and  ferocious  populace.  None  but  a  childless  heads 
man  can  hold  his  property  during  life  without  a 
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qualified  successor ;  and,  when  he  dies,  the  magis 
trates  appoint  another." 

Here  Julius  paused  again.  He  gazed  for  some 
moments  in  melancholy  abstraction  upon  the  dying 
embers  in  the  stove — the  tears  again  started  to  his 
eyes,  and  he  rose  abruptly  to  depart ;  nor  could  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  kind  Professor,  and  the  now 
warmly-interested  students,  prevail  on  him  to  stay 
out  another  bowl  of  punch. 

"  To-morrow  early,"  said  he,  in  unsteady  tones, 
to  the  Professor,  "  I  will  claim  your  promised  intro 
duction  to  the  lieutenant.  Till  then,  farewell !  " 

"  Promise  me,  then,  my  dear  Julius,"  rejoined 
liis  host,  "  that  you  will  give  us  your  company  to 
morrow  evening.  After  so  trying  a  spectacle,  a 
bowl  of  punch,  and  the  society  of  four  friends,  will 
recruit  and  cheer  you." 

The  students  successively  grasped  his  hand,  and 
cordially  urged  him  to  comply.  Overcome  by  this 
unexpected  sympathy,  the  agitated  youth  could  not 
restrain  his  tears,  and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion,  he  said,  "  I  shall  never  forget  your  kind 
ness,  and,  if  I  know  my  heart,  I  shall  prove  myself 
not  unworthy  of  it.  If  in  my  power,  I  will  join 
your  friendly  circle  to-morrow  night;  but" — he 
hesitatingly  added — "I  have  never  yet  faced  an 
execution,  and  I  know  not  how  far  such  strong  ex 
citement  may  unfit  me  for  society." 
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The  Professor  and  his  friends  accompanied  him 
to  the  street,  where  they  again  shook  hands  and 
separated. 

****** 

On  the  following  evening  the  three  students  were 
again  assembled  in  the  Professor's  study,  and  the 
conversation  turned  more  upon  their  new  friend  and 
his  interesting  narrative,  than  upon  the  tragedy  of 
that  morning.  The  Professor  told  them  that  Julius 
had  called  early,  and  been  introduced  by  him  to  the 
lieutenant,  since  which  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of 
him.  One  of  the  students  said,  that  his  curiosity 
to  observe  the  deportment  of  their  mysterious  friend 
had  led  him  early  to  the  ground,  where  he  had  seen 
Julius  standing,  with  folded  arms,  and  pale  as 
death,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  scaffold ;  but  that, 
unable  to  subdue  his  own  loathing  of  the  approach 
ing  catastrophe,  he  had  left  the  ground  before  the 
arrival  of  the  criminal. 

An  hour  elapsed  in  momentary  expectation  of  the 
young  student's  arrival,  but  he  came  not.  The  con 
versation  gradually  dropped  into  monosyllables,  and 
the  Professor  could  no  longer  disguise  his  anxiety, 
when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard,  like  that  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  without  any  previous  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps.  "  Come  in  !  "  cheerfully 
shouted  the  relieved  Professor,  but  the  door  was  not 
unclosed.  Again  he  called,  but  vainly  as  before. 
Then  starting  from  his  chair,  he  opened  the  door, 
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Lut  discovered  no  one.  The  students,  who  also 
fancied  they  had  heard  a  gentle  knock,  looked  at 
each  other  in  silent  amazement;  and  the  warm 
hearted  Professor,  unable  to  reason  down  his  boding 
fears,  determined  to  seek  Julius  at  his  lodgings, 
and  requested  one  of  the  students  to  accompany 
him. 

He  knew  the  street,  but  not  the  house,  in  which 
the  young  man  resided  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
entered  the  street,  their  attention  was  excited  by  a 
tumultuous  assemblage  of  people  at  no  great  dis 
tance.  Hastening  to  the  spot,  the  Professor  ascer 
tained  from  a  bystander  that  the  crowd  had  been 
collected  by  the  loud  report  of  a  gun  or  pistol  in 
the  apartments  of  a  student.  Struck  with  an  ap 
palling  presentiment,  the  Professor  and  his  com 
panion  forced  a  passage  to  the  house-door,  and  were 
admitted  by  the  landlord,  to  whom  the  former  was 
well  known.  "Tell  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor, 
gasping  with  terror  and  suspense — "  Is  it  Julius 
Arenbourg  ?  " 

"  Alas  I  it  is  indeed,"  replied  the  other.  "  Fol 
low  me  up-stairs,  and  you  shall  see  him." 

They  found  the  body  of  the  ill-fated  youth  ex 
tended  on  the  bed,  and  a  pistol  near  him,  the  ball 
of  which  had  gone  through  his  heart.  His  fine 
features,  although  somewhat  contracted  by  the 
peculiar  action  of  a  gunshot  wound,  still  retained 
much  of  their  bland  and  melancholy  character.  The 
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landlord  and  his  family  wept  as  they  related  that 
Julius,  who  was  their  favourite  lodger,  had  returned 
home  after  the  execution  with  hurried  steps,  and 
a  countenance  of  death -like  paleness.  Without 
speaking  to  the.  children,  as  was  his  wont,  he  had 
locked  the  door  of  his  apartment,  where  he  remained 
several  hours,  and  then  hastened  with  some  letters 
to  the  post-office.  In  a  few  minutes  after  his  return, 
the  fatal  shot  summoned  them  to  his  room,  where 
they  found  him  dying  and  speechless.  "  But  I  had 
nearly  forgotten,"  concluded  the  landlord,  "that 
he  left  upon  his  table  a  letter  addressed  to  Pro 
fessor  N." 

The  worthy  man  opened  the  letter  with  a  trem 
bling  hand,  and,  in  a  voice  husky  with  emotion, 
read  the  contents  to  his  companion. 

"  From  you,  my  dear  Professor,  and  from  my 
younger  friends,  although  but  friends  of  yesterday, 
I  venture  to  solicit  the  last  kindness  which  human 
sympathy  can  offer.  If,  as  I  dare  to  hope,  I  have 
some  hold  upon  your  good  opinion,  you  will  not 
refuse  to  see  my  remains  interred  with  as  much 
decency  as  the  magistrates  will  permit.  In  my 
purse  will  be  found  enough  to  meet  the  amount  of 
this  and  every  other  claim  upon  me. 

"  I  have  yet  another  boon  to  ask,  and  one  of  \ital 
moment  to  my  unhappy  relatives.  I  have  pre 
pared  them  to  expect  intelligence  of  my  death  by 
fever ;  and  surely  my  request,  that  the  subjoined 
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notice  of  my  decease  may  be  inserted  in  the  papers 
of  Metz  and  Strasbourg,  will  not  be  disregarded  by 
those  whose  kindness  taught  me  the  value  of  exis 
tence  when  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign  it. 

"  That  those  earthly  blessings,  which  were  denied 
to  me  and  mine,  may  be  abundantly  vouchsafed  to 
you,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  unhappy 

"  JULIUS. 

"  Died  of  fever,   at  ,   in  Germany,   Julius 

Florian  Laroche,  a  native  of  Champagne,  aged  22." 

"Alas!"  exclaimed  the  deeply  affected  Profes 
sor,  "  the  mystery  is  solved,  and  my  suspicions 
were  too  well  founded.  Sad  indeed  was  thy  destiny, 
my  Julius,  and  sacred  shall  be  thy  last  wishes." 

Kissing  the  cold  brow  of  the  deceased,  he  hung 
over  his  remains  in  silent  sorrow,  and  breathed  a 
fervent  prayer  for  mercy  to  the  suicide  ;  then  giving 
brief  directions  for  the  funeral,  the  Professor  and 
his  friend  paced  slowly  homeward,  in  silence  and 
in  tears. 
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BY    JOHN    GALT. 
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"  TT  happened,"  said  Mr  M'Waft,  "that  there  were 
-L  in  the  smack  many  passengers,  and  among 
others  a  talkative  gentlewoman  of  no  great  capacity, 
sadly  troubled  with  a  weakness  of  parts  about  her 
intellectuals.  She  was  indeed  a  real  weak  woman ; 
I  think  I  never  met  with  her  like  for  weakness,  just 
as  weak  as  water.  Oh  but  she  was  a  weak  creature 
as  ever  the  hand  of  the  Lord  put  the  breath  of  life 
in,  and  from  morning  to  night,  even  between  the 
bookings  of  the  sea-sickness,  she  was  aye  speaking ; 
na,  for  that  matter,  it's  a  God's  truth,  that  at  the 
dead  hour  of  midnight,  when  I  happened  to  be 
wakened  by  a  noise  on  the  decks,  I  heard  her  speak 
ing  to  herself  for  want  of  other  companions ;  and 
yet  for  all  that,  she  was  vastly  entertaining,  and  in 
her  day  had  seen  many  a  thing  that  was  curious,  so 
that  it  was  no  wonder  she  spoke  a  great  deal,  hav 
ing  seen  so  much ;  but  she  had  no  command  of  her 
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judgment,  so  that  her  mind  was  always  going  round 
and  round  arid  pointing  to  nothing,  like  a  weather 
cock  in  a  squally  day. 

"  '  Mrs  M'Adam,'  quoth  I  to  her  one  day,  '  I  am 
greatly  surprised  at  your  ability  in  the  way  of  speak 
ing/  But  I  was  well  afflicted  for  the  hypocritical 
compliment,  for  she  then  fastened  upon  me,  and 
whether  it  was  at  meal-time  or  on  the  deck,  she 
would  come  and  sit  beside  me,  and  talk  as  if  she 
was  trying  how  many  words  her  tongue  could  utter 
without  a  single  grain  of  sense.  I  was  for  a  time 
as  civil  to  her  as  I  could  be,  but  the  more  civility  I 
showed,  the  more  she  talked,  and  the  weather  being 
calm,  the  vessel  made  but  little  way.  Such  a  pros 
pect  in  a  long  voyage  as  I  had  before  me ! 

"  Seeing  that  my  civility  had  produced  such  a 
vexatious  effect,  I  endeavoured  to  shun  the  woman, 
but  she  singled  me  out,  and  even  when  I  pretended 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  sickness,  she  would  sit 
beside  me,  and  never  cease  from  talking.  If  I  went 
below  to  my  bed,  she  would  come  down  and  sit  in 
the  cabin,  and  tell  a  thousand  stories  about  reme 
dies  for  the  sea-sickness,  for  her  husband  had  been 
a  doctor,  and  had  a  great  reputation  for  skill.  *  He 
was  a  worthy  man/  quoth  she,  '  and  had  a  world  of 
practice,  so  that  he  was  seldom  at  home,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  sit  by  myself  for  hours  in  the  day,  with 
out  a  living  creature  to  speak  to,  and  obliged  to 
make  the  iron  tongs  my  companions,  by  which 
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silence  and  solitude  I  fell  into  low  spirits ;  in  the 
end,  however,  I  broke  out  of  them,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  I  have  enjoyed  what  the  doctor  called 
a  cheerful  fecundity  of  words ;  but  when  he,  in  the 
winter  following,  was  laid  up  with  the  gout,  he 
fashed  at  my  spirits,  and  worked  himself  into  such 
a  state  of  irritation  against  my  endeavours  to  enter 
tain  him,  that  the  gout  took  his  head,  and  he  went 
out  of  the  world  like  a  pluff  of  pouther,  leaving  me 
a  very  disconsolate  widow ;  in  which  condition,  it 
is  not  every  woman  who  can  demean  herself  with 
the  discretion  that  I  have  done.  Thanks  be  and 
praise,  however,  I  have  not  been  tempted  beyond 
my  strength ;  for  when  Mr  Pawkie,  the  seceder 
minister,  came  shortly  after  the  interment  to  catch 
me  with  the  tear  in  my  e'e,  I  saw  through  his  ex 
hortations,  and  I  told  him  upon  the  spot  that  he 
might  refrain,  for  it  was  my  intent  to  spend  the  re 
mainder  of  my  days  in  sorrow  and  lamentation  for 
my  dear  deceased  husband.  Don't  you  think,  sir, 
it  was  a  very  proper  rebuke  to  the  first  putting 
forth  of  his  cloven  foot  ?  But  I  had  soon  occasion 
to  fear  that  I  might  stand  in  need  of  a  male  pro 
tector  ;  for  what  could  I,  a  simple  woman,  do  with 
the  doctor's  bottles  and  pots,  pills  and  other  doses, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  brazen  pestle  and  mortar, 
which  of  itself  was  a  thing  of  value,  and  might  be 
coined,  as  I  was  told,  into  a  firlot  of  farthings  ;  not 
however  that  farthings  are  now  much  in  circulation, 
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the  pennies  and  new  bawbees  have  quite  supplanted 
them,  greatly,  as  I  think,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
poor  folk,  who  now  get  the  one  or  the  other,  where, 
in  former  days,  they  would  have  been  thankful  for 
a  farthing ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  there  is  a  visible 
increase  in  the  number  of  beggars,  a  thing  which  I 
cannot  understand,  and  far  less  thankfulness  on 
their  part  than  of  old,  when  alms  were  given  with 
a  scantier  hand ;  but  this,  no  doubt,  comes  of  the 
spreading  wickedness  of  the  times.  Don't  you 
think  so,  sir?  It's  a  mystery  that  I  cannot  fathom, 
for  there  was  never  a  more  evident  passion  for 
church-building  than  at  present ;  but  I  doubt  there 
is  great  truth  in  the  old  saying,  "  The  nearer  the 
kirk,  the  farther  from  grace,"  which  was  well  ex 
emplified  in  the  case  of  Provost  Pedigree  of  our 
town,  a  decent  man  in  his  externals,  and  he  keepit 
a  hardware  shop;  he  was  indeed  a  merchant  of 
"  a'  things,"  from  a  needle  and  a  thimble  down  to 
a  rattle  and  a  spade.  Poor  man  !  he  ran  at  last  a 
ram-race,  and  was  taken  before  the  session ;  but  I 
had  always  a  jealousy  of  him,  for  he  used  to  say 
very  comical  things  to  me  in  the  doctor's  lifetime  ; 
not  that  I  gave  him  any  encouragement  farther  than 
in  the  way  of  an  innocent  joke,  for  he  was  a  jocose 
and  jocular  man,  but  he  never  got  the  better  of  that 
exploit  with  the  session,  and  dwining  away,  died 
the  year  following  of  a  decay,  a  disease  for  which 
my  dear  deceased  husband  used  to  say  no  satisfac- 
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lory  remedy  exists  in  nature,  except  gentle  laxa 
tives,  before  it  has  taken  'root :  but  although  I  have 
been  the  wife  of  a  doctor,  and  spent  the  best  part 
of  my  life  in  the  smell  of  drugs,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  approve  of  them,  except  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
where,  to  be  sure,  they  must  be  taken,  if  we  intend 
the  doctor's  skill  to  take  effect  upon  us  ;  but  many 
a  word  me  and  my  dear  deceased  husband  had 
about  my  taking  of  his  pills,  after  my  long  affliction 
with  the  hypochondriacal  affection,  for  I  could  never 
swallow  them,  but  always  gave  them  a  check  be 
tween  the  teeth,  and  their  taste  was  so  odious  that 
I  could  not  help  spitting  them  out.  It  is  indeed  a 
great  pity,  that  the  Faculty  cannot  make  their  nos 
trums  more  palatable,  and  I  used  to  tell  the  doctor, 
when  he  was  making  up  doses  for  his  patients,  that 
I  wondered  how  he  could  expect  sick  folk,  unable 
to  swallow  savoury  food,  would  ever  take  his 
nauseous  medicines,  which  he  never  could  abide  to 
hear,  for  he  had  great  confidence  in  many  of  his 
prescriptions,  especially  a  bolus  of  flour  of  brim 
stone  and  treacle  for  the  cold,  one  of  the  few  of  his 
compounds  I  could  ever  take  with  any  pleasure.' 

"In  this  way,"  said  Mr  M'Waft,  "did  that  end 
less  woman  rain  her  words  into  my  ear,  till  I  began 
to  fear  that  something  like  a  gout  would  also  take 
my  head ;  at  last  I  fell  on  a  device,  and,  lying  in 
bed,  began  to  snore  with  great  vehemence,  as  if  I 
had  been  sound  asleep,  by  which,  for  a  time,  I  got 
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rid  of  her ;  but  being  afraid  to  go  on  deck  lest  she 
should  attack  me  again,  I  continued  in  bed,  and 
soon  after  fell  asleep  in  earnest.  How  long  I  had 
slept  I  know  not,  but  when  I  awoke,  there  was  she 
chattering  to  the  steward,  whom  she  instantly  left 
the  moment  she  saw  my  eye  open,  and  was  at  me 
again.  Never  was  there  such  a  plague  invented  as 
that  woman  ;  she  absolutely  worked  me  into  a  state 
of  despair,  and  I  fled  from  her  presence  as  from  a 
serpent ;  but  she  would  pursue  me  up  and  down, 
back  and  fore,  till  everybody  aboard  was  like  to 
die  with  laughing  at  us,  and  all  the  time  she  was 
as  serious  and  polite  as  any  gentlewoman  could 
well  be. 

"When  we  got  to  London,  I  was  terrified  she 
would  fasten  herself  on  me  there,  and  therefore,  the 
moment  we  reached  the  wharf,  I  leapt  on  shore, 
and  ran  as  fast  as  T  could  for  shelter  to  a  public- 
house,  till  the  steward  had  despatched  her  in  a 
hackney.  Then  I  breathed  at  liberty — never  was 
I  so  sensible  of  the  blessing  before,  and  I  made  all 
my  acquaintance  laugh  very  heartily  at  the  story  ; 
but  my  trouble  was  not  ended.  Two  nights  after, 
I  went  to  see  a  tragedy,  and  was  seated  in  an  ex 
cellent  place,  when  I  heard  her  tongue  going  among 
a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  were  coming 
in.  I  was  seized  with  a  horror,  and  would  have 
fled,  but  a  friend  that  was  with  me  held  me  fast ;  in 
that  same  moment  she  recognised  me,  and  before 
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I  could  draw  my  breath,  she  was  at  my  side,  and 
her  tongue  rattling  in  my  lug.  This  was  more  than 
I  could  withstand,  so  I  got  up  and  left  the  play 
house.  Shortly  after,  I  was  invited  to  dinner,  and 
among  other  guests,  in  came  that  afflicting  woman, 
for  she  was  a  friend  of  the  family.  Oh  Lord  !  such 
an  afternoon  I  suffered — but  the  worst  was  yet  to 
happen. 

"  I  went  to  St  James's  to  see  the  drawing-room 
on  the  birthday,  and  among  the  crowd  I  fell  in 
with  her  again,  when,  to  make  the  matter  complete, 
I  found  she  had  been  separated  from  her  friends. 
I  am  sure  they  had  left  her  to  shift  for  herself;  she 
took  hold  of  my  arm  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
humanity  would  not  allow  me  to  cast  her  off ;  but 
although  I  staid  till  the  end  of  the  ceremonies,  I 
saw  nothing ;  I  only  heard  the  continual  murmur 
of  her  words,  like  the  sound  of  a  running  river. 

"When  I  got  home  to  my  lodging,  I  was  just 
like  a  demented  man ;  my  head  was  bizzing  like  a 
bee-skep,  and  I  could  hear  of  nothing  but  the  birr  of 
that  wearyful  woman's  tongue.  It  was  terrible  ; 
and  I  took  so  ill  that  night,  and  felt  such  a  loss  of 
appetite  and  lack  of  spirit  the  next  day,  that  I  was 
advised  by  a  friend  to  take  advice  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  London  fashion,  T  went  to  a  doctor's  door  to 
do  so,  but  just  as  I  put  up  my  hand  to  the  knocker, 
there  within  wras  the  wearyful  woman  in  the  pas- 
Rage,  talking  away  to  the  servant-man.  The  mo- 
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ment  I  saw  her  I  was  seized  with  a  terror,  and  ran 
off  like  one  that  has  been  bitten  by  a  wud  dog,  at 
the  sight  and  the  sound  of  running  water.  It  is 
indeed  no  to  be  described  what  I  suffered  from  that 
woman ;  and  I  met  her  so  often,  that  I  began  to 
think  she  had  been  ordained  to  torment  me ;  and 
the  dread  of  her  in  consequence  so  worked  upon 
me,  that  I  grew  frightened  to  leave  my  lodgings, 
and  I  walked  the  streets  only  from  necessity,  and 
then  I  was  as  a  man  hunted  by  an  evil  spirit. 

"  But  the  worst  of  all  was  to  come.  I  went  out 
to  dine  with  a  friend  that  lives  at  a  town  they  call 
Richmond,  some  six  or  eight  miles  from  London, 
and  there  being  a  pleasant  company,  and  me  no  in 
any  terror  of  the  wearyful  woman,  I  sat  wi'  them 
as  easy  as  you  please,  till  the  stage-coach  was 
ready  to  take  me  back  to  London.  When  the  stage 
coach  came  to  the  door,  it  was  empty,  and  I  got  in ; 
it  was  a  wet  night,  and  the  wind  blew  strong,  but, 
tozy  wi'  what  I  had  gotten,  I  laid  mysel  up  in  a 
corner,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  I  know  not  how 
long  I  had  slumbered,  but  I  was  awakened  by  the 
coach  stopping,  and  presently  I  heard  the  din  of  a 
tongue  coming  towards  the  coach.  It  was  the 
wearyful  woman  ;  and  before  I  had  time  to  come  to 
mysel,  the  door  was  opened,  and  she  was  in,  chat 
ting  away  at  my  side,  the  coach  driving  off. 

"As  it  was  dark,  I  resolved  to  say  nothing,  but 
to  sleep  on,  and  never  heed  her.  But  we  hadna 
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travelled  half  a  mile,  when  a  gentleman's  carriage 
going  by  with  lamps,  one  of  them  gleamed  on  my 
face,  and  the  wearyful  woman,  with  a  great  shout 
of  gladness,  discovered  her  victim. 

"  For  a  time,  I  verily  thought  that  my  soul  would 
have  leapt  out  at  the  croun  of  my  head  like  a 
vapour  ;  and  when  we  got  to  a  turn  of  the  road, 
where  was  a  public-house,  I  cried  to  the  coachman 
for  Heaven's  sake  to  let  me  out,  and  out  I  jumped. 
But  0  waes  me !  that  deevil  thought  I  was  taken 
ill,  and  as  I  was  a  stranger,  the  moment  I  was  out 
and  in  the  house,  out  came  she  likewise,  and  came 
talking  into  the  kitchen,  into  which  I  had  ran,  per 
spiring  with  vexation. 

"  At  the  sight,  I  ran  back  to  the  door,  determined 
to  prefer  the  wet  and  wind  on  the  outside  of  the 
coach  to  the  clatter  within.  But  the  coach  was  off, 
and  far  beyond  call  I  could  have  had  the  heart,  I 
verily  believe,  to  have  quenched  the  breath  of  life 
in  that  wearyful  woman ;  for  when  she  found  the 
coach  was  off  without  us,  her  alarm  was  a  perfect 
frenzy,  and  she  fastened  on  me  worse  than  ever — I 
thought  my  heart  would  have  broken. 

"  By-and-by  came  another  coach,  and  we  got  into 
it.  Fortunately  twa  young  London  lads,  clerks  or 
siclike,  were  within.  They  endured  her  tongue 
for  a  time,  but  at  last  they  whispered  each  other, 
and  one  of  them  giving  me  a  nodge  or  sign,  taught 
me  to  expect  they  would  try  to  silence  her.  Accord- 
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ingly  the  other  broke  suddenly  out  into  an  immo 
derate  doff- like  laugh  that  was  really  awful  The 
mistress  paused  for  a  minute,  wondering  what  it 
could  be  at ;  anon,  however,  her  tongue  got  under 
way,  and  off  she  went ;  presently  again  the  younker 
gave  another  gaffaw,  still  more  dreadful  than  the 
first.  His  companion,  seeing  the  effect  it  produced 
on  Madam,  said, '  Don't  be  apprehensive ;  he  has  only 
been  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  deranged  state  ;  he 
is  quite  harmless,  I  can  assure  you.'  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  from  that  moment  till  I  got  her 
safe  off  in  a  hackney-coach  from  where  the  stage 
stoppit,  there  was  nae  word  out  of  her  head ;  she 
was  as  quiet  as  pussy,  and  cowered  in  to  me  in  ter- 
rification  o'  the  madman  breaking  out.  I  thought 
it  a  souple  trick  o'  the  Londoners.  In  short,"  said  Mr 
M'Waft,  "  though  my  adventures  with  the  wearyful 
woman  is  a  story  now  to  laugh  at,  it  was  in  its 
time  nothing  short  of  a  calamity." 
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HOW  I  STOOD  FOR   THE    DKEEPDA1LY   BUEGHS, 

BY  PROFESSOR  AYTOUK 
[MAGA.    SEPTEMBER  1847.] 

CHAPTER    I. 


Dunshunner,"  said  mv  friend  Kobert 
M'Corkindale  as  lie  entered  my  apartments 
one  fine  morning  in  June  last,  "  do  you  happen  to 
have  seen  the  share-list  ?  Things  are  looking  in 
Liverpool  as  black  as  thunder.  The  bullion  is  all 
going  out  of  the  country,  and  the  banks  are  refusing 
to  discount." 

Bob  M'Corkindale  might  very  safely  have  kept 
his  information  to  himself.  I  was,  to  say  the  truth, 
most  painfully  aware  of  the  facts  which  he  unfeel 
ingly  obtruded  upon  my  notice.  Six  weeks  before, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  the  panic  was  subsiding, 
4  A 
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T  had  recklessly  invested  my  whole  capital  in  the 
shares  of  a  certain  railway  company,  which  for  the 
present  shall  be  nameless  ;  and  each  successive 
circular  from  my  broker  conveyed  the  doleful  intel 
ligence  that  the  stock  was  going  down  to  Erebus. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  certainly  felt  very  far 
from  being  comfortable.  I  could  not  sell  out  except 
at  a  ruinous  loss ;  and  I  could  not  well  afford  to 
hold  on  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  there  was  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  speedy  amendment  of  the 
market.  Let  me  confess  it — I  had  of  late  come 
out  rather  too  strong.  When  a  man  has  made 
money  easily,  he  is  somewhat  prone  to  launch 
into  expense,  and  to  presume  too  largely  upon 
his  credit.  I  had  been  idiot  enough  to  make 
my  debut  in  the  sporting  wrorld — had  started  a 
couple  of  horses  upon  the  verdant  turf  of  Paisley 
— and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  remorselessly 
sold  by  my  advisers.  These  and  some  other  minor 
amusements  had  preyed  deleteriously  upon  my 
purse.  In  fact,  I  had  not  the  ready ;  and  as  every 
tradesman  throughout  Glasgow  was  quaking  in  his 
shoes  at  the  panic,  and  inconveniently  eager  to 
realise,  I  began  to  feel  the  reverse  of  comfortable, 
and  was  shy  of  showing  myself  in  Buchanan  Street. 
Several  documents  of  a  suspicious  appearance — 
owing  to  the  beastly  practice  of  wafering,  which  is 
still  adhered  to  by  a  certain  class  of  correspondents 
— were  lying  upon  my  table  at  the  moment  when 
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Bob  entered.  I  could  see  that  the  villain  compre 
hended  their  nature  at  a  glance ;  but  there  was  no 
use  in  attempting  to  mystify  him.  The  Political 
Economist  was,  as  I  was  well  aware,  in  very  much 
the  same  predicament  as  myself. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  M'Corkindale,  I  have  not 
opened  a  share-list  for  a  week.  The  faces  of  some 
of  our  friends  are  quite  long  enough  to  serve  as 
a  tolerable  exponent  of  the  market;  and  I  saw 
Grabbie  pass  about  five  minutes  ago  with  a  yard 
of  misery  in  his  visage.  But  what's  the  news  ?  " 

"  Everything  that  is  bad  !  Total  stoppage  ex 
pected  in  a  week,  and  the  mills  already  put  upon 
short  time." 

"You  don't  say  so!" 

"  It  is  a  fact.  Dunshunner,  this  infernal  tamper 
ing  with  the  currency  will  be  the  ruin  of  every 
mother's  son  of  us  !  " — and  here  Bob,  in  a  fit  of 
indignant  enthusiasm,  commenced  a  vivid  harangue 
upon  the  principles  of  contraction  and  expansion, 
bullion,  the  metallic  standard,  and  the  Bank  reserves, 
which  no  doubt  was  extremely  sound,  but  which  I 
shall  not  recapitulate  to  the  reader. 

"  That's  all  very  well,  Bob,"  said  I — u  very  good 
in  theory,  but  we  should  confine  ourselves  at  pre 
sent  to  practice.  The  main  question  seems  to  me 
to  be  this  :  How  are  we  to  get  out  of  our  present 
fix  ?  I  presume  you  are  not  at  present  afflicted  with 
a  remarkable  plethora  of  cash?" 
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"  Every  farthing  I  have  in  the  world  is  locked 
up  in  a  falling  line." 

"Any  debts?" 

"  Not  many ;  but  quite  enough  to  make  me 
meditate  a  temporary  retirement  to  Boulogne  I" 

"  I  believe  you  are  better  off  than  I  am.  I  not  only 
owe  money,  but  am  terriblybothered  about  some  bills." 

"  That's  awkward.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
bolt?" 

"  I  don't  think  so.  You  used  to  tell  me,  Bob, 
that  credit  was  the  next  best  thing  to  capital. 
Now,  I  don't  despair  of  redeeming  my  capital  yet, 
if  I  can  only  keep  up  my  credit." 

"  Eight,  undoubtedly,  as  you  generally  are.  Do 
you  know,  Dunshunner,  you  deserve  credit  for  your 
notions  on  political  economy.  But  how  is  that  to 
be  done  ?  Everybody  is  realising  ;  the  banks  won't 
discount ;  and  when  your  bills  become  due,  they 
will  be,  to  a  dead  certainty,  protested." 

"  Well— and  what  then  ?  " 

"  Squalor  car  carls,  et  cetera." 

"  Hum  —  an  unpleasant  alternative,  certainly. 
Come,  Bob!  put  your  wits  to  work.  You  used  to  be 
a  capital  hand  for  devices,  and  there  must  be  some 
way  or  other  of  steering  clear.  Time  is  allwewant." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure — time  is  the  great  thing.  It 
would  be  very  unpleasant  to  look  out  on  the  world 
through  a  grating  during  the  summer  months  ! " 

"  I  perspire  at  the  bare  idea !" 
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"  Not  a  soul  in  town — all  your  friends  away  in 
the  Highlands  boating,  or  fishing,  or  shooting  grouse 
— and  you  pent  up  in  a  stifling  apartment  of  eight 
feet  square,  with  nobody  to  talk  to  save  the  turn 
key,  and  no  prospect  from  the  window  except  a 
deserted  gooseberry  stall !  " 

"  0  Bob,  don't  talk  in  that  way  !  You  make  me 
perfectly  miserable." 

"  And  all  this  for  a  ministerial  currency  crotchet  ? 
'Pon  my  soul,  it's  too  bad !  I  wish  those  fellows 
in  Parliament — " 

"Well?     Goon." 

"  By  Jove  !     I've  an  idea  at  last !  " 

"  You  don't  say  so  !    My  dear  Bob — out  with  it ! " 

"  Dunshunner,  are  you  a  man  of  pluck  ?" 

"  I  should  think  I  am." 

"  And  ready  to  go  the  whole  hog,  if  required  ?" 

"  The  entire  animal." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is — the  elections  will 
be  on  immediately — and,  by  St  Andrew,  we'll  put 
you  up  for  Parliament !  " 

"  Me !  " 

"You.  Why  not?  There  are  hundreds  of  men  there 
quite  as  hard  up,  arid  not  half  so  clever  as  yourself." 

"  And  what  good  would  that  do  me  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  You  need  not  care  a  farthing 
about  your  debts  then,  for  the  personal  liberty  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  sacred.  You 
can  fire  away  right  and  left  at  the  currency ;  and 
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who  knows,  if  you  play  your  cards  well,  but  you 
may  get  a  comfortable  place  ?  " 

u  Well,  you  are  a  genius,  Bob  !      But  then,  what 
sort  of  principles  should  I  profess  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  matter  which  requires  consideration. 
What  are  your  own  feelings  on  the  subject?" 

"  Perfect  indifference.     I  am  pledged  to  no  party, 
and  am  free  to  exercise  my  independent  judgment." 
"  Of  course,  of  course  I     We  shall  take  care  to 
stick  all  that  into  the  address  ;   but  you  must  posi 
tively   come  forward  with   some  kind  of  tangible 
political  views.     The  currency  will  do  for  one  point, 
but  as  to  the  others  I  see  a  difficulty." 
"  Suppose  I  were  to  start  as  a  Peelite  ?  " 
"  Something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  that  view  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  should  rather  say  not.     That 
party  may  not  look  up  for  some  little  time,  and  then 
the  currency  is  a  stumblingblock  in  the  way.      No, 
Dunshunner,  I  do  not  think,  upon  my  honour,  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  commit  yourself  in  that 
quarter  at  the  present  moment." 

"If  it  were  possible,  I  should  like  to  join  the 
Conservatives.  They  must  come  uppermost  soon, 
for  they  are  men  of  pluck  and  ability.  What  do 
you  say  to  that  ?  It  is  an  advantage  to  act  with 
gentlemen." 

"  True  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  see  many  ob 
jections.  In  a  year  or  two  these  may  disappear ; 
but  the  press  is  at  present  against  them,  and  I 
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should  like  you  to  start  with  popularity  on  your 
side." 

"  Kadical,  then  ?  What  do  you  think  of  Annual 
Parliaments,  Universal  Suffrage,  Vote  by  Ballot, 
and  separation  of  Church  and  State?" 

"  I  am  clear  against  that.  These  views  are  not 
popular  with  the  electors,  and  even  the  mob  would 
entertain  a  strong  suspicion  that  you  were  hum 
bugging  them." 

"  What,  then,  on  earth,  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Come  out  as  a  pure  and  trans 
parent  Whig.  In  the  present  position  of  parties,  it 
is  at  least  a  safe  course  to  pursue,  and  it  is  always 
the  readiest  step  to  the  possession  of  the  loaves 
and  the  fishes." 

"  Bob,  I  don't  like  the  Whigs  1 " 

"  No  more  do  I.  They  are  a  bad  lot ;  but  they 
are  in,  and  that  is  everything.  Yes,  Augustus," 
continued  Bob  solemnly,  "there  is  nothing  else  for 
it.  You  must  start  as  a  pure  Whig,  upon  the  Ke- 
volution  principles  of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight." 

"  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind,  Bob,  if 
you  would  tell  me  what  those  principles  really  are?" 

"  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea ;  but  we  have 
plenty  time  to  look  them  up." 

"  Then,  I  suppose  I  must  swallow  the  Dutchman 
and  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  the  Darien  business  into  the  bargain. 
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These  are  the  principles  of  your  party,  and  of  course 
you  are  bound  to  subscribe." 

"  Well !  you  know  best ;  but  I'd  rather  do  any 
thing  else."  . 

"  Pooh !  never  fear ;  you  and  Whiggery  will 
agree  remarkably  well.  That  matter,  then,  we 
may  consider  as  settled.  The  next  point  to  be 
thought  of  is  the  constituency." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  what  place  am  I  to  start  for? 
I  have  got  no  interest,  and  if  I  had  any,  there  are 
no  nomination  burghs  in  Scotland." 

"  Aren't  there  ?  That's  all  you  know,  my  fine 
fellow  I  Hark  ye,  Dunshunner,  more  than  half  of 
the  Scottish  burghs  are  at  this  moment  held  by 
nominees  ! " 

"  You  amaze  me,  Bob  !  The  thing  is  impos 
sible  !  The  Keform  Bill,  that  great  charter  of  our 
liberties " 

"  Bravo  !  There  spoke  the  Whig !  The  Keforra 
Bill,  you  think,  put  an  end  to  nomination  ?  It  did 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  merely  transferred  it.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  things  as  CLIQUES  ?  " 

"  I  have.   But  they  are  tremendously  unpopular." 

"  Nevertheless,  they  hold  the  returning  power. 
There  is  a  Clique  in  almost  every  town  throughout 
Scotland,  which  leads  the  electors  as  quietly,  but  as 
surely,  as  the  blind  man  is  conducted  by  his  dog. 
These  are  modelled  on  the  true  Venetian  principles 
of  secresy  and  terrorism.  They  control  the  whole 
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constituency,  put  in  the  member,  and  in  return 
monopolise  the  whole  patronage  of  the  place.  If 
you  have  the  Clique  with  you,  you  are  almost  sure 
of  your  election  ;  if  not,  except  in  the  larger  towns, 
you  have  not  a  shadow  of  success.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  impress  upon  you  is  this,  that  wherever  you 
go,  be  sure  that  you  communicate  with  the  Clique." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  find  it  out  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  for  nobody 
will  acknowledge  that  he  belongs  to  it.  However, 
the  thing  is  not  impossible,  and  we  shall  certainly 
make  the  experiment.  Come,  then,  I  suppose  you 
agree  with  me,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  the 
larger  towns  ?  " 

"  Clearly :  so  far  as  I  see,  they  are  all  provided 
already  with  candidates." 

"  And  you  may  add,  Cliques,  Dunshunner.  Well, 
then,  let  us  search  among  the  smaller  places.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  dash  at  the  Stirling  District 
of  Burghs  ?  " 

"  Why,  there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  candidates 
in  the  field." 

"  True,  that  would  naturally  lessen  your  chance. 
Depend  upon  it,  some  one  of  them  has  already  found 
the  key  to  the  Clique.  But  there's  the  Dreepdaily 
District  with  nobody  standing  for  it,  except  the 
Honourable  Paul  Pozzlethwaite  ;  and  I  question 
whether  he  knows  himself  the  nature  or  the  texture 
of  his  politics.  Keally,  Dunshunner,  that's  the  very 
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place  for  you ;  and  if  we  look  sharp  after  it,  I  bet 
the  long  odds  that  you  will  carry  it  in  a  canter." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  do  indeed ;  and  the  sooner  you  start  the  bet 
ter.  Let  me  see.  I  know  Provost  Binkie  of  Dreep- 
daily.  He  is  a  Eailway  bird,  was  an  original  Glen- 
mutchkin  shareholder,  and  fortunately  sold  out  at 
a  premium.  He  is  a  capital  man  to  begin  with,  and 
I  think  will  be  favourable  to  you  :  besides,  Dreep- 
daily  is  an  old  Whig  burgh.  I  am  not  so  sure  of 
Kittleweem.  It  is  a  shade  more  respectable  than 
Dreepdaily,  and  has  always  been  rather  Conserva 
tive.  The  third  burgh,  Drouthielaw,  is  a  nest  of 
Eadicalism  ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  won  over,  if  we 
open  the  public-houses." 

"  But,  about  expenses,  Bob — won't  it  be  a  serious 
matter?" 

"  Why,  you  must  lay  your  account  with  spend 
ing  some  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  upon  the  nail; 
and  I  advise  you  to  sell  stock  to  that  amount  at 
least.  The  remainder,  should  it  cost  you  more,  can 
stand  over." 

"  Bob,  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  is  a  very 
serious  sum  !  " 

"  Granted — but  then  look  at  the  honour  and  the 
immunity  you  will  enjoy.  Eecollect  that  yours  is 
an  awkward  predicament.  If  you  don't  get  into 
Parliament,  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  a  stoppage." 
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"  That's  true  enough.  Well — hang  it,  then,  I 
will  start !  " 

"  There's  a  brave  fellow !  I  should  not  in  the 
least  wonder  to  see  you  in  the  Cabinet  yet.  The 
sooner  you  set  about  preparing  your  address  the 
better." 

"  What !  without  seeing  Provost  Binkie  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.  What  is  the  use  of  wading  when 
you  can  plunge  at  once  into  deep  water  ?  Besides, 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  a  great  deal  more  likely 
to  get  credit  when  it  is  understood  that  you  are  an 
actual  candidate." 

"  There  is  something  in  that  too.  But  I  say, 
Bob — you  really  must  help  me  with  the  address. 
I  am  a  bad  hand  at  these  things,  and  shall  never 
be  able  to  tickle  up  the  electors  without  your  assist 
ance." 

"  I'll  do  all  I  can.  Just  ring  for  a  little  brandy 
and  w^ater,  and  we'll  set  to  work.  I  make  no  doubt 
that,  between  us,  we  can  polish  off  a  plausible 
placard." 

Two  hours  afterwards,  I  forwarded,  through  the 
post-office,  a  missive,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Dreepdaily  Patriot,  with  the  following  document 
enclosed.  I  am  rather  proud  of  it,  as  a  manifesto 
of  my  political  principles  : — 
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"TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  UNITED  DISTRICT  OF 
BURGHS  OF  DREEPDAILY,  DROUTHIELAW,  AND 
KITTLEWEEM. 

"  GENTLEMEN, — I  am  induced,  by  a  requisition,  to 
which  are  appended  the  signatures  of  a  large  majo 
rity  of  your  influential  and  patriotic  body,  to  offer 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  high  honour  of  your 
representation  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament. 
Had  I  consulted  my  own  inclination,  I  should  have 
preferred  the  leisure  of  retirement  and  the  pursuit 
of  those  studies  so  congenial  to  my  taste,  to  the 
more  stormy  and  agitating  arena  of  politics.  But 
a  deep  sense  of  public  duty  compels  me  to  respond 
to  your  call. 

"  My  views  upon  most  subjects  are  so  well 
known  to  many  of  you,  that  a  lengthened  explana 
tion  of  them  would  probably  be  superfluous.  Still, 
however,  it  may  be  right  and  proper  for  me  to  ex 
plain  generally  what  they  are. 

"  My  principles  are  based  upon  the  great  and 
glorious  Revolution  settlement  of  1688,  which,  by 
abolishing,  or  at  least  superseding,  hereditary  right, 
intrusted  the  guardianship  of  the  Crown  to  an  en 
lightened  oligarchy,  for  the  protection  of  an  unpar- 
ticipating  people.  That  oligarchy  is  now  most  ably 
represented  by  her  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  to 
whom,  unhesitatingly  and  uncompromisingly,  ex- 
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cept  upon  a  very  few  matters,  I  give  in  my  adhe 
sion  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  in  office. 

"  Opposed  to  faction  and  an  enemy  to  misrule,  I 
am  yet  friendly  to  many  changes  of  a  sweeping  and 
organic  character.  Without  relaxing  the  ties  which 
at  present  bind  together  Church  and  State  in  harmo 
nious  coalition  and  union,  I  would  gradually  con 
fiscate  the  revenues  of  the  one  for  the  increasing 
necessities  of  the  other.  I  never  would  become  a 
party  to  an  attack  upon  the  House  of  Peers,  so  long 
as  it  remains  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  Com 
mons  ;  nor  would  I  alter  or  extend  the  franchise, 
except  from  cause  shown,  and  the  declared  and 
universal  wish  of  the  non-electors. 

"  I  highly  approve  of  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  towards  Ireland,  and  of  further  concessions 
to  a  deep-rooted  system  of  agitation.  I  approve  of 
increased  endowments  to  that  much -neglected 
country ;  and  I  applaud  that  generosity  which 
relieves  it  from  all  participation  in  the  common 
burdens  of  the  State.  Such  a  line  of  policy  cannot 
fail  to  elevate  the  moral  tone,  and  to  develop  the 
internal  resources  of  Ireland  ;  and  I  never  wish  to 
see  the  day  when  the  Scotsman  and  the  Irishman 
may,  in  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned,  be  placed 
upon  an  equal  footing.  It  appears  to  me  a  highly 
equitable  adjustment  that  the  savings  of  the  first 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  wants  of  the  second. 

"  I  am   in  favour  of  the    centralising   system, 
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which,  by  drafting  away  the  wealth  and  talent  of 
the  provinces,  must  augment  the  importance  of 
London.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  local  or  Scottish  institutions,  which  can 
merely  serve  to  foster  a  spirit  of  decayed  nationality ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  boards  and  offices  should 
be  transferred  to  England,  with  the  exception  of 
those  connected  with  the  Dreepdaily  district,  which 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature  to  protect 
and  preserve. 

"  I  am  a  friend  to  the  spread  of  education,  but 
hostile  to  any  system  by  means  of  which  religion, 
especially  Protestantism,  may  be  taught. 

"  I  am  a  supporter  of  free  trade  in  all  its  branches. 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  the  protection  of  native 
industry,  and  am  ready  to  support  any  fundamental 
measure  by  means  of  which  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture  may  be  brought  to  compete  in  the 
home  market  with  our  own,  without  restriction  and 
without  reciprocity.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  our  imports  are  of  far  greater  importance  than 
our  exports.  I  think  that  any  lowering  of  price 
which  may  be  the  result  of  such  a  commercial 
policy,  will  be  more  than  adequately  compensated 
by  a  coercive  measure  which  shall  compel  the 
artisan  to  augment  the  period  of  his  labour.  I  am 
against  any  short  hours'  bill,  arid  am  of  opinion  that 
infant  labour  should  be  stringently  and  universally 
enforced. 
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"  With  regard  to  tlie  currency,  I  feel  that  I  may 
safely  leave  that  matter  in  the  hands  of  her  Ma 
jesty's  present  Ministers,  who  have  never  shown 
any  indisposition  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  popu 
lar  wish. 

"  These,  gentlemen,  are  my  sentiments ;  and  I 
think  that,  upon  consideration,  you  will  find  them 
such  as  may  entitle  me  to  your  cordial  support.  I 
need  not  say  how  highly  I  shall  value  the  trust,  or 
how  zealously  I  shall  endeavour  to  promote  your 
local  interests.  These,  probably,  can  be  best  ad 
vanced  by  a  cautious  regard  to  my  own. 

"  On  any  other  topics  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
you  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  explanation. 
I  shall  merely  add,  as  a  summary  of  my  opinions, 
that  while  ready  on  the  one  hand  to  coerce  labour, 
so  as  to  stimulate  internal  industry  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  add  largely  to  the  amount  of  our  population; 
I  am,  upon  the  other,  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  to  the  promotion  of  such  genial  and 
sanatory  measures  as  suit  the  tendency  of  our  en 
lightened  age,  the  diffusion  of  universal  philan 
thropy,  and  the  spread  of  popular  opinion.  I  re 
main,  GENTLEMEN,  with  the  deepest  respect,  your 
very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  AUGUSTUS  EEGINALD  DUNSHUNNER. 


"  ST  MIEREN'S  HOUSE, 
"JunelStf." 
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The  editor  of  the  Dreepdaily  Patriot,  wisely  con 
sidering  that  this  advertisement  was  the  mere  pre 
lude  to  many  more,  was  kind  enough  to  dedicate  a 
leading  article  to  an  exposition  of  my  past  services. 
I  am  not  a  vain  man ;  so  that  I  shall  not  here  re 
print  the  panegyric  passed  upon  myself,  or  the 
ovation  which  my  friend  foresaw.  Indeed,  I  am  so 
far  from  vain,  that  I  really  began  to  think,  while 
perusing  the  columns  of  the  Patriot,  that  I  had 
somewhat  foolishly  shut  my  eyes  hitherto  to  the 
greatness  of  that  talent,  and  the  brilliancy  of  those 
parts  which  were  now  proclaimed  to  the  world. 
Yes  !  it  was  quite  clear  that  I  had  hitherto  been 
concealing  my  candle  under  a  bushel — that  I  was 
cut  out  by  nature  for  a  legislator — and  that  I  was 
the  very  man  for  the  Dreepdaily  electors.  Under 
this  conviction,  I  started  upon  my  canvass,  muni- 
mented  with  letters  of  introduction  from  M'Corkin- 
dale,  who,  much  against  his  inclination,  was  com 
pelled  to  remain  at  home. 


CHAPTER   II. 

DREEPDAILY  is  a  beautiful  little  town,  embosomed 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  which  have  such  a 
winning  way  with  the  clouds  that  the  summits  are 
seldom  visible,  Dreepdaily,  if  situated  in  Arabia, 
would  be  deemed  a  paradise.  All  round  it  the 
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vegetation  is  long,  and  lithe,  and  luxuriant;  the 
trees  keep  their  verdure  late  ;  and  the  rush  of  the 
nettles  is  amazing. 

How  the  inhabitants  contrive  to  live,  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  mystery.  There  is  no  particular  trade 
or  calling  exercised  in  the  place — no  busy  hum 
of  artisans,  or  clanking  of  hammer  or  machinery. 
Eound  the  suburbs,  indeed,  there  are  rows  of  mean- 
looking  cottages,  each  with  its  strapping  lass  in  the 
national  short-gown  at  the  door,  from  the  interior 
of  which  resounds  the  boom  of  the  weaver's  shuttle. 
There  is  also  one  factory  at  a  little  distance ;  but 
when  you  reach  the  town  itself,  all  is  superemi 
nently  silent.  In  fine  weather,  crowds  of  urchins 
of  both  sexes  are  seen  sunning  themselves  on  the 
quaint-looking  nights  of  steps  by  which  the  doors, 
usually  on  the  second  story,  are  approached ;  and  as 
you  survey  the  swarms  of  bare-legged  and  flaxen- 
haired  infantry,  you  cannot  help  wondering  in  your 
heart  what  has  become  of  the  adult  population.  It 
is  only  towards  evening  that  the  seniors  appear. 
Then  you  may  find  them  either  congregated  on  the 
bridge  discussing  politics  and  polemics,  or  lounging 
in  the  little  square  in  affectionate  vicinity  to  the 
public-house,  or  leaning  over  the  windows  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  a  pipe. 
In  short,  the  cares  and  the  bustle  of  the  world,  even 
in  this  railroad  age,  seem  to  have  fallen  lightly  on 
the  pacific  burghers  of  Dreepdaily.  According  to 
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their  own  account,  the  town  was  once  a  peculiar 
favourite  of  royalty.  It  boasts  of  a  charter  from 
King  David  the  First,  and  there  is  an  old  ruin  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  is  said  to  have  been  a 
palace  of  that  redoubted  monarch.  It  may  be  so, 
for  there  is  no  accounting  for  constitutions  ;  but  had 
I  been  King  David,  I  certainly  should  have  pre 
ferred  a  place  where  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  would  have  been  less  liable  to  the  accident 
of  catarrh. 

Dreepdaily,  in  the  olden  time,  was  among  the 
closest  of  all  the  burghs.  Its  representation  had  a 
fixed  price,  which  was  always  rigorously  exacted 
and  punctually  paid ;  and  for  half  a  year  thereafter, 
the  corporation  made  merry  thereon.  The  Befonn 
Bill,  therefore,  was  by  no  means  popular  in  the 
council.  A  number  of  discontented  Eadicals  and 
of  small  householders,  who  hitherto  had  been  ex 
cluded  from  participation  in  the  good  things  of  the 
State,  now  got  upon  the  roll,  and  seemed  determined 
for  a  time  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  to 
return  a  member  of  their  own.  And  doubtless  they 
would  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  same  spirit  been 
abroad  in  the  sister  burghs  of  Drouthielaw  and 
Kittleweem ;  which,  for  some  especial  reason  or 
other,  known  doubtless  to  Lord  John  Eussell,  but 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  were, 
though  situated  in  different  counties,  associated 
with  Dreepdaily  in  the  return  of  their  future  mem- 
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ber.  Each  of  these  places  had  a  separate  interest, 
and  started  a  separate  man ;  so  that,  amidst  this 
conflict  of  Liberalism,  the  old  member  for  Dreep- 
daily,  a  Conservative,  again  slipped  into  his  place. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  three  burghs  were 
involved  in  a  desperate  feud. 

In  those  days  there  lived  in  Dreepdaily  one 
Laurence  Linklater,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Tod  Lowrie,  who  exercised  the  respectable 
functions  of  a  writer  and  a  messenger-at-arms. 
Lowrie  was  a  remarkably  acute  individual,  of  the 
Gilbert  Glossin  school,  by  no  means  scrupulous  in 
his  dealings,  but  of  singular  plausibility  and  courage. 
He  had  started  in  life  as  a  Eadical,  but  finding  that 
that  line  did  not  pay  well,  he  had  prudently  sub 
sided  into  a  Whig,  and  in  that  capacity  had  acquired 
a  sort  of  local  notoriety.  He  had  contrived,  more 
over,  to  gain  a  tolerable  footing  in  Drouthielaw,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  agency  had  contrived  to  worm  the 
greater  part  of  their  title-deeds  into  his  keeping. 

It  then  occurred  to  Lowrie,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  discordant  situation  of  the  burghs,  something- 
might  be  done  to  effect  a  union  under  his  own  espe 
cial  chieftainship.  Not  that  he  cared  in  his  heart 
one  farthing  about  the  representation — Tyrian  and 
Trojan  were  in  reality  the  same  to  him — but  he  saw 
that  the  gain  of  these  burghs  would  be  of  immense 
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advantage  to  his  party,  and  lie  determined  that  the 
advantage  should  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
profit  to  himself.  Accordingly,  he  began  quietly  to 
look  to  the  state  of  the  neglected  register ;  lodged 
objections  to  all  claims  given  in  by  parties  upon 
whom  he  could  not  depend ;  smuggled  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  own  clients  and  adherents  upon  the 
roll,  and  in  the  course  of  three  years  was  able  to 
intimate  to  an  eminent  Whig  partisan,  that  he, 
Laurence  Linklater,  held  in  his  own  hands  the  re 
presentation  of  the  Dreepdaily  Burghs,  could  turn 
the  election  either  way  he  pleased,  and  was  open  to 
reasonable  terms. 

The  result  was,  that  Mr  Linklater  was  promoted 
to  a  very  lucrative  county  office,  and  moreover,  that 
the  whole  patronage  of  the  district  was  thereafter 
observed  to  flow  through  the  Laurentian  channel. 
Of  course  all  those  who  could  claim  kith  or  kindred 
with  Lowrie  were  provided  for  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  there  were  stray  crumbs  still  going,  and  in  no 
one  case  could  even  a  gaugership  be  obtained  with 
out  the  adhesion  of  an  additional  vote.  Either  the 
applicant  must  be  ready  to  sell  his  independence, 
or,  if  that  were  done  already,  to  pervert  the  politics 
of  a  relative.  A  Whig  member  was  returned  at  the 
next  election  by  an  immense  majority ;  and  for 
some  time  Linklater  reigned  supreme  in  the  govern 
ment  of  Dreepdaily  and  Drouthielaw. 

But  death,  which  spares  no  governors,  knocked 
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at  the  door  of  Linklater.  A  surfeit  of  mutton-pies, 
after  the  triumphant  termination  of  a  law-suit,  threw 
the  burghs  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  Lowrie  was 
gathered  unto  his  fathers,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
reign  in  his  stead. 

At  least  there  was  no  apparent  ruler.  Every 
one  observed,  that  the  stream  of  patronage  and  of 
local  jobbing  still  flowed  on  as  copiously  as  before, 
but  nobody  could  discover  by  what  hands  it  was 
now  directed.  Suspicion  fastened  its  eyes  for  some 
time  upon  Provost  Binkie  ;  but  the  vehement  denials 
of  that  gentleman,  though  not  in  themselves  con 
clusive,  at  last  gained  credence  from  the  fact,  that 
a  situation  which  he  had  solicited  from  Government 
for  his  nephew  was  given  to  another  person.  Awful 
rumours  began  to  circulate  of  the  existence  of  a 
secret  junta.  Each  man  regarded  his  neighbour 
with  intense  suspicion  and  distrust,  because,  for 
anything  he  knew,  that  neighbour  might  be  a  mem 
ber  of  the  terrible  tribunal,  by  means  of  which  all 
the  affairs  of  the  community  were  regulated,  and  a 
single  ill-timed  word  might  absolutely  prove  his 
ruin.  Such,  indeed,  in  one  instance  was  the  case. 
In  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  an  independent  town- 
councillor  thought  fit  to  denounce  the  Clique  as  an 
unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  body,  and  to  table  a 
motion  for  an  inquiry  as  to  its  nature,  members,  and 
proceedings.  So  strong  was  the  general  alarm  that 
he  could  not  even  find  a  seconder.  But  the  matter 
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did  not  stop  there.  The  rash  meddler  had  drawn 
upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  a  remorseless  foe. 
His  business  began  to  fall  off;  rumours  of  the  most 
malignant  description  were  circulated  regarding  his 
character;  two  of  his  relatives  who  held  situations 
were  dismissed  without  warning  and  without  apo 
logy  ;  his  credit  was  assailed  in  every  quarter ;  and 
in  less  than  six  months  after  he  had  made  that  most 
unfortunate  harangue,  the  name  of  Thomas  Gritt, 
baker  in  Dreepdaily,  was  seen  to  figure  in  the  Ga 
zette.  So  fell  Gritt  a  martyr,  and  if  any  one  mourned 
for  him,  it  was  in  secret,  and  the  profoundest  awe. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of  matters,  at  the 
time  when  I  rode  down  the  principal  street  of  Dreep 
daily.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  did  not  know  a 
single  soul  in  the  burgh ;  in  that  respect,  indeed, 
there  was  entire  reciprocity  on  both  sides,  for  the 
requisition  referred  to  in  my  address  was  a  felicitous 
fiction  by  M'Corkindale.  I  stopped  before  a  sub 
stantial  bluff-looking  house,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  occupied  as  a  shop,  and  a  scroll  above  informed 
me  that  the  proprietor  was  Walter  Binkie,  grocer. 

A  short  squat  man,  with  an  oleaginous  face  and 
remarkably  bushy  eyebrows,  was  in  the  act  of  weigh 
ing  out  a  pennyworth  of  "  sweeties"  to  a  little  girl 
as  I  entered. 

"  Is  the  Provost  of  Dreepdaily  within?"  asked  I. 

"I'se  warrant  he's  that,"  was  the  reply ;  "  Hae, 
my  dear,  there's  a  sugar  almond  t'ye  into  the  bar- 
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gain.  Gae  your  wans  hame  noo,  and  tell  your 
mither  that  I've  some  grand  new  tea.  Weel,  sir, 
what  was  you  wanting  ?  " 

"I  wish  particularly  to  speak  to  the  Provost." 

"  Weel  then,  speak  awa',"  and  he  straightway 
squatted  himself  before  his  ledger. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir !  Have  I  really  the 
honour  of  addressing — " 

"  Walter  Binkie,  the  Provost  of  this  burgh.  But 
if  ye  come  on  Council  matters,  ye're  lang  ahint  the 
hour.  I'm  just  steppin'  up  to  denner,  and  I  never 
do  business  after  that." 

"But perhaps  you  will  allow  me — " 

"  I  will  allow  nae  man,  sir,  to  interrupt  my  lei 
sure.  If  ye're  wanting  onything,  gang  to  the  Town- 
Clerk." 

"  Permit  me  one  moment — my  name  is  Dun- 
shunner." 

"  Eh,  what ! "  cried  the  Provost,  bounding  from 
his  stool,  "  speak  lower  or  the  lad  will  hear  ye.  Are 
ye  the  gentleman  that's  stannin'  for  the  burrows?" 

"  The  same." 

"  Lord-sake  !  what  for  did  ye  no  say  that  afore? 
Jims  !  I  say,  Jims  !  Look  after  the  shop  !  Come 
this  way,  sir,  up  the  stair,  and  take  care  ye  dinna 
stumble  on  that  toom  cask  o'  saut." 

I  followed  the  Provost  up  a  kind  of  corkscrew 
stair,  until  we  emerged  upon  a  landing-place  in  his 
own  proper  domicile.  We  entered  the  dining-room. 
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It  was  showily  furnished  ;  with  an  enormous  urn  of 
paper  roses  in  the  grate,  two  stuffed  parroquets  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  a  flamingo-coloured  carpet,  enor 
mous  worsted  bell-pulls,  and  a  couple  of  portraits 
by  some  peripatetic  follower  of  Vandyke,  one  of 
them  representing  the  Provost  in  his  civic  costume, 
and  the  other  bearing  some  likeness  to  a  fat  female 
in  a  turban,  with  a  cairngorm  brooch  about  the  size 
of  a  platter  on  her  breast,  and  no  want  of  carmine 
on  the  space  dedicated  to  the  cheeks. 

The  Provost  locked  the  door,  and  then  clapped 
his  ear  to  the  key-hole.  He  next  approached  the 
window,  drew  down  the  blinds  so  as  effectually  to 
prevent  any  opposite  scrutiny,  and  motioned  me  to 
a  seat. 

"  And  so  ye're  Mr  Dunshunner?"  said  he.  "  Oh 
man,  but  I've  been  wearyin'  to  see  you  1" 

"  Indeed  1  you  flatter  me  very  much." 

"  Nae  flattery,  Mr  Dunshunner — nane  !  I'm  a 
plain  honest  man,  that's  a',  and  naebody  can  say 
that  Wattie  Binkie  has  blawn  in  their  lug.  And  sae 
ye're  comin'  forrard  for  the  burrows  ?  It's  a  bauld 
thing,  sir — a  bauld  thing,  and  a  great  honour  ye 
seek.  No  that  I  think  ye  winna  do  honour  to  it, 
but  it's  a  great  trust  for  sae  young  a  man ;  a  heavy 
responsibility,  as  a  body  may  say,  to  hang  upon  a 
callant's  shouthers." 

"  I  hope,  Mr  Binkie,  that  my  future  conduct  may 
show  that  I  can  at  least  act  up  to  my  professions." 
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"  Nae  doubt,  sir — I'm  no  misdoubtin'  ye,  and  to 
say  the  truth  ye  profess  weel.  I've  read  yer  address, 
sir,  and  I  like  yer  principles — they're  the  stench 
auld  Whig  anes — keep  a'  we  can  to  ourselves,  and 
haud  a  gude  grup.  But  wha's  bringing  ye  forrard  ? 
Wha  signed  yer  requisition  ?  No  the  Kittleweem 
folk,  I  hope  ? — that  wad  be  a  sair  thing  against  ye." 

"  Why,  no  —  certainly  not.  The  fact  is,  Mr 
Binkie,  that  I  have  not  seen  the  requisition.  Its 
contents  were  communicated  by  a  third  party,  on 
whom  I  have  the  most  perfect  reliance  ;  and  as  I 
understood  there  was  some  delicacy  in  the  matter, 
I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  insist  upon  a  sight  of 
the  signatures." 

The  Provost  gave  a  long  whistle. 

"  I  see  it  noo  !"  he  said;  "  I  see  it!  I  ken't 
there  was  something  gaun  on  forbye  the  common. 
Ye're  a  lucky  man,  Mr  Dunshunner,  and  ye're  elec 
tion  is  as  sure  as  won.  Ye've  been  spoken  to  by 
them  ye  ken  o' !" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  understand — " 

"  Ay — ay !  Ye're  richt  to  be  cautious.  Weel  I 
wat  they  are  kittle  cattle  to  ride  the  water  on.  But 
wha  was't,  sir, — wha  was't  ?  Ye  needna  be  feared 
of  me.  I  ken  how  to  keep  a  secret." 

"  Keally,  Mr  Binkie,  except  through  a  third 
party,  as  I  have  told  you  already,  I  have  had  no 
communication  with  any  one." 

"  Weel — they  are  close — there's   nae   denyin' 
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that.  But  ye  surely  maun  hae  some  inkling  o' 
the  men  —  Them  that's  ahint  the  screen,  ye 
ken?" 

"  Indeed,  I  have  not.  But  stay — if  you  allude 
to  the  Clique " 

"  Wheest,  sir,  wheest!"  cried  the  Provost,  in  an 
agitated  tone  of  voice.  "  Gudesake,  tak  care  what 
ye  say — ye  dinna  ken  wha  may  hear  ye.  Ye  hae 
spoken  a  word  that  I  havena  heard  this  mony  a 
day  without  shaking  in  my  shoon.  Aye  speak  ceevily 
o'  the  deil — ye  dinna  ken  how  weel  ye  may  be 
acquaunt !" 

"  Surely,  sir,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  mention 
ing  the " 

"No  under  that  name,  Mr  Dunshunner — no  under 
that  name,  and  no  here.  I  wadna  ca'  them  that  on 
the  tap  of  Ben-Nevis  without  a  grue.  Ay — and 
sae  THEY  are  wi'  ye,  are  they  ?  Weel,  they  are  a 
queer  set!" 

"  You  know  the  parties,  then,  Mr  Binkie?" 

"  I  ken  nae  mair  aboot  them  than  I  ken  whaur 
to  find  the  caverns  o'  the  east  wind.  Whether  they 
are  three,  or  thretty,  or  a  hunder,  surpasses  my  know 
ledge;  but  they  hae  got  the  secret  o'  the  fern  seed, 
and  walk  about  invisible.  It  is  a'thegether  a  great 
mystery,  but  doubtless  ye  will  obtain  a  glimpse. 
In  the  mean  time,  since  ye  come  from  that  quarter, 
I  am  bound  to  obey." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,  Mr  Binkie.   May 
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I  ask,  then,  your  opinion  of  matters  as  they  stand 
at  present?" 

"  Our  present  member,  Mr  Whistlerigg,  will  no 
stand  again.  He's  got  some  place  or  ither  up  in 
London ;  and,  my  certie,  he's  worked  weel  for  it ! 
There's  naebody  else  stannin'  forbye  that  man 
Pozzlethwaite,  and  he  disna  verra  weel  ken  what  he 
is  himsel'.  If  its  a'  richt  yonder,"  continued  the 
Provost,  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  left  shoulder, 
"  ye're  as  gude  as  elected." 

As  it  would  have  been  extremely  impolitic  for 
me  under  present  circumstances  to  have  disclaimed 
all  connection  with  a  body  which  exercised  an  in 
fluence  so  marked  and  decided,  I  allowed  Provost 
Binkie  to  remain  under  the  illusion  that  I  was  the 
chosen  candidate  of  the  Clique.  In  fact,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  become  so  at  any 
cost,  so  soon  as  it  vouchsafed  to  disclose  itself  and 
appear  before  my  longing  eyes.  I  therefore  launch 
ed  at  once  into  practical  details,  in  the  discussion 
of  which  the  Provost  exhibited  both  shrewdness 
and  goodwill.  He  professed  his  readiness  at  once 
to  become  chairman  of  my  committee,  drew  out  a 
list  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  burgh  to 
whom  I  ought  immediately  to  apply,  and  gave  me 
much  information  regarding  the  politics  of  the 
other  places.  From  what  he  said,  I  gathered  that, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Clique,  I  was  sure  of  Dreep- 
daily  and  Drouthielaw — as  to  the  electors  of  Kittle- 
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weem,  they  were,  in  his  opinion,  "  a  wheen  dirt," 
whom  it  would  be  useless  to  consult,  and  hopeless 
to  conciliate.  I  certainly  had  no  previous  idea  that 
the  bulk  of  the  electors  had  so  little  to  say  in  the 
choice  of  their  own  representative.  When  I  ven 
tured  to  hint  at  the  remote  possibility  of  a  revolt, 
the  Provost  indignantly  exclaimed — 

"  They  daurna,  sir — they  daurna  for  the  lives  of 
them  do  it !  Set  them  up  indeed !  Let  me  see  ony 
man  that  wad  venture  to  vote  against  the  Town 
Council  and  the — and  them,  and  I'll  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  him  out  of  Dreepdaily  !" 

Nothing,  in  short,  could  have  been  more  satis 
factory  than  this  statement. 

Whilst  we  were  conversing  together,  I  heard  of 
a  sudden  a  jingling  in  the  next  apartment,  as  if 
some  very  aged  and  decrepid  harpsichord  were 
being  exorcised  into  the  unusual  effort  of  a  tune.  I 
glanced  inquiringly  to  the  door,  but  the  Provost 
took  no  notice  of  my  look.  In  a  little  time,  how 
ever,  there  was  a  short  preliminary  cough,  and  a 
female  voice  of  considerable  compass  took  up  the 
following  strain.  I  remember  the  words  not  more 
from  their  singularity,  than  from  the  introduction 
to  which  they  were  the  prelude  : — 

"  I  heard  a  wee  bird  singing  clear, 

In  the  tight,  tight  month  o'  June— 
'What  garr'd  ye  buy  when  stocks  were  high. 

And  sell  when  shares  were  doun  ? 
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'  Gin  ye  hae  play'd  me  fause,  my  luve, 

In  simmer  'mang  the  rain  ; 
When  siller's  scant  and  scarce  at  Yule, 
I'll  pay  ye  back  again  ! 

'  0  bonny  were  the  Midland  Halves, 

When  credit  was  sae  free  ! — 
But  wae  betide  the  Southron  loon 
That  sold  they  Halves  to  me  ! ' " 


I  declare,  upon  the  word  of  a  Eailway  Director, 
that  I  was  never  more  taken  aback  in  my  life. 
Attached  as  I  have  been  from  youth  to  the  Scottish 
ballad  poetry,  I  never  yet  had  heard  a  ditty  of  this 
peculiar  stamp,  which  struck  me  as  a  happy  com 
bination  of  tender  fancy  with  the  sterner  realities 
of  the  Exchange.  Provost  Binkie  smiled  as  he 
remarked  my  amazement. 

"It's  only  my  daughter  Maggie,  Mr  Dunshunner," 
he  said.  "  Puir  thing !  It's  little  she  has  here  to 
amuse  her,  and  sae  she  whiles  writes  thae  kind  o' 
sangs  hersel'.  She's  weel  up  to  the  railroads ;  for 
ye  ken  I  was  an  auld  Glenmutchkin  holder." 

"  Indeed !  Was  that  song  Miss  Binkie's  own 
composition?"  asked  I,  with  considerable  interest. 

"  Atweel  it  is  that,  and  mair  too.  Maggie,  haud 
your  skirling ! — ye're  interrupting  me  and  the  gen 
tleman." 

"  I  beg,  on  no  account,  Mr  Binkie,  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  your  daughter's  amuse 
ment.  Indeed,  it  is  full  time  that  I  were  betaking 
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myself  to  the  hotel,  unless  you  will  honour  me  so 
far  as  to  introduce  me  to  Miss  Binkie." 

"  Deil  a  bit  o'  you  gangs  to  the  hotel  to-night!" 
replied  the  hospitable  Provost.  "  You  bide  where 
you  are  to  dernier  and  bed,  and  we'll  hae  a  com 
fortable  crack  over  matters  in  the  evening.  Maggie  ! 
come  ben,  lass,  and  speak  to  Mr  Dunshunner." 

Miss  Binkie,  who  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  was 
all  the  while  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
now  entered  from  the  adjoining  room.  She  was 
really  a  pretty  girl — tall,  with  lively  sparkling 
eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  dark  hair,  which  she  wore 
in  the  somewhat  exploded  shape  of  ringlets.  I  was 
not  prepared  for  such  an  apparition,  and  I  daresay 
stammered  as  I  paid  my  compliments. 

Margaret  Binkie,  however,  had  no  sort  ofmauvaise 
honte  about  her.  She  had  received  her  final  polish 
in  a  Glasgow  boarding-school,  and  did  decided  credit 
to  the  seminary  in  which  the  operation  had  been 
performed.  At  all  events,  she  was  the  reverse  of 
shy  ;  for  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were 
rattling  away  as  though  we  had  been  acquainted 
from  childhood ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  found  my 
self  getting  into  something  like  a  strong  flirtation. 
Old  Binkie  grinned  a  delighted  smile,  and  went 
out  to  superintend  the  decanting  of  a  bottle  of 
port. 

I  need  not,  I  think,  expatiate  upon  the  dinner 
which  followed.  The  hotch-potch  was  unexcep- 
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tionable,  the  salmon  curdy,  and  the  lamb  roasted 
without  a  fault;  and  if  the  red-armed  Hebe  who 
attended  was  somewhat  awkward  in  her  motions, 
she  was  at  least  zealous  to  a  degree.  The  Provost 
got  into  high  feather,  and  kept  plying  me  per 
petually  with  wine.  When  the  cloth  was  removed, 
he  drank  with  all  formality  to  my  success  ;  and  as 
Margaret  Binkie,  with  a  laugh,  did  due  honour  to 
the  toast,  I  could  not  do  less  than  indulge  in  a 
little  flight  of  fancy  as  I  proposed  the  ladies,  and,  in 
connection  with  them,  the  Flower  of  Dreepdaily — a 
sentiment  which  was  acknowledged  with  a  blush. 

After  Miss  Binkie  retired,  the  Provost  grew  more 
and  more  convivial.  He  would  not  enter  into  busi 
ness,  but  regaled  me  with  numerous  anecdotes  of 
his  past  exploits,  and  of  the  lives  and  conversation 
of  his  compatriots  in  the  Town  Council — some  of 
whom  appeared,  from  his  description,  to  be  very 
facetious  individuals  indeed.  More  particularly,  he 
dwelt  upon  the  good  qualities  and  importance  of  a 
certain  Mr  Thomas  Gills,  better  known  to  his  friends 
and  kinsfolk  by  the  sobriquet  of  Toddy  Tarn,  and 
recommended  me  by  all  means  to  cultivate  the  ac 
quaintance  of  that  personage.  But,  however  other 
wise  loquacious,  nothing  would  persuade  the  Pro 
vost  to  launch  out  upon  the  subject  of  the  Clique. 
He  really  seemed  to  entertain  as  profound  a  terror 
of  that  body  as  ever  Huguenot  did  of  the  Inquisi 
tion,  and  he  cut  me  short  at  last  by  ejaculating — 
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"  Sae  nae  mair  on't,  Mr  Dunshunner — sae  nae 
uaair  on't !  It's  ill  talking  on  thae  things.  Ye  dinna 
ken  what  the  Clique  is,  nor  whaur  it  is.  But  this 
I  ken,  that  they  are  everywhere,  and  a'  aboot  us ; 
they  hear  everything  that  passes  in  this  house,  and 
I  whiles  suspect  that  Mysie,  the  servant  lass,  is 
naething  else  than  ane  o'  them  in  petticoats  1" 

More  than  this  I  could  not  elicit.  After  we  had 
finished  a  considerable  quantum  of  port,  we  ad 
journed  to  the  drawing  -  room,  and,  tea  over,  Miss 
Binkie  sang  to  me  several  of  her  own  songs,  whilst 
the  Provost  snored  upon  the  sofa.  Both  the  songs 
and  the  singer  were  clever,  the  situation  was  in 
teresting,  and,  somehow  or  other,  I  found;  my 
fingers  more  than  once  in  contact  with  Maggie's, 
as  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  music. 

At  last  the  Provost  rose,  with  a  stertoracious 
grunt.  I  thought  this  might  be  the  signal  for  re 
tiring  to  rest;  but  such  were  not  the  habits  of 
Dreepdaily.  Salt  herrings  and  finnan  -  haddocks 
were  produced  along  with  the  hot  water  and  ac 
companiments  ;  and  I  presume  it  was  rather  late 
before  my  host  conducted  me  to  my  chamber.  If 
I  dreamed  at  all  that  night,  it  must  have  been  of 
Margaret  Binkie. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  next  morning,  whilst  dressing,  I  heard  a 
blithe  voice  carolling  on  the  stair.  It  was  the 
orison  of  Margaret  Binkie  as  she  descended  to 
the  breakfast-room.  I  listened  and  caught  the  fol 
lowing  verses  : — 

"  0  baud  away  frae  me,"  she  said, 

"  I  pray  you  let  me  be  ! 
Hae  you  the  shares  ye  held,  my  lord, 
What  time  ye  courted  me  ? 

"  Tis  woman's  weird  to  luve  and  pine, 

And  man's  is  to  forget : 
Hold  you  the  shares,  Lord  James,"  she  said, 
"  Or  hae  ye  sold  them  yet  ?  " 

"  My  York  Extensions,  bought  at  par, 

I  sold  at  seven  pund  prem. — 
And,  0  my  heart  is  sair  to  think 
I  had  nae  mair  of  them  ! " 

"  That  is  really  a  remarkable  girl !  "  thought  I, 
as  I  stropped  my  razor.  "  Such  genius,  such  ani 
mation,  and  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
market !  She  would  make  a  splendid  wife  for  a 
railway  director." 

"  Come  away,  Mr  Dunshunner,"  said  the  Provost, 
as  I  entered  the  parlour.  "  I  hope  ye  are  yaup,  for 
ye  have  a  lang  day's  wark  before  ye." 

"  I  am  sure  it  would  be  an  agreeable  one,  sir,  if 
4  c 
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accompanied  with  such  sweet  music  as  I  heard  this 
morning.  Pardon  me,  Miss  Binkie,  but  you  really 
are  a  perfect  Sappho." 

"  You  are  too  good,  I  am  sure,  Mr  Dunshunner. 
Will  you  take  tea  or  coffee  ?" 

"Maggie,"  said  the  Provost,  "I  maun  put  a  stop  to 
that  skirling — it's  well  eneuch  for  the  night,  but  the 
morning  is  the  time  for  business.  Mr  Dunshunner, 
I've  been  thinking  over  this  job  of  ours,  and  here 
is  a  bit  listie  of  the  maist  influential  persons  in 
Dreepdaily,  that  you  maun  positeevely  see  this  day. 
They  wad  be  affronted  if  they  kenned  ye  were  here 
without  calling  on  them.  Noo,  mark  me, — I  dinna 
just  say  that  ony  o'  them  is  the  folk  ye  ken  o',  but 
it's  no  ava  unlikely  ;  sae  ye  maun  even  use  yer  ain 
discretion.  Tak  an  auld  man's  word  for  it,  and  aye 
put  your  best  fit  foremost." 

I  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  suggestion, 
although  I  was  really  unconscious  which  foot  de 
served  the  precedence.  The  Provost  continued — 

"  Just  ae  word  mair.  Promising  is  a  cheap  thing, 
and  ye  needna  be  very  sparing  of  it.  If  onybody 
speaks  to  ye  about  a  gaugership,  or  a  place  in  the 
Customs  or  the  Post-office,  just  gie  ye  a  bit  wink, 
tak  out  your  note-book,  and  make  a  mark  wi'  the 
keelavine  pen.  It  aye  looks  weel,  and  gangs  as  far 
as  a  downright  promise.  Deny  or  refuse  naebody. 
Let  them  think  that  ye  can  do  everything  wi'  the 
Ministry  ;  and  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  whaup 
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in  the  rape,  let  them  even  find  it  out  theirsells. 
Tell  them  that  ye  stand  up  for  Dreepdaily,  and  its 
auld  charter,  and  the  Whig  constitution,  and  liberal 
principles.  Maist  feck  o'  them  disna  ken  what 
liberal  principles  is,  but  they  like  the  word.  I 
whiles  think  that  liberal  principles  means  saying 
muckle  and  doing  naething,  but  you  needna  tell 
them  that.  The  Whigs  are  lang-headed  cbiells, 
and  they  hae  had  the  sense  to  claim  a'  the  liberality 
for  themsells,  ever  since  the  days  o'  the  Keform  Bill." 

Such  and  suchlike  were  the  valuable  maxims 
which  Provost  Binkie  instilled  into  my  mind  during 
the  progress  of  breakfast.  I  must  say  they  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  me  ;  and  any  candidate 
who  may  hereafter  come  forward  for  the  represen 
tation  of  a  Scottish  burgh,  on  principles  similar  to 
my  own,  would  do  well  to  peruse  and  remember 
them. 

At  length  I  rose  to  go. 

"  Do  I  carry  your  good  wishes  along  with  me, 
Miss  Binkie,  on  my  canvass  ?" 

"  Most  cordially,  Mr  Dunshunner ;  T  shall  be 
perfectly  miserable  until  I  learn  your  success.  I 
can  assure  you  of  my  support,  and  earnestly  wish 
I  was  an  elector." 

"  Enviable  would  be  the  Member  of  Parliament 
who  could  represent  so  charming  a  constituency  I  " 

"  Oh,  Mr  Dunshunner !  " 

Directed  by  the  Provost's   list,   I  set  forth  in 
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search  of  my  constituency.  The  first  elector  whose 
shop  I  entered  was  a  draper  of  the  name  M'Auslan. 
I  found  him  in  the  midst  of  his  tartans. 

"  Mr  M'Auslan,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  was  the  curt  response. 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself,  sir.  My  name  is 
Dunshunner." 

"  Oh." 

"  You  are  probably  aware,  sir,  that  I  am  a  car 
ditate  for  the  representation  of  these  burghs  ?" 

"  Ay." 

"  I  hope  and  trust,  Mr  M'Auslan,  tnat  my  prin 
ciples  are  such  as  meet  with  your  approbation0" 

"  Maybe." 

"  I  am  a  friend,  sir,  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
— to  Dreepdaily  and  its  charter, — to  the  old  Whig 
constitution  of  1688, — and  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  people/' 

"Weel?" 

"  Confound  the  fellow  !  "  thought  I,  "  was  there 
ever  such  an  insensate  block  ?  I  must  bring  him 
to  the  point  at  once.  Mr  M'Auslan,"  I  continued 
in  a  very  insinuating  tone,  "  such  being  my  senti 
ments,  may  I  venture  to  calculate  on  your  support?" 

"  There's  twa  words  to  that  bargain,"  replied 
M'Auslan,  departing  from  monosyllables. 

"  Any  further  explanation  that  may  be  required, 
I  am  sure  will  readily — " 

"  It's  nae  use." 
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"  How  ?  "  said  I,  a  good  deal  alarmed.  "  Is  it 
possible  yon  are  already  pledged  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  what  objection " 

"  I  made  nane.  I  see  ye  dinna  ken  ns  here. 
The  pear's  no  ripe  yet." 

"  What  pear  ?  "  asked  I,  astonished  at  this  horti 
cultural  allusion. 

"  Hark  ye,"  said  M'Auslan,  looking  stealthily 
around  him,  and  for  the  first  time  exhibiting  some 
marks  of  intelligence  in  his  features — "  Hark  ye, — 
hae  ye  seen  Toddy  Tarn  yet  ?  " 

"  Mr  Gills  ?  Not  yet.  I  am  just  going  to  wait 
upon  him  ;  but  Provost  Binkie  has  promised  me 
his  support." 

"  Wha  cares  for  Provost  Binkie  !  Gang  to  Toddy 
Tarn." 

Not  one  other  word  could  I  extract  from  the  ora 
cular  M'Auslan;  so,  like  a  pilgrim,  I  turned  my 
face  towards  Mecca,  and  sallied  forth  in  quest  of 
this  all-important  personage.  On  my  way,  how 
ever,  I  entered  the  house  of  another  voter,  one 
Shanks,  a  member  of  the  Town-Council,  from  whom 
I  received  equally  unsatisfactory  replies.  He,  like 
M'Auslan,  pointed  steadily  towards  Toddy  Tarn. 
Now,  who  and  what  was  the  individual  who,  by  the 
common  consent  of  his  townsmen,  had  earned  so 
honourable  an  epithet  ? 

Mr  Thomas  Gills  had  at  one  time  been  a  clerk  in 
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the  office  of  the  departed  Linklater.  His  function 
was  not  strictly  legal,  nor  confined  to  the  copying 
of  processes  :  it  had  a  broader  and  wider  scope,  and 
was  exercised  in  a  more  congenial  manner.  In 
short,  Mr  Gills  was  a  kind  of  provider  for  the  estab 
lishment.  His  duties  were  to  hunt  out  business  ; 
which  he  achieved  to  a  miracle  by  frequenting  every 
possible  public-house,  and  wringing  from  them, 
amidst  their  cups,  the  stories  of  the  wrongs  of  his 
compotators.  Wo  to  the  wight  who  sate  down  for 
an  afternoon's  conviviality  with  Toddy  Tarn  !  Be 
fore  the  mixing  of  the  fourth  tumbler,  the  ingenious 
Gills  was  sure  to  elicit  some  hardship  or  grievance, 
for  which  benignant  Themis  could  give  redress  ;  and 
rare,  indeed,  was  the  occurrence  of  the  evening  on 
which  he  did  not  capture  some  additional  clients. 
He  would  even  go  the  length  of  treating  his  victim, 
when  inordinately  shy,  until  the  fatal  mandate  was 
given,  and  retraction  utterly  impossible. 

Such  decided  business  talents,  of  course,  were  not 
overlooked  by  the  sagacious  Laurence  Linklater. 
Gills  enjoyed  a  large  salary,  the  greater  moiety  of 
which  he  consumed  in  alcoholic  experiments  ;  and 
shortly  before  the  decease  of  his  patron,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  lucrative  and  easy  office  of  some 
county  registrarship.  He  now  began  to  cultivate 
conviviality  for  its  own  especial  sake.  It  was  no 
longer  dangerous  to  drink  with  him ;  for  though, 
from  habit,  he  continued  to  poke  into  grievances,  he 
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never,  on  the  following  morning,  pursued  the  sub 
ject  further.  ,  But  what  was  most  remarkable  about 
Toddy  Tarn  was,  his  independence.  He  never 
truckled  to  dictation  from  any  quarter  ;  but,  whilst 
Binkie  and  the  rest  were  in  fear  and  terror  of  the 
Clique,  he  openly  defied  that  body,  and  dared  them 
to  do  their  worst.  He  was  the  only  man  in  Dreep- 
daily  who  ventured  to  say  that  Tom  Gritt  was 
right  in  the  motion  he  had  made;  and  he  further 
added,  that  if  he,  Thomas  Gills,  had  been  in  the 
Town- Council,  the  worthy  and  patriotic  baker  should 
not  have  wanted  a  seconder.  This  was  considered 
a  very  daring  speech,  and  one  likely  to  draw  down 
the  vengeance  of  the  unrelenting  junta :  but  the 
thunder  slept  in  the  cloud,  and  Mr  Gills  enjoyed 
himself  as  before. 

I  found  him  in  his  back  parlour,  in  company  with 
a  very  rosy  individual.  Although  it  was  not  yet 
noon,  a  case-bottle  and  glasses  were  on  the  table, 
and  the  whole  apartment  stunk  abominably  with  the 
fumes  of  whisky. 

"  Sit  in,  Mr  Dunshunner,  sit  in!"  said  Toddy 
Tarn,  in  a  tone  of  great  cordiality,  after  I  had  effected 
my  introduction.  "  Ye'll  no  hae  had  your  morning 
yet  ?  Lass,  bring  in  a  clean  glass  for  the  gentle 
man." 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr  Gills.  I  really 
never  do — " 

"  Hoots — nonsense  !   Ye  maun  be  neighbour-like, 
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ye  ken — we  a'  expect  it  at  Dreepdaily."  And  so 
saying,  Toddy  Tarn  poured  me  out  a  full  glass  of 
spirits.  I  had  as  lieve  have  swallowed  ink,  but  I 
was  forced  to  constrain  myself  and  bolt  it. 

"  Ay,  and  so  ye  are  coming  round  to  us  as  a  can 
didate,  are  ye  ?  What  d'ye  think  o'  that,  Mr  Tham- 
son — hae  ye  read  Mr  Dunshunner's  address  ?" 

The  rubicund  individual  chuckled,  leered,  and 
rose  to  go,  but  Toddy  Tarn  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  Sit  ye  down  man,"  he  said  ;  "  I've  nae thing  to 
say  to  Mr  Dunshunner  that  the  hail  warld  may  not 
hear,  nor  him  to  me  neither,  I  hope." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  I;  "and  I  really  should 
feel  it  as  a  great  obligation  if  Mr  Thomson  would 
be  kind  enough  to  remain." 

"  That's  right,  lad  !"  shouted  Gills.  "  Nae  hole- 
and-corner  work  for  me  !  A'  fair  and  abune  board, 
and  the  deil  fly  away  with  the  Clique  !" 

Had  Thomson  been  an  ordinary  man,  he  probably 
would  have  grown  pale  at  this  daring  objurgation : 
as  it  was,  he  fidgetted  in  his  chair,  and  his  face  be 
came  a  shade  more  crimson. 

"Weel,  now,"  continued  Toddy  Tarn,  "let  us 
hear  what  Mr  Dunshunner  has  got  to  say  for  him- 
sel'.  There's  naething  like  hearing  opinions  before 
we  put  ony  questions." 

Thus  adjured,  I  went  through  the  whole  of  my 
political  confession  of  faith,  laying,  of  course,  due 
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stress  upon  the  great  and  glorious  Kevolution  of 
1688,  and  my  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberality. 
Toddy  Tarn  and  his  companion  heard  me  to  the  end 
without  interruption. 

"  Gude — sae  far  gude,  Mr  Dunshunner,"  said 
Gills.  "I  see  little  to  objeck  to  in  your  general 
principles  ;  but  for  a'  that  I'm  no  going  to  pledge 
mysel'  until  I  ken  mair  o'  ye.  I  hope,  sir,  that  ye 're 
using  nae  underhand  influence — that  there  has  been 
nae  communings  with  the  Clique,  a  body  that  I  per- 
feckly  abominate  ?  Dreepdaily  shall  never  be  made 
a  pocket  burrow,  so  long  as  Thomas  Gills  has  any 
influence  in  it." 

I  assured  Mr  Gills,  what  was  the  naked  truth,  that 
I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Clique. 

•••"  Ye  see,  Mr  Dunshunner,"  continued  Toddy  Tarn, 
"  we  are  a  gey  and  independent  sort  of  people  here, 
and  we  want  to  be  independently  represented.  My 
gude  friend,  Mr  Thamson  here,  can  tell  you  that  I 
have  had  a  sair  fecht  against  secret  influence,  and 
I  am  amaist  feared  that  some  men  like  the  Pro 
vost  owe  me  a  grudge  for  it.  He's  a  pawkie 
loon,  the  Provost,  and  kens  brawly  how  to  play  his 
cards." 

"  He's  a'  that ! "  ejaculated  Thomson. 

"  But  I  dinna  care  a  snuff  of  tobacco  for  the  haill 
of  the  Town-Council,  or  the  Clique.  Give  me  a  man 
of  perfeck  independence,  and  111  support  him.  I 
voted  for  the  last  member  sair  against  my  con- 
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science,  for  lie  was  put  up  by  the  Clique,  and  never 
came  near  us :  but  I  hope  better  things  frae  you, 
Mr  Dunshunner,  if  you  should  happen  to  be  re 
turned.  Mind,  I  don't  say  that  I  am  going  to  sup 
port  ye — I  maun  think  about  it :  but  if  ye  are  a 
good  man  and  a  true,  and  no  a  nominee,  I  dare  say 
that  both  my  gude  freend  Thamson,  and  mysell, 
will  no  objeck  to  lend  you  a  helping-hand." 

This  was  all  I  could  extract  from  Toddy  Tarn, 
and,  though  favourable,  it  was  far  from  being  satis 
factory.  There  was  a  want,  from  some  cause  or 
another,  of  that  cordial  support  which  I  had  been 
led  to  anticipate  ;  and  I  almost  felt  half  inclined  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  altogether.  However,  after 
having  issued  my  address,  this  would  have  looked 
like  cowardice.  I  therefore  diligently  prosecuted 
my  canvass,  and  contrived,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  encounter  a  great  portion  of  the  electors.  Very 
few  pledged  themselves.  Some  surly  independents 
refused  point-blank,  alleging  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  vote  at  all :  others  declined  to  promise, 
until  they  should  know  how  Toddy  Tarn  and  other 
magnates  were  likely  to  go.  My  only  pledges  were 
from  the  sworn  retainers  of  the  Provost. 

"  Well,  Mr  Dunshunner,  what  success  ?  "  cried 
Miss  Margaret  Binkie,  as  I  returned  rather  jaded 
from  my  circuit.  "  I  hope  you  have  found  all  the 
Dreepdaily  people  quite  favourable  ?  " 

"  Why  no,  Miss  Binkie,  not  quite  so  much  so  as 
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I  could  desire.  Your  townsmen  here  seem  uncom 
monly  slow  in  making  up  their  minds  to  anything." 

"  Oh,  that  is  always  their  way.  I  have  heard 
Papa  say  that  the  same  thing  took  place  at  last 
election,  and  that  nobody  declared  for  Mr  Whistle- 
rigg  until  the  very  evening  before  the  nomination. 
So  you  see  you  must  not  lose  heart." 

"  If  my  visit  to  Dreepdaily  should  have  no  other 
result,  Miss  Binlde,  I  shall  always  esteem  it  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  passages  of  my  life,  since  it  has 
given  me  the  privilege  of  your  acquaintance." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Dunshunner  !  How  can  you  speak  so? 
I  am  afraid  you  are  a  great  flatterer ! "  replied  Miss 
Binkie,  pulling  at  the  same  time  a  sprig  of  geranium 
to  pieces.  "  But  you  look  tired — pray  take  a  glass 
of  wine." 

"  By  no  means,  Miss  Binkie.  A  word  from  you 
is  a  sufficient  cordial.  Happy  geranium !"  said  I, 
picking  up  the  petals. 

Now  I  know  very  well  that  all  this  sort  of  thing 
is  wrong,  and  that  a  man  has  no  business  to  begin 
flirtations  if  he  cannot  see  his  way  to  the  end  of 
them.  At  the  same  time,  I  hold  the  individual  who 
dislikes  flirtations  to  be  a  fool ;  and  sometimes  they 
are  utterly  irresistible. 

"  Now,  Mr  Dunshunner,  I  do  beg  you  won't ! 
Pray  sit  down  on  the  sofa,  for  I  am  sure  you  are 
tired;  and  if  you  like  to  listen,  I  shall  sing  you  a 
little  ballad  I  have  composed  to-day." 
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"I  would  rather  hear  you  sing  than  an  angel," 
said  I ;  "  but  pray  do  not  debar  me  the  privilege  of 
standing  by  your  side." 

"Just  as  you  please;"  and  Margaret  began  to 
rattle  away  on  the  harpsichord. 

"  0  wliaur  hae  ye  been,  Augustus,  my  son  ? 

0  whaur  hae  ye  been,  my  winsome  young  man  ? 

1  hae  been  to  the  voters — Mither,  mak  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  weary  wi'  canvassing,  and  fain  wad  lay  me  doun 

0  whaur  are  your  plumpers,  Augustus,  my  son  ? 
O  whaur  are  your  split  votes,  my  winsome  young  man 
They  are  sold  to  the  Clique— Mither,  mak  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  weary  wi'  canvassing,  and  fain  wad  lay  me  doun. 

0  I  fear  ye  are  cheated,  Augustus,  my  son, 

0  I  fear  ye  are  done  for,  my  winsome  young  man  ! 

*  I  hae  been  to  my  true  love — ' " 

I  could  stand  this  no  longer. 

"  Charming,  cruel  girl !  "  cried  I,  dropping  on  one 
knee, — "  why  will  you  thus  sport  with  my  feelings  ? 
Where  else  should  I  seek  for  my  true  love  but 
here?" 

I  don't  know  what  might  have  been  the  sequel  of 
the  scene,  had  not  my  good  genius,  in  the  shape  of 
Mysie  the  servant  girl,  at  this  moment  burst  into 
the  apartment.  Miss  Binkie  with  great  presence  of 
mind  dropped  her  handkerchief,  which  afforded  me 
an  excellent  excuse  for  recovering  my  erect  position. 

Mysie  was  the  bearer  of  a  billet,  addressed  to 
myself,  and  marked  "private  and  particular."  I 
opened  it  and  read  as  follows  : — 
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"  SIR — Some  of  those  who  are  well  disposed  to 
wards  you  have  arranged  to  meet  this  night,  and 
are  desirous  of  a  private  interview,  at  which  full 
and  mutual  explanations  may  be  given.  It  may  be 
right  to  mention  to  you  that  the  question  of  the 
currency  will  form  the  basis  of  any  political  arrange 
ment  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  you  will  then  be  pre 
pared  to  state  explicitly  your  views  with  regard  to 
bullion.  Something  more  than  pledges  upon  this 
subject  will  be  required. 

"  As  this  meeting  will  be  a  strictly  private  one, 
the  utmost  secresy  must  be  observed  Be  on  the 
bridge  at  eleven  o'clock  this  night,  and  you  will  be 
conducted  to  the  appointed  place.  Do  not  fail,  as 
you  value  your  own  interest. — Yours,  &c. 

"  SHELL  OUT." 

"  Who  brought  this  letter,  Mysie  ?  "  said  I,  con 
siderably  flustered  at  its  contents. 

"  A  laddie.  He  said  there  was  nae  answer,  and 
ran  awaV 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope,  Mr  Dunshunner  ?  "  said 
Margaret  timidly. 

I  looked  at  Miss  Binkie.  Her  eye  was  still 
sparkling,  and  her  cheek  flushed.  She  evidently 
was  annoyed  at  the  interruption,  and  expected  a 
renewal  of  the  conversation.  But  I  felt  that  I  had 
gone  quite  far  enough,  if  not  a  little  beyond  the 
line  of  prudence.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  declaration, 
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but  remarkably  difficult  to  back  out  of  it ;  and  I 
began  to  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  had  been  a 
little  too  precipitate.  On  the  plea,  therefore,  of 
business,  I  emerged  into  the  open  air ;  and,  during 
a  walk  of  a  couple  of  miles,  held  secret  communing 
with  myself. 

"  Here  you  are  again,  Dunshunner,  my  fine  fel 
low,  putting  your  foot  into  it  as  usual !  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  arrival  of  the  servant,  you  would 
have  been  an  engaged  man  at  this  moment,  and 
saddled  with  a  father-in-law  in  the  shape  of  a 
vender  of  molasses.  Besides,  it  is  my  private 
opinion  that  you  don't  care  sixpence  about  the 
girl.  But  it  is  the  old  story.  This  is  the  third 
time  since  Christmas  that  you  have  been  on  the 
point  of  committing  matrimony ;  and  if  you  don't 
look  sharp  after  yourself,  you  will  be  sold  an  espe 
cial  bargain !  Now,  frankly  and  fairly,  do  you  not 
acknowledge  yourself  to  be  an  idiot?  " 

I  did.  Men  are  generally  very  candid  and  open 
in  their  confessions  to  themselves ;  and  the  glaring 
absurdity  of  my  conduct  was  admitted  without  any 
hesitation.  I  resolved  to  mend  my  ways  accord 
ingly,  and  to  eschew  for  the  future  all  te'te-a-te'tes 
with  the  too  fascinating  Maggie  Binkie.  That 
point  disposed  of,  I  returned  to  the  mysterious 
missive.  To  say  the  truth,  I  did  not  much  like  it 
Had  these  been  the  days  of  Burking,  I  should 
have  entertained  some  slight  personal  apprehen- 
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sion ;  but  as  there  was  no  such  danger,  I  regarded 
it  either  as  a  hoax,  or  as  some  electioneering  rwse, 
the  purpose  of  which  I  could  not  fathom.  How 
ever,  as  it  is  never  wise  to  throw  away  any  chance, 
I  determined  to  keep  the  appointment;  and,  if  a 
meeting  really  were  held,  to  give  the  best  explana 
tions  in  my  power  to  my  correspondent,  Mr  Shell 
Out,  and  his  friends.  In  this  mood  of  mind  I  re 
turned  to  the  Provost's  dwelling. 

The  dinner  that  day  was  not  so  joyous  as  before. 
Old  Binkie  questioned  me  very  closely  as  to  the 
result  of  my  visits,  and  seemed  chagrined  that 
Toddy  Tarn  had  not  been  more  definite  in  his  pro 
mises  of  support. 

"  Ye  maun  hae  Tarn,"  said  the  Provost.  "  He 
disna  like  the  Clique — I  hope  naebody's  listening 
— nor  the  Clique  him ;  but  he  stands  we  el  wi'  the 
Independents,  and  the  Seceders  will  go  wi'  him  to 
a  man.  We  canna  afford  to  lose  Gills.  I'll  send 
ower  for  him,  and  see  if  we  canna  talk  him  into 
reason.  Haith,  though,  we'll  need  mair  whisky,  for 
Tarn  requires  an  unco  deal  of  slockening !  " 

Tarn,  however,  proved  to  be  from  home,  and 
therefore  the  Provost  and  I  were  left  to  our  accus 
tomed  duet.  He  complained  grievously  of  my  ab 
stemiousness,  which  for  divers  reasons  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  observe.  An  extra  tumbler  might 
again  have  made  Miss  Binkie  a  cherub  in  my 
eyes. 
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I  am  afraid  that  the  young  lady  thought  me  a 
very  changeable  person.  When  the  Provost  fell 
asleep,  she  allowed  the  conversation  to  languish, 
until  it  reached  that  awful  degree  of  pause  which 
usually  precedes  the  popping  of  the  question.  But 
this  time  I  was  on  my  guard,  and  held  out  with 
heroic  stubbornness.  I  did  not  even  launch  out 
upon  the  subject  of  poetry,  which  Maggie  rather 
cleverly  introduced ;  for  there  is  a  decided  affinity 
between  the  gay  science  and  the  tender  passion, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  indifference  when 
quoting  from  the  "Loves  of  the  Angels."  I  thought 
it  safer  to  try  metaphysics.  It  is  not  easy  to  ex 
tract  an  amorous  avowal,  even  by  implication,  from 
a  discourse  upon  the  theory  of  consciousness  ;  and 
I  flatter  myself  that  Kant,  if  he  could  have  heard 
me  that  evening,  would  have  returned  home  with 
some  novel  lights  upon  the  subject.  Miss  Binkie 
seemed  to  think  that  I  might  have  selected  a  more 
congenial  theme ;  for  she  presently  exhibited  symp 
toms  of  pettishness,  took  up  a  book,  and  applied 
herself  diligently  to  the  perusal  of  a  popular  treatise 
upon  knitting. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Provost  awoke,  and  his 
daughter  took  occasion  to  retire.  She  held  out 
her  hand  to  me  with  rather  a  reproachful  look,  but, 
though  sorely  tempted,  I  did  not  indulge  in  a 
squeeze. 

"  That's  a  fine  lassie— a  very  fine  lassie  1 "  re- 
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marked  the  Provost,  as  he  severed  a  Welsh  rabbit 
into  twain.  "  Ye  are  no  a  family  man  yet,  Mr  Dun- 
shunner,  and  ye  maybe  canna  comprehend  what  a 
comfort  she  has  been  to  me.  I'm  auld  now,  and 
a  thocht  failing ;  but  it  is  a  great  relief  to  me  to 
ken  that,  when  I  am  in  my  grave,  Maggie  winna 
be  tocherless.  I've  laid  up  a  braw  nest-egg  for  her 
ower  at  the  bank  yonder." 

I  of  course  coincided  in  the  praise  of  Miss  Binkie, 
but  showed  so  little  curiosity  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  indicated  egg,  that  the  Provost  thought  pro 
per  to  enlighten  me,  and  hinted  at  eight  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  my  positive  belief  that  the  worthy 
man  expected  an  immediate  proposal:  if  so,  he  was 
pretty  egregiously  mistaken.  I  could  not,  how 
ever,  afford,  at  this  particular  crisis,  to  offend  him, 
and  accordingly  stuck  to  generals.  As  the  hour  of 
meeting  was  approaching,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  message  I  had  received,  in  or 
der  to  account  for  my  exit  at  so  unseasonable  a  time. 

"It's  verra  odd,"  said  the  Provost, — "verra  odd! 
A'  Dreepdaily  should  be  in  their  beds  by  this  time, 
and  I  canna  think  there  could  be  a  meeting  without 
me  hearing  of  it.  It's  just  the  reverse  o'  constitu 
tional  to  keep  folk  trailing  aboot  the  toun  at  this 
time  o'  nicht,  and  the  brig  is  a  queer  place  for  a 
tryst," 

"  You  do  not  surely  apprehend,  Mr  Binkie,  that 
there  is  any  danger?  " 

4  D 
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"  No  just  that,  but  you'll  no  be  the  waur  o'  a 
stick.  Ony  gait,  I'll  send  to  Saunders  Caup,  the 
toun-officer,  to  be  on  the  look-out.  If  ony  body 
offers  to  harm  ye,  be  sure  ye  cry  out,  and  Saunders 
will  be  up  in  a  crack.  He's  as  stieve  as  steel,  and 
an  auld  Waterloo  man." 

As  a  considerable  number  of  years  has  elapsed 
since  the  last  great  European  conflict,  I  confess 
that  my  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  Mr  Caup, 
as  an  ally,  was  inferior  to  my  belief  in  his  prowess. 
I  therefore  declined  the  proposal,  but  accepted  the 
weapon ;  and,  after  a  valedictory  tumbler  with  my 
host,  emerged  into  the  darkened  street. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

FRANCIS  OSBALDISTONE,  when  he  encountered  the 
famous  Eob  Eoy  by  night,  was  in  all  probability, 
notwithstanding  Sir  Walter's  assertion  to  the  con 
trary,  in  a  very  tolerable  state  of  trepidation.  At 
least  I  know  that  I  was,  as  I  neared  the  bridge  of 
Dreepdaily.  It  was  a  nasty  night  of  wind  and  rain, 
and  not  a  soul  was  stirring  in  the  street — the  sur 
face  of  which  did  little  credit  to  the  industry  of  the 
paving  department,  judging  from  the  number  of 
dubs  in  which  I  found  involuntary  accommodation. 
As  I  floundered  along  through  the  mire,  I  breathed 
anything  but  benedictions  on  the  mysterious  Shell 
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Out,  who  was  the  cause  of  my  midnight  wander 
ing. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  bridge,  beneath  which  the 
river  was  roaring  rather  -uncomfortably,  a  ragged- 
looking  figure  started  out  from  an  entry.  A  soli 
tary  lamp,  suspended  from  above,  gave  me  a  full 
view  of  this  personage,  who  resembled  an  animated 
scarecrow. 

He  stared  me  full  in  the  face,  and  then  muttered, 
with  a  wink  and  a  leer, — 

"  Was  ye  seekin'  for  ony  body  the  nicht  ?  Eh 
wow,  man,  but  it's  cauld  I" 

"  Who  may  you  be,  my  friend  ?  "  said  I,  edging 
off  from  my  unpromising  acquaintance. 

"  Wha  may  I  be  ?  "  replied  the  other  :  "  that's  a 
gude  ane  !  Gosh,  d'ye  no  ken  me  ?  Au'm  Geordie 
Dowie,  the  town  bauldy,  that's  as  weel  kent  as  the 
Provost  hissell ! " 

To  say  the  truth,  Geordie  was  a  very  truculent- 
looking  character  to  be  an  innocent.  However, 
imbeciles  of  this  description  are  usually  harmless. 

"  And  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me,  Geordie  ?" 

"  If  ye' re  the  man  I  think  ye  are, 

And  ye' re  name  begins  wi'  a  D, 
Just  tak  ye  tae  yer  soople  shanks, 
And  tramp  alang  wi'  me," 

quavered  the  idiot,  who,  like  many  others,  had  a 
natural  turn  for  poetry. 
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"  And  where  are  we  going  to,  Geordie,  my  man?" 
said  I  in  a  soothing  voice. 

"  Yell  find  that  when  we  get  there,"  replied  the 
bauldy. 

"  Hey  the  bonnie  gill-stoup  ! 
Ho  the  bonnie  gill-stoup  ! 
Gie  me  walth  o"  barley  bree, 
And  leeze  me  on  the  gill-stoup  ! " 

"  But  you  can  at  least  tell  me  who  sent  you  here, 
Geordie  ?  "  said  I,  anxious  for  further  information 
before  intrusting  myself  to  such  erratic  guidance. 

He  of  the  gill-stoups  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
sang— 

"  Cam'  ye  by  Tweedside, 

Or  cam'  ye  by  Flodden  ? 
Met  ye  the  deil 
On  the  braes  o1  Culloden  ? 

"  Three  imps  o'  darkness 

I  saw  in  a  neuk, 
Riving  the  red-coats, 
And  roasting  the  Deuk. 

"  Quo'  ane  o'  them — *  Geordie, 

Gae  down  to  the  brig, 

I'm  yaup  for  my  supper, 

And  fetch  us  a  Whig.' 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Hoo  d'ye  like  that,  my  man  ? 
Queer  freends  ye've  gotten  noo,  and  yell  need  a 
lang  spoon  to  sup  kail  wi'  them.  But  come  awa'. 
I  canna  stand  here  the  haill  nicht  listening  to  your 
havers." 

Although    the    hint   conveyed   by   Mr   Dowie's 
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ingenious  verses  was  rather  of  an  alarming  nature, 
I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  run  all  risks  and 
follow  him.  Geordie  strode  on,  selecting  apparently 
the  most  unfrequented  lanes,  and  making,  as  I 
anxiously  observed,  for  a  remote  part  of  the  sub 
urbs.  Nor  was  his  voice  silent  during  our  progress, 
for  he  kept  regaling  me  with  a  series  of  snatches, 
which,  being  for  the  most  part  of  a  supernatural 
and  diabolical  tendency,  did  not  much  contribute 
towards  the  restoration  of  my  equanimity.  At 
length  he  paused  before  a  small  house,  the  access 
to  which  was  by  a  downward  flight  of  steps. 

"  Ay — this  is  the  place  !  "  he  muttered.  "  I  ken 
it  weel.  It's  no  just  bad  the  whusky  that  they 
sell,  but  they  needna  put  sae  muckle  water  intil't." 

So  saying,  he  descended  the  stair.  I  followed. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  passage,  but  the  idiot 
went  forward,  stumbling  and  groping  in  the  dark. 
I  saw  a  bright  ray  streaming  through  a  crevice, 
and  three  distinct  knocks  were  given. 

"  Come  in,  whaever  ye  are  !  "  said  a  bluff  voice ; 
and  I  entered  a  low  apartment,  in  which  the  candles 
looked  yellow  through  a  fog  of  tobacco -smoke. 
Three  men  were  seated  at  a  deal  table,  covered 
with  the  implements  of  national  conviviality  ;  and 
to  my  intense  astonishment  none  of  the  three  were 
strangers  to  me.  I  at  once  recognised  the  features 
of  the  taciturn  M'Auslan,  the  wary  Shanks,  and  the 
independent  Mr  Thomas  Gills. 
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"  There's  the  man  ye  wanted,"  said  Geordie 
Dowie,  slapping  me  familiarly  on  the  shoulder. — 
"  Whaur's  the  dram  ye  promised  me  ? 

"  In  Campbelltown  my  luve  was  born, 

Her  mither  in  Glen  Turrit ! 
But  Ferintosh  is  the  place  for  me, 
For  that's  the  strangest  speerit ! " 

"  Hand  yer  clavering  tongue,  ye  common  vil 
lage  !  "  said  Toddy  Tarn.  "  Wad  ye  bring  in  the 
neebourhood  on  us  ?  M'Auslan,  gie  the  body  his 
dram,  and  then  see  him  out  of  the  door.  We 
manna  be  interfered  wi'  in  our  cracks." 

M'Auslan  obeyed.  A  large  glass  of  alcohol 
was  given  to  my  guide,  who  swallowed  it  with  a 
sigh  of  pleasure. 

"  Eh,  man  !  that's  gude  and  strang  !  It's  no 
ilka  whu sky  that'll  mak  Geordie  Dowie  pech.  Fair 
fa'  yer  face,  my  bonny  M'Auslan !  could  you  no 
just  gi'e  us  anither  ?  " 

"  Pit  him  out !  "  said  the  remorseless  Gills. 
"  It's  just  extraordinar  how  fond  the  creature  is 
o'  drink  !  "  and  Geordie  was  forcibly  ejected,  after 
an  ineffectual  clutch  at  the  bottle. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  Mr  Dunshunner,"  said  Toddy 
Tarn,  addressing  himself  to  me  ;  "  sit  ye  down,  and 
mix  yoursel'  a  tumbler.  I  daresay  now  ye  was  a 
little  surprised  at  the  note  ye  got  this  morning, 
eh?" 
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"  Why,  certainly,  Mr  Gills,  I  did  not  anticipate 
the  pleasure " 

"  Ay,  I  kenned  ye  wad  wonder  at  it.  But  ilka 
place  has  its  ain  way  o'  doing  business,  and  this 
is  ours — quiet  and  cozy,  ye  see.  Ise  warrant,  too, 
ye  thocht  M'Auslan  a  queer  ane  because  he  wadna 
speak  out  ?  " 

I  laughed  dubiously  towards  M'Auslan,  who  re 
sponded  with  the  austerest  of  possible  grins. 

"  And  Shanks,  too,"  continued  Toddy  Tarn ; 
"  Shanks  wadna  speak  out  neither.  They're  auld- 
farrant  hands  baith  o'  them,  Mr  Dunshunner,  and 
they  didna  like  to  promise  ony  thing  without  me. 
We  three  aye  gang  thegither." 

"  I  hope,  then,  Mr  Gills,  that  I  may  calculate 
upon  your  support  and  that  of  your  friends.  My 
views  upon  the  currency " 

"  Ay !  that's  speaking  out  at  ance.    Hoo  muckle ?  " 

"  Ay  !  hoo  muckle  ?  "  interposed  M'Auslan,  with 
a  glistening  eye. 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  gentlemen." 

"  Troth,  then,  ye're  slow  at  theuptak,"  remarked 
Gills,  after  a  meaning  pause.  "  I  see  we  maun  be 
clear  and  conceese.  Hark  ye,  Mr  Dunshunner,— 
wha  do  ye  think  we  are  ?  " 

"  Three  most  respectable  gentlemen,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  possible  regard." 

"  Hoots  ! — nonsense  I    D'ye  no  ken  ?  " 

*'  No,"  was  my  puzzled  response. 
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"  Weel,  then,"  said  Toddy  Tarn,  advancing  his 
lips  to  my  ear,  and  pouring  forth  an  alcoholic  whisper 
— "  we  three  can  do  mair  than  ye  think  o' — It's 
nuz  that  is  THE  CLIQUE  !  " 

I  recoiled  in  perfect  amazement,  and  gazed  in 
succession  upon  the  countenances  of  the  three  com 
patriots.  Yes — there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it — 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  tremendous  junta  of 
Dreepdaily  ;  the  veil  of  Isis  had  been  lifted  up,  and 
the  principal  figure  upon  the  pedestal  was  the  mag 
nanimous  and  independent  Gills.  Always  a  worship 
per  of  genius,  I  began  to  entertain  a  feeling  little 
short  of  veneration  towards  Toddy  Tarn.  The  ad 
mirable  manner  in  which  he  had  contrived  to  conceal 
his  real  power  from  the  public — his  assumed  indig 
nation  and  horror  of  the  Clique — and  his  hold  over 
all  classes  of  the  electors,  demonstrated  him  at  once 
to  be  a  consummate  master  of  the  political  art. 
Machiavelli  could  not  have  devised  a  subtler  stra 
tagem  than  Gills. 

"  That's  just  the  plain  truth  o'  the  matter,"  ob 
served  Shanks,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent. 
"  We  three  is  the  Clique,  and  we  hae  the  represent 
ation  o'  the  burrow  in  our  hands.  Now,  to  speak 
to  the  point,  if  we  put  our  names  down  on  your 
Committee,  you  carry  the  election,  and  we're  ready 
to  come  to  an  understanding  upon  fair  and  liberal 
grounds." 

And  we  did  come  to   an  understanding  upon 
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grounds  which  might  be  justly  characterised  as 
fair  on  the  one  side,  and  certainly  liberal  on  the 
other.  There  was  of  course  some  little  discussion 
as  to  the  lengths  I  was  expected  to  go  in  financial 
matters ;  and  it  was  even  hinted  that,  with  regard 
to  bullion,  the  Honourable  Mr  Pozzlethwaite  might 
possibly  entertain  as  enlarged  views  as  myself.  How 
ever,  we  fortunately  succeeded  in  adjusting  all  our 
differences.  I  not  only  promised  to  give  the  weight 
of  my  name  to  a  bill,  but  exhibited,  upon  the  spot, 
a  draft  which  met  with  the  cordial  approbation  of 
my  friends,  and  which  indeed  was  so  satisfactory 
that  they  did  not  offer  to  return  it. 

"  That's  a'  right  then,"  said  Toddy  Tarn,  insert 
ing  the  last-mentioned  document  in  a  greasy  pocket- 
book.  "  Our  names  go  down  on  your  Committy, 
and  the  election  is  as  gude  as  won!  " 

An  eldritch  laugh  at  a  little  window,  which  com 
municated  with  the  street,  at  this  moment  electrified 
the  speaker.  There  was  a  glimpse  of  a  human  face 
seen  through  the  dingy  pane. 

A  loud  oath  burst  from  the  lips  of  Toddy  Thomas. 

"Some  deevil  has  been  watching  us!"  he  cried. 
"Bin,  M'Auslan,  rin  for  your  life,  and  grip  him 
afore  he  can  turn  the  corner!  I  wad  not  for  a 
thousand  pund  that  this  nicht's  wark  were  to  get 
wind!" 

M'Auslan  rushed,  as  desired;  but  all  his  efforts 
were  ineffectual.  The  fugitive,  whoever  he  was, 
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had  very  prudently  dived  into  the  darkness,  and  the 
draper  returned  without  his  victim. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  said  I.  "It  strikes  me, 
gentlemen,  that  this  may  turn  out  to  be  a  very  un 
pleasant  business." 

"Nae  fears — nae  fears!"  said  Toddy  Tarn,  look 
ing,  however,  the  reverse  of  comfortable.  "  It  will 
hae  been  some  Gallant  trying  to  fley  us,  that's  a'. 
But,  mind  ye — no  a  word  o'  this  to  ony  living 
human  being,  and  aboon  a'  to  Provost  Binkie. 
I've  keepit  him  for  four  years  in  the  dark,  and  it 
never  wad  do  to  show  the  cat  the  road  to  the  kirn! " 

I  acquiesced  in  the  precautionary  arrangement, 
and  we  parted ;  Toddy  Tarn  and  his  friends  having, 
by  this  time,  disposed  of  all  the  surplus  fluid.  It 
was  very  late  before  I  reached  the  Provost's  dwell 
ing. 

I  suppose  that  next  morning  I  had  overslept 
myself;  for,  when  I  awoke,  I  heard  Miss  Binkie  in 
full  operation  at  the  piano.  This  time,  however, 
she  was  not  singing  alone,  for  a  male  voice  was 
audible  in  conjunction  with  hers. 

"  It  would  be  an  amazing  consolation  to  me  if 
somebody  would  carry  off  that  girl !  "  thought  I,  as 
I  proceeded  with  my  toilet.  "I  made  a  deuced 
fool  of  myself  to  her  yesterday;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  don't  very  well  know  how  to  look  her  in 
the  face!" 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  I  proceeded 
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down  stairs.  The  first  individual  I  recognised  in 
the  breakfast  parlour  was  M'Corkindale.  He  was 
engaged  in  singing,  along  with  Miss  Binkie,  some 
idiotical  catch  about  a  couple  of  albino  mice. 

"Bob!"  cried  I,  "my  dear  Bob,  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you; — what  on  earth  has  brought  you  here?" 

"A  gig  and  a  foundered  mare,"  replied  the  mat 
ter-of-fact  M'Corkindale.  "The  fact  is,  that  I  was 
anxious  to  hear  about  your  canvass ;  and,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  do  in  Glasgow — by  the  way,  Dun- 
shunner,  the  banks  have  put  on  the  screw  again — 
I  resolved  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity  in  person. 
I  arrived  this  morning,  and  Miss  Binkie  has  been 
kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  stay  breakfast." 

"  I  am  sure  both  papa  and  I  are  always  happy 
to  see  Mr  M'Corkindale,"  said  Margaret  impres 
sively. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "  that  I  have  interrupted 
your  music:  I  did  not  know,  M'Corkindale,  that 
you  were  so  eminent  a  performer." 

"I  hold  with  Aristotle,"  replied  Bob  modestly, 
"  that  music  and  political  economy  are  at  the  head 
of  all  the  sciences.  But  it  is  very  seldom  that  one 
can  meet  with  so  accomplished  a  partner  as  Miss 
Binkie." 

"Oh,  ho,"  thought  I.  But  here  the  entrance  of 
the  Provost  diverted  the  conversation,  and  we  all 
sat  down  to  breakfast.  Old  Binkie  was  evidently 
dying  to  know  the  result  of  my  interview  on  the 
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previous  evening,  but  I  was  determined  to  keep  him 
in  the  dark.  Bob  fed  like  an  ogre,  and  made  pro 
digious  efforts  to  be  polite. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  pretext  of  business  we 
went  out  for  a  walk.  The  economist  lighted  his 
cigar. 

"  Snug  quarters  these,  Dunshunner,  at  the  Pro 
vost's." 

"  Very.  But,  Bob,  things  are  looking  rather 
well  here.  I  had  a  negotiation  last  night  which 
has  as  good  as  settled  the  business." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. — Nice  girl,  Miss 
Binkie;  very  pretty  eyes,  and  a  good  foot  and 
ankle." 

"  An  unexceptionable  instep.  What  do  you  think ! 
— I  have  actually  discovered  the  Clique  at  last." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  Do  you  think  old  Binkie 
has  saved  money?" 

"  I  am  sure  he  has.  I  look  upon  Dreepdaily  as 
pretty  safe  now;  and  I  propose  going  over  this 
afternoon  to  Drouthielaw.  What  would  you  re 
commend?" 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right ;  but  somebody 
should  stay  here  to  look  after  your  interests.  There 
is  no  depending  upon  these  fellows.  I'll  tell  you 
what — while  you  are  at  Drouthielaw  I  shall  remain 
here,  and  occupy  your  quarters.  The  Committee 
will  require  some  man  of  business  to  drill  them  in, 
and  I  don't  care  if  I  spare  you  the  time." 
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I  highly  applauded  this  generous  resolution ;  at 
the  same  time  I  was  not  altogether  blind  to  the 
motive.  Bob,  though  an  excellent  fellow  in  the 
main,  did  not  usually  sacrifice  himself  to  his  friends; 
and  I  began  to  suspect  that  Maggie  Binkie — with 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  had  some  previous  acquaint 
ance — was  somehow  or  other  connected  with  his 
enthusiasm.  As  matters  stood,  I  of  course  enter 
tained  no  objection:  on  the  contrary,  I  thought  it 
no  breach  of  confidence  to  repeat  the  history  of  the 
nest-egg. 

Bob  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"  Indeed!"  said  he;  "that  is  a  fair  figure  as  times 
go;  and  to  judge  from  appearances,  the  stock  in 
trade  must  be  valuable." 

"  Cargoes  of  sugar,"  said  I,  "  oceans  of  rum,  and 
no  end  whatever  of  molasses  ! " 

"A  very  creditable  chairman,  indeed,  for  your 
Committee,  Dunshunner,"  replied  Bob.  "  Then  I 
presume  you  agree  that  I  should  stay  here,  whilst 
you  prosecute  your  canvass?" 

"I  assented,  and  we  returned  to  the  house.  In 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  the  list  of  my  Committee 
was  published,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Provost, 
the  names  of  Thomas  Gill,  Alexander  M'Auslan, 
and  Simon  Shanks  appeared.  He  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  him,  understand  how  they  had  all  come  for 
ward  so  readily.  A  meeting  of  my  friends  was  after 
wards  held,  at  which  I  delivered  a  short  harangue 
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upon  the  constitution  of  1688,  which  seemed  to  give 
general  satisfaction ;  and  before  I  left  the  room,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Committee  organ 
ised,  with  Bob  officiating  as  secretary.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  every  one  that  Pozzlethwaite  had 
not  a  chance.  I  then  partook  of  a  light  luncheon, 
and  after  bidding  farewell  to  Miss  Binkie,  who,  on 
the  whole,  seemed  to  take  matters  very  coolly,  I 
drove  off  for  Drouthielaw.  I  need  not  relate  my 
adventures  in  that  respectable  burgh.  They  were 
devoid  of  anything  like  interest,  and  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  in  their  result  as  I  could  have  wished. 
However,  the  name  of  Gills  was  known  even  at  that 
distance,  and  his  views  had  considerable  weight 
with  some  of  the  religious  denominations.  So  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  I  had  no  sinecure  of  it.  It 
cost  me  three  nights'  hard  drinking  to  conciliate  the 
leaders  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  at  least  three  more 
before  the  chiefs  of  the  Antinomians  would  surren 
der.  As  to  the  Old  Light  gentry,  I  gave  them  up 
in  despair,  for  I  could  not  hope  to  have  survived  the 
consequences  of  so  serious  a  conflict. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PARLIAMENT  was  at  length  dissolved  ;  the  new 
writs  were  issued,  and  the  day  of  nomination  fixed 
for  the  Dreepdaily  burghs.  For  a  time  it  appeared 
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to  myself,  and  indeed  to  almost  every  one  else,  that 
my  return  was  perfectly  secure.  Provost  Binkie  was 
in  great  glory,  and  the  faces  of  the  unknown  Clique 
were  positively  radiant  with  satisfaction.  But  a 
storm  was  brewing  in  another  quarter,  upon  which 
we  had  not  previously  calculated. 

The  Honourable  Mr  Pozzlethwaite,  my  opponent, 
had  fixed  his  headquarters  in  Drouthielaw,  and  to 
all  appearance  was  making  very  little  progress  in 
Dreepdaily.  Indeed,  in  no  sense  of  the  word  could 
Pozzlethwaite  be  said  to  be  popular.  He  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  as  blind  as  a  bat,  and,  in  order 
to  cure  the  defect,  he  ornamented  his  visage  with 
an  immense  pair  of  green  spectacles,  which,  it  may 
be  easily  conceived,  did  not  add  to  the  beauty  of 
his  appearance.  In  speech  he  was  slow  and  ver 
bose,  in  manner  awkward,  in  matter  almost  wholly 
unintelligible.  He  professed  principles  which  he 
said  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  advocated 
by  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham ;  and  certainly,  if 
he  was  correct  in  this,  I  do  not  regret  that  my 
parents  omitted  to  bring  me  up  at  the  feet  of  the 
utilitarian  Gamaliel.  In  short,  Paul  was  prosy 
to  a  degree,  had  not  an  atom  of  animation  in  his 
whole  composition,  and  could  no  more  have  car 
ried  a  crowd  along  with  him  than  he  could  have 
supported  Atlas  upon  his  shoulders.  A  portion, 
however,  of  philosophic  weavers,  and  a  certain 
section  of  the  Seceders,  had  declared  in  his  favour ; 
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and,  moreover,  it  was  just  possible  that  he  might 
gain  the  suffrages  of  some  of  the  Conservatives. 
Kittleweem,  the  Tory  burgh,  had  hitherto  pre 
served  the  appearance  of  strict  neutrality.  I  had 
attempted  to  address  the  electors  of  that  place,  but 
I  found  that  the  hatred  of  Dreepdaily  and  of  its 
Clique  was  more  powerful  than  my  eloquence ; 
and,  somehow  or  other,  the  benighted  savages  did 
not  comprehend  the  merits  of  the  Eevolution  Set 
tlement  of  1688,  and  were  as  violently  national  as 
the  Celtic  race  before  the  invention  of  trews.  Kit 
tleweem  had  equipped  half  a  regiment  for  Prince 
Charles  in  the  Forty-five,  and  still  piqued  itself  on 
its  stanch  Episcopacy.  A  Whig,  therefore,  could 
hardly  expect  to  be  popular  in  such  a  den  of  pre 
judice.  By  the  advice  of  M'CorMndale,  I  abstained 
from  any  further  efforts,  which  might  possibly  have 
tended  to  exasperate  the  electors,  and  left  Kittle 
weem  to  itself,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  maintain 
an  armed  neutrality. 

And  so  it  probably  might  have  done,  but  for  an 
unexpected  occurrence.  Two  days  before  the  no 
mination,  a  new  candidate  appeared  on  the  field. 
Sholto  Douglas  was  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  branches  of  his  distinguished  name,  and  the 
race  to  which  he  more  immediately  belonged  had 
ever  been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  Scottish  chivalry 
and  patriotism.  In  fact,  no  family  had  suffered 
more  from  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  legiti- 
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macy  than  the  Douglases  of  Inveriachan.  Forfeit 
ure  after  forfeiture  had  cut  down  their  broad  lands 
to  a  narrow  estate,  and  but  for  an  unexpected  Indian 
legacy,  the  present  heir  would  have  been  marching 
as  a  subaltern  in  a  foot  regiment.  But  a  large 
importation  of  rupees  had  infused  new  life  and 
spirit  into  the  bosom  of  Sholto  Douglas.  Young, 
eager,  and  enthusiastic,  he  determined  to  rescue 
himself  from  obscurity;  and  the  present  state  of 
the  Dreepdaily  burghs  appeared  to  offer  a  most 
tempting  opportunity.  Douglas  was,  of  course, 
Conservative  to  the  backbone  ;  but,  more  than 
that,  he  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  friend  of  the 
people,  and  a  supporter  of  the  rights  of  labour. 

"  Confound  the  fellow  !  "  said  Bob  M'Corkindale 
to  me,  the  morning  after  Sholto' s  address  had  been 
placarded  through  the  burghs,  "who  would  have 
thought  of  an  attack  of  this  kind  from  such  a  quar 
ter?  Have  you  seen  his  manifesto,  Dunshunner?" 

"Yes — here  it  is  in  the  Patriot.  The  editor, 
however,  gives  him  it  soundly  in  the  leading 
article.  I  like  his  dogmatic  style  and  wholesale 
denunciation  of  the  Tories." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  though — I  look  upon 
this  as  anything  but  a  joke.  Douglas  is  evidently 
not  a  man  to  stand  upon  old  aristocratic  preten 
sions.  He  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear  this 
time,  and,  had  he  started  a  little  earlier,  might 
have  roused  the  national  spirit  to  a  very  unplea- 

4  E 
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sant  pitch.  You  observe  what  he  says  about  Scot 
land,  the  neglect  of  her  local  interests,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  has  been  treated,  with  refer 
ence  to  Ireland  ?  " 

"  I  do.  And  you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  that 
but  for  yourself,  something  of  the  same  kind  would 
have  appeared  in  my  address." 

"  If  you  mean  that  as  a  reproach,  Dtmshunner, 
you  are  wrong.  How  was  it  possible  to  have  started 
you  as  a  Whig  upon  patriotic  principles  ?  " 

"  Well — that's  true  enough.  At  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  help  wishing  that  we  had  said  a  word 
or  two  about  the  interests  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed." 

"  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  We  must 
now  stick  by  the  Eevolution  settlement." 

"  Do  you  know,  Bob,  I  think  we  have  given 
them  quite  enough  of  that  same  settlement  already. 
Those  fellows  at  Kittleweem  laughed  in  my  face 
the  last  time  that  I  talked  about  it,  and  T  am  rather 
afraid  that  it  won't  go  down  on  the  hustings." 

"  Try  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  towns,  then, 
and  universal  conciliation  to  Ireland,"  replied  the 
Economist.  "  I  have  given  orders  to  hire  two  hun 
dred  Paddies,  who  have  come  over  for  the  harvest, 
at  a  shilling  a-head,  and  of  course  you  may  depend 
upon  their  voices,  and  also  their  shillelahs,  if  need 
ful.  I  think  we  should  have  a  row.  It  would  be  a 
great  matter  to  make  Douglas  unpopular  ;  and,  with 
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a  movement  of  my  little  finger,  I  could  turn  out  a 
whole  legion  of  navigators." 

"  No,  Bob,  you  had  better  not.  It  is  just  pos 
sible  they  might  make  a  mistake,  and  shy  brickbats 
at  the  wrong  candidate.  It  will  be  safer,  I  think, 
to  leave  the  mob  to  itself:  at  the  same  time,  we 
shall  not  be  the  worse  for  the  Tipperary  demon 
stration.  And  how  looks  the  canvass  ?  " 

"  Tolerably  well,  but  not  perfectly  secure.  The 
Clique  has  done  its  very  best,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  undeniably  a  growing  feeling  against 
it.  Many  people  grumble  about  its  dominion,  and 
are  fools  enough  to  say  that  they  have  a  right  to 
think  for  themselves." 

"  Could  you  not  circulate  a  report  that  Pozzle- 
thwaite  is  the  man  of  the  Clique  ?  " 

"  The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  I  fear  it  would 
hardly  work.  Dreepdaily  is  well  known  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  confederation,  and  the  name 
of  Provost  Binkie  is  inseparably  connected  with 
it." 

"  By  the  way,  M'Corkindale,  it  struck  me  that 
you  looked  rather  sweet  upon  Miss  Binkie  last 
evening." 

"  I  did.  In  fact  I  popped  the  question,"  replied 
Kobert  calmly. 

"  Indeed  !     Were  you  accepted  ?  " 

"  Conditionally.  If  we  gain  the  election,  she  be 
comes  Mrs  M'Corkindale — if  we  lose,  I  suppose  I 
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shall  have  to  return  to  Glasgow  in  a  state  of  celi 
bacy." 

"  A  curious  contract,  certainly !  Well,  Bob, 
since  your  success  is  involved  in  mine,  we  must 
fight  a  desperate  battle." 

"  I  wish,  though,  that  Mr  Sholto  Douglas  had 
been  kind  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way,"  ob 
served  M'Corkindale. 

The  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  nom 
ination  dawned  upon  the  people  of  Dreepdaily  with 
more  than  usual  splendour.  For  once,  there  was 
no  mist  upon  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  sky 
was  clear  as  sapphire.  I  rose  early  to  study  my 
speech,  which  had  received  the  finishing  touches 
from  M' Cork  in  dale  on  the  evening  before  ;  and  I 
flatter  myself  it  was  as  pretty  a  piece  of  Whig 
rhetoric  as  ever  was  spouted  from  a  hustings. 
Toddy  Tarn,  indeed,  had  objected,  upon  seeing  a 
draft,  that  "  there  was  nae  banes  intil't ;  "  but  the 
political  economist  was  considered  by  the  Com 
mittee  a  superior  authority  on  such  subjects  to 
Gills.  After  having  carefully  conned  it  over,  I 
went  down  stairs,  where  the  whole  party  were 
already  assembled.  A  large  blue  and  yellow  flag, 
with  the  inscription,  "  DUNSHUNNER  AND  THE  GOOD 
CAUSE  ! "  was  hung  out  from  the  window,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  a  gang  of  urchins,  who  testified 
to  the  popularity  of  the  candidate  by  ceaseless  voci 
feration  to  "  pour  out."  The  wall  opposite,  however, 
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bore  some  memoranda  of  an  opposite  tendency,  for 
I  could  see  some  large  placards,  newly  pasted  up, 
on  which  the  words,  "  ELECTORS  OF  DREEPDAILY  ! 
YOU  ARE  SOLD  BY  THE  CLIQUE  !  "  were  conspicuous 
in  enormous  capitals.  I  heard,  too,  something  like 
a  ballad  chanted,  in  which  my  name  seemed  to  be 
coupled,  irreverently,  with  that  of  the  independent. 
Gills. 

Provost  Binkie — who,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  company,  wore  upon  his  bosom  an  enormous 
blue  and  buff  cockade,  prepared  by  the  fair  hands 
of  his  daughter — saluted  me  with  great  cordiality. 
I  ought  to  observe  that  the  Provost  had  been  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark  regarding  the  actual 
results  of  the  canvass.  He  was  to  propose  me, 
and  it  was  thought  that  his  nerves  would  be  more 
steady  if  he  came  forward  under  the  positive  con 
viction  of  success. 

"  This  is  a  great  day,  Mr  Dunshunner — a  grand 
day  for  Dreepdaily,"  he  said.  "  A  day,  if  I  may 
sae  speak,  o'  triumph  and  rejoicing !  The  news  o' 
this  will  run  frae  one  end  o'  the  land  to  the  ither — 
for  the  een  o'  a'  Scotland  is  fixed  on  Dreepdaily, 
and  the  stench  auld  Whig  principles  is  sure  to  pre 
vail,  even  like  a  mighty  river  that  rins  down  in  spate 
to  the  sea !  " 

I  justly  concluded  that  this  figure  of  speech  formed 
part  of  the  address  to  the  electors  which  for  the  two 
last  days  had  been  simmering  in  the  brain  of  the 
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worthy  magistrate,  along  with  the  fumes  of  the  po 
tations  he  had  imbibed,  as  incentives  to  the  extra 
ordinary  effort.  Of  course  I  took  care  to  appear  to 
participate  in  his  enthusiasm.  My  mind,  however, 
was  very  far  from  being  thoroughly  at  ease. 

As  twelve  o'clock,  which  was  the  hour  of  nomin 
ation,  drew  near,  there  was  a  great  muster  at  my 
committee -room.  The  band  of  the  Independent 
Tee-totallers,  who  to  a  man  were  in  my  interest, 
was  in  attendance.  They  had  been  well  primed 
with  ginger  cordial,  and  were  obstreperous  to  a  gra 
tifying  degree. 

Toddy  Tarn  came  up  to  me  with  a  face  of  the 
colour  of  carnation. 

"  I  think  it  richt  to  tell  ye,  Mr  Dunshunner,  that 
there  will  be  a  bit  o'  a  bleeze  ower  yonder  at  the 
hustings.  The  Kittleweem  folk  hae  come  through 
in  squads,  and  Lord  Hartside's  tenantry  have 
marched  in  a  body,  wi'  Sholto  Douglas's  colours 
flying." 

"  And  the  Drouthielaw  fellows — what  has  become 
of  them  ?  " 

"  Od,  they're  no  wi'  us  either — they're  just  savage 
at  the  Clique  !  Gudesake,  Mr  Dunshunner,  tak  care, 
and  dinna  say  a  word  aboot  huz.  I  intend  my  sell 
to  denounce  the  body,  and  may  be  that  will  do  us 
gude." 

I  highly  approved  of  Mr  Gills'  determination,  and 
as  the  time  had  now  come,  we  formed  in  column, 
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and  marched  towards  the  hustings  with  the  tee-total 
band  in  front,  playing  a  very  lugubrious  imitation 
of  "  Glorious  Apollo." 

The  other  candidates  had  already  taken  their 
places.  The  moment  I  was  visible  to  the  audience, 
I  was  assailed  by  a  volley  of  yells,  among  which, 
cries  of  "  Doun  wi'  the  Clique  I  " — "  Wha  bought 
them  ?" — "  Nae  nominee  I" — "  We've  had  eneuch 
o*  the  Whigs  !  "  et  cetera,  were  distinctly  audible. 
This  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  reception  I  had  bar 
gained  for  ; — however,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  put  on  a  smiling  face,  and  I  reciprocated  courte 
sies  as  well  as  I  could  with  both  of  my  honourable 
opponents. 

During  the  reading  of  the  writ  and  the  Bribery 
Act,  there  was  a  deal  of  joking,  which  I  presume 
was  intended  to  be  good-humoured.  At  the  same 
time  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  distinctly 
personal.  I  heard  my  name  associated  with  epithets 
of  anything  but  an  endearing  description,  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  if  choice  had  been  granted,  I  would 
far  rather  have  been  at  Jericho  than  in  the  front  of 
the  hustings  at  Dreepdaily.  A  man  must  be,  indeed, 
intrepid,  and  conscious  of  a  good  cause,  who  can 
oppose  himself  without  blenching  to  the  objurgation 
of  an  excited  mob. 

The  Honourable  Paul  Pozzlethwaite,  on  account 
of  his  having  been  the  earliest  candidate  in  the  field, 
was  first  proposed  by  a  town-councillor  of  Drouthie- 
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law.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  appeared  to  excite 
but  little  interest,  the  hooting  and  cheering  being 
pretty  equally  distributed. 

It  was  now  our  turn. 

"  Gang  forrard,  Provost,  and  be  sure  ye  speak 
oot  I"  said  Toddy  Tarn  ;  and  Mr  Binkie  advanced 
accordingly. 

Thereupon  such  a  row  commenced  as  I  never  had 
witnessed  before.  Yelling  is  a  faint  word  to  express 
the  sounds  of  that  storm  of  extraordinary  wrath 
which  descended  upon  the  head  of  the  devoted 
Provost.  "  Clique  !  Clique  !  "  resounded  on  every 
side,  and  myriads  of  eyes,  ferocious  as  those  of  the 
wildcat,  were  bent  scowlingly  on  my  worthy  pro 
poser.  In  vain  did  he  gesticulate — in  vain  implore. 
The  voice  of  Demosthenes — nay,  the  deep  bass  of 
Stentor  himself — could  not  have  been  heard  amidst 
that  infernal  uproar ;  so  that,  after  working  his  arms 
for  a  time  like  the  limbs  of  a  telegraph,  and  exert 
ing  himself  until  he  became  absolutely  swart  in  the 
face,  Binkie  was  fain  to  give  it  up,  and  retired 
amidst  a  whirlwind  of  abuse. 

"  May  the  deil  fly  awa'  wi'  the  hail  pack  o'  them ! " 
said  he,  almost  blubbering  with  excitement  and  in 
dignation.  "  Wha  wad  ever  hae  thocht  to  have  seen 
the  like  o'  this  ?  and  huz,  too,  that  gied  them  the 
Eeform  Bill !  Try  your  hand  at  them,  Tarn,  for  my 
heart's  arnaist  broken  I" 

The    bluff  independent  character  of  Mr  Gills, 
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and  his  reputed  purity  from  all  taint  of  the  Clique, 
operated  considerably  in  his  favour.  He  advanced 
amidst  general  cheering,  and  cries  of  "  Noo  for 
Toddy  Tarn  !"  "  Let's  hear  Mr  GiUs  !  "  and  the 
like  ;  and  as  he  tossed  his  hat  aside  and  clenched 
his  brawny  fist,  he  really  looked  the  incarnation  of 
a  sturdy  and  independent  elector.  His  style,  too, 
was  decidedly  popular — 

"  Listen  tae  me  !  "  he  said,  u  and  let  the  brawlin', 
braggin',  ble therm'  idiwits  frae  Drouthielaw  haud 
their  lang  clavering  tongues,  and  no  keep  rowtin' 
like  a  herd  o'  senseless  nowte  !  (Great  cheering 
from  Dreepdaily  and  Kittle  vveem — considerable  dis 
approbation  from  Drouthielaw.)  I  ken  them  weel, 
the  auld  haverils  !  (cheers.)  But  you,  my  freends, 
that  I  have  dwalt  wi'  for  twenty  years,  is  it  possible 
that  ye  can  believe  for  one  moment  that  I  wad 
submit  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  Clique  ?  (Cries  of 
"  No !  no  !  "  "  It's  no  you,  Tarn  !  "  and  confusion.) 
No  me  ?  I  dinna  thank  ye  for  that !  "VVull  ony  man 
daur  to  say  to  my  face,  that  I  ever  colleagued  wi'  a 
pack  that  wad  buy  and  sell  the  haill  of  us  as 
readily  as  ye  can  deal  wi'  sheep's-heads  in  the 
public  market  ?  (Laughter.)  Div  ye  think  that  if 
Mr  Dunshunner  was  ony  way  mixed  up  wi'  that 
gang,  I  wad  be  here  this  day  tae  second  him  ?  Div 
ye  think " 

Here  Mr  Gills  met  with  a  singular  interruption. 
A  remarkable  figure  attired  in  a  red  coat  and  cocked- 
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hat,  at  one  time  probably  the  property  of  a  civic 
officer,  and  who  had  been  observed  for  some  time 
bobbing  about  in  front  of  the  hustings,  was  now 
elevated  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  yeoman,  and  dis 
played  to  the  delighted  spectators  the  features  of 
Geordie  Dowie. 

"  Ay,  Toddy  Tarn,  are  ye  there,  man?"  cried 
Geordie  with  a  malignant  grin.  "  What  was  you 
and  the  Clique  doin'  at  Nanse  Finlayson's  on  Fri 
day  nicht?" 

"What  was  it,  Geordie?  What  was  it?"  cried 
a  hundred  voices. 

"  Am  I  to  be  interrupted  by  a  natural?"  cried 
Gills,  looking,  however,  considerably  flushed  in  the 
face. 

"  What  hae  ye  dune  wi'  the  notes,  Tarn,  that 
the  lang  chield  up  by  there  gied  ye  ?  And  whaur's 
your  freends,  Shanks  and  M'Auslan  ?  See  that  ye 
steek  close  the  window  neist  time,  ma  man!"  cried 
Geordie  with  demoniac  ferocity. 

This  was  quite  enough  for  the  mob,  who  seldom 
require  any  excuse  for  a  display  of  their  hereditary 
privileges.  A  perfect  hurricane  of  hissing  and  of 
yelling  arose,  and  Gills,  though  he  fought  like  a 
hero,  was  at  last  forced  to  retire  from  the  contest. 
Had  Geordie  Dowie's  windpipe  been  within  his 
grasp  at  that  moment,  I  would  not  have  insured  for 
any  amount  the  life  of  the  perfidious  spy. 

Sholto  Douglas  was  proposed  and  seconded  amidst 
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great  cheering,  and  then  Pozzlethwaite  rose  to 
speak.  I  do  not  very  well  recollect  what  he  said, 
for  I  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  thinking  about  my 
self;  and  the  Honourable  Paul  would  have  con 
ferred  a  material  obligation  upon  me,  if  he  had 
talked  for  an  hour  longer.  At  length  my  turn 
came. 

"  Electors  of  Dreepdaily !  "— 

That  was  the  whole  of  my  speech — at  least  the 
whole  of  it  that  was  audible  to  any  one  human 
being.  Humbolclt,  if  I  recollect  right,  talks  in  one 
of  his  travels  of  having  somewhere  encountered 
a  mountain  composed  of  millions  of  entangled 
snakes,  whose  hissing  might  have  equalled  that  of 
the  transformed  legions  of  Pandemonium.  I  wish 
Humboldt,  for  the  sake  of  scientific  comparison, 
could  have  been  upon  the  hustings  that  day !  Cer 
tain  I  am,  that  the  sibilation  did  riot  leave  my  ears 
for  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  even  now,  in  my 
slumbers,  I  am  haunted  by  a  wilderness  of  asps ! 
However,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  M'Corkindale, 
I  went  on  for  about  ten  minutes,  though  I  was 
quivering  in  every  limb,  and  as  pale  as  a  ghost ; 
and  in  order  that  the  public  might  not  lose  the 
benefit  of  my  sentiments,  I  concluded  by  handing 
a  copy  of  my  speech,  interlarded  with  fictitious 
cheers,  to  the  reporter  for  the  Dreepdaily  Patriot. 
That  document  may  still  be  seen  by  the  curious  in 
the  columns  of  that  impartial  newspaper. 
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I  will  state  this  for  Sholto  Douglas,  that  he  be 
haved  like  a  perfect  gentleman.  There  was  in  his 
speech  no  triumph  over  the  discomfiture  which  the 
other  candidates  had  received ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
rather  rebuked  the  audience  for  not  having  listened 
to  us  with  greater  patience.  He  then  went  on  with 
his  oration.  I  need  hardly  say  it  was  a  national 
one,  and  it  was  most  enthusiastically  cheered. 

All  that  I  need  mention  about  the  show  of  hands  is, 
that  it  was  not  by  any  means  hollow  in  my  favour. 

That  afternoon  we  were  not  quite  so  lively  in 
the  Committee -room  as  usual.  The  serenity  of 
Messrs  Gills,  M'Auslan,  and  Shanks, — and,  per 
haps,  I  may  add  of  myself — was  a  good  deal  shaken 
by  the  intelligence  that  a  broadside  with  the  tempt 
ing  title  of  "  Full  and  Particular  Account  of  an  Inter 
view  between  the  Clique  and  Mr  Dunshunner,  held  at 
Nanse  Finlaysoris  Tavern,  on  Friday  last,  and  how 
they  came  to  terms.  By  an  Eyewitness,1'  was  circu 
lating  like  wildfire  through  the  streets.  To  have 
been  beaten  b}7  a  Douglas  was  nothing,  but  to  have 
been  so  artfully  entrapped  by  an  imbecile  I 

Provost  Binkie,  too,  was  dull  and  dissatisfied. 
The  reception  he  had  met  with  in  his  native  town 
was  no  doubt  a  severe  mortification,  but  the  feeling 
that  he  had  been  used  as  a  catspaw  arid  instrument 
of  the  Clique,  was,  I  suspected,  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  Poor  man !  We  had  great  difficulty  that 
evening  in  bringing  him  to  his  sixth  tumbler. 
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Even  M'Corkindale  was  hipped.  I  own  I  was 
surprised  at  this,  for  I  knew  of  old  the  indefatigable 
spirit  and  keen  energy  of  my  friend,  and  I  thought 
that,  with  such  a  stake  as  he  had  in  the  contest,  he 
would  even  have  redoubled  his  exertions.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case. 

I  pass  over  the  proceedings  at  the  poll.  From  a 
very  early  hour  it  became  perfectly  evident  that 
my  chance  was  utterly  gone ;  and,  indeed,  had  it 
been  possible,  I  should  have  left  Dreepdaily  before 
the  close.  At  four  o'clock  the  numbers  stood 
thus : — 


CREEP-  DROUTHIE-  KITTLE- 

DAILY.  LAW.  WEEM. 


DOUGLAS,                     94  63  192 

POZZLETHWAITE,          59  73  21 

DUNSHUNNER,                72  19  7 

Majority  for  DOUGLAS,  .         .  196 

We  had  an  affecting  scene  in  the  Committee-room. 
Gills,  who  had  been  drinking  all  day,  shed  copious 
floods  of  tears ;  Shanks  was  disconsolate ;  and 
M'Auslan  refused  to  be  comforted.  Of  course  I 
gave  the  usual  pledge,  that  on  the  very  first  oppor 
tunity  I  should  come  forward  again  to  reassert  the 
independence  of  the  burghs,  now  infamously  sacri 
ficed  to  a  Conservative ;  but  the  cheering  at  this 
announcement  was  of  the  very  faintest  description, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  one  believed  me.  Two 
hours  afterwards  I  was  miles  away  from  Dreepdaily. 
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I  have  since  had  letters  from  that  place,  which 
inform  me  that  the  Clique  is  utterly  discomfited ; 
that  for  some  days  the  component  members  of  it 
might  be  seen  wandering  through  the  streets,  and 
pouring  their  husky  sorrows  into  the  ears  of  every 
stray  listener  whom  they  could  find,  until  they  be 
came  a  positive  nuisance.  My  best  champion,  how 
ever,  was  the  editor  of  the  Patriot.  That  noble  and 
dauntless  individual  continued  for  weeks  afterwards 
to  pour  forth  Jeremiads  upon  my  defeat,  and  stig 
matised  my  opponents  and  their  supporters  as 
knaves,  miscreants,  and  nincompoops.  I  was,  he 
maintained,  the  victim  of  a  base  conspiracy,  and 
the  degraded  town  of  Dreepdaily  would  never  be 
able  thereafter  to  rear  its  polluted  head  in  the 
Convention  of  Eoyal  Burghs. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on  in  Dreepdaily, 
I  was  closeted  with  M'Corkindale  in  Glasgow. 

"  So,  then,  you  have  lost  your  election,"  said  he. 

"  And  you  have  lost  your  wife." 

"  Neither  of  the  two  accidents  appear  to  me 
irreparable,"  replied  Eobert. 

"  How  so  ?     Do  you  still  think  of  Miss  Binkie  ?" 

"  By  no  means.  I  made  some  little  inquiry  the 
day  before  the  election,  and  discovered  that  a  cer 
tain  nest-egg  was  enormously  exaggerated,  if  not 
altogether  fictitious." 

"  Well,  Bob,  there  is  certainly  nobody  like  your 
self  for  getting  information." 
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"  T  do  my  best.  May  I  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  your  future  movements  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind.  These 
election  matters  put  everything  else  out  of  one's 
head.  Let  me  see — August  is  approaching,  and 
I  half  promised  the  Captain  of  M'Alcohol  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  with  him  at  his  shooting-quarters." 

"  Are  you  aware,  Dunshunner,  that  one  of  your 
bills  falls  due  at  the  Gorbals  Bank  upon  Tuesday 
next?" 

"  Mercy  upon  me,  Bob !  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it." 

I  did  not  go  to  the  Highlands  after  all.  The 
fatigue  and  exertion  we  had  undergone  rendered  it 
quite  indispensable  that  my  friend  Eobert  and  I 
should  relax  a  little.  Accordingly  we  have  both 
embarked  for  a  short  run  upon  the  Continent. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 
12th  August  1847. 


FIEST    AND    LAST. 


BY  WILLIAM  MUDFORD. 

[MAG A.    FEBRUARY  1829.] 

TAKE  down  from  your  shelves,  gentle  reader, 
your  folio  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary, — • 
or,  if  you  possess  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson,  take 
down  his  four  ponderous  quartos ;  turn  over  every 
leaf,  read  every  word  from  A  to  Z,  and  then  con 
fess,  that  in  the  whole  vocabulary  there  are  not 
any  two  words  which  awaken  in  your  heart  such  a 
crowd  of  mixed  and  directly  opposite  emotions  as 
the  two  which  now  stare  you  in  the  face — FIRST 
and  LAST  !  In  the  abstract,  they  embrace  the 
whole  round  of  our  existence  :  in  the  detail,  all  its 
brightest  hopes,  its  noblest  enjoyments,  and  its 
most  cherished  recollections  ;  all  its  loftiest  enter 
prises,  and  all  its  smiles  and  tears ;  its  pangs  of 
guilt,  its  virtuous  principles,  its  trials,  its  sorrows, 
and  its  rewards.  They  give  you  the  dawn  and  the 
close  of  life,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  its  count 
less  busy  scenes.  They  are  the  two  extremities  of 
a  path  which,  be  it  long,  or  be  it  short,  no  man 
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sees  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Happy  would 
it  be  for  us,  sometimes,  if  we  could — if  we  could 
behold  the  end  of  a  course  of  action  as  certainly  as 
we  do  the  beginning ;  but  oftener,  far  oftener,  would 
it  be  our  curse  and  torment,  unless,  with  the  fore 
sight  or  foreknowledge,  we  had  the  power  to  avert 
the  end. 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  my  own  intentions, 
which  are  to  portray,  in  a  few  sketches,  the  links 
that  hold  together  the  frst  and  last  of  the  most 
momentous  periods  and  undertakings  of  our  lives  ; 
to  trace  the  dawn,  progress,  and  decline  of  many 
of  the  best  feelings  and  motives  of  our  nature  ;  to 
touch,  with  a  pensive  colouring,  the  contrasts  they 
present;  to  stimulate  honourable  enterprises  by 
the  examples  they  furnish ;  and  to  amuse  by  the 
form  in  which  the  truths  they  supply  are  embodied. 
I  shall  begin  with  a  subject  not  exactly  falling 
within  the  legitimate  scope  of  my  design,  but  it 
will  serve  as  an  appropriate  introduction,  and  I 
shall  call  it 

THE  FIEST  AND  LAST  DINNER. 

Twelve  friends,  much  about  the  same  age,  and 
fixed  by  their  pursuits,  their  family  connections, 
and  other  local  interests,  as  permanent  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis,  agreed,  one  day  when  they  were 
drinking  their  wine  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Kich- 
mond,  to  institute  an  annual  dinner  among  tliem- 
4  F 
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selves,  under  the  following  regulations  :  That  they 
should  dine  alternately  at  each  other's  houses  on 
the  first  and  last  day  of  the  year ;  that  the  first 
bottle  of  wine  uncorked  at  tlie  first  dinner,  should 
,be  recorked  and  put  away,  to  be  drunk  by  him  who 
should  be  the  last  of  their  number  ;  that  they  should 
never  admit  a  new  member ;  that,  when  one  died, 
eleven  should  meet,  and  when  another  died,  ten 
should  meet,  and  so  on  ;  and  that,  when  only  one 
remained,  lie  should,  on  those  two  days,  dine  by 
himself,  and  sit  the  usual  hours  at  his  solitary 
table ;  but  the  first  time  he  so  dined  alone,  lest  it 
should  be  the  only  one,  he  should  then  uncork  the 
first  bottle,  and,  in  the  first  glass,  drink  to  the 
memory  of  all  who  were  gone. 

There  was  something  original  and  whimsical  in 
the  idea,  and  it  was  eagerly  embraced.  They  were 
all  in  the  prime  of  life,  closely  attached  by  reciprocal 
friendship,  fond  of  social  enjoyments,  and  looked 
forward  to  their  future  meetings  with  unalloyed  an 
ticipations  of  pleasure.  The  only  thought,  indeed, 
that  could  have  darkened  those  anticipations  was 
one  not  very  likely  to  intrude  itself  at  that  moment, 
that  of  the  hapless  wight  who  was  destined  to  un 
cork  the  first  bottle  at  his  lonely  repast. 

It  was  high  summer  when  this  frolic  compact 
was  entered  into;  and  as  their  pleasure -yacht 
skimmed  along  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Thames,  on 
their  return  to  London,  they  talked  of  nothing  but 
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their  first  and  last  feasts  of  ensuing  years.  Their 
imaginations  ran  riot  with  a  thousand  gay  predic 
tions  of  festive  merriment.  They  wantoned  in  con 
jectures  of  what  changes  time  would  operate  ;  joked 
each  other  upon  their  appearance,  when  they  should 
meet, — some  hobbling  upon  crutches  after  a  severe 
fit  of  the  gout, — others  poking  about  with  purblind 
eyes,  which  even  spectacles  could  hardly  enable  to 
distinguish  the  alderman's  walk  in  a  haunch  of 
venison — some  with  portly  round  bellies  and  tidy 
little  brown  wigs,  and  others  decently  dressed  out 
in  a  new  suit  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  a  great- 
granddaughter  or  a  great-great-grandson.  Palsies, 
wrinkles,  toothless  gums,  stiff  hams,  and  poker 
knees,  were  bandied  about  in  sallies  of  exuberant 
mirth,  and  appropriated,  first  to  one  and  then  to 
another,  as  a  group  of  merry  children  would  have 
distributed  golden  palaces,  flying  chariots,  diamond 
tables,  and  chairs  of  solid  pearl,  under  the  fancied 
possession  of  a  magician's  wand,  which  could  trans 
form  plain  brick,  and  timber,  and  humble  mahogany, 
into  such  costly  treasures. 

"  As  for  you,  George,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
twelve,  addressing  his  brother-in-law,  "  I  expect  I 
shall  see  you  as  dry,  withered,  and  shrunken,  as  an 
old  eel-skin,  you  mere  outside  of  a  man !  "  and  he 
accompanied  the  words  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
shoulder. 

George  Fortescue  was  leaning  carelessly  over  the 
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side  of  the  yacht,  laughing  the  loudest  of  any  at 
the  conversation  which  had  been  carried  on.  The 
sudden  manual  salutation  of  his  brother-in-law 
threw  him  off  his  balance,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
overboard.  They  heard  the  heavy  splash  of  his 
fall,  before  they  could  be  said  to  have  seen  him 
fall.  The  yacht  was  proceeding  swiftly  along ;  but 
it  was  instantly  stopped. 

The  utmost  consternation  now  prevailed.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  but  Fortescue  was  known  to  be  an  ex 
cellent  swimmer,  and,  startling  as  the  accident  was, 
they  felt  certain  he  would  regain  the  vessel.  They 
could  not  see  him.  They  listened.  They  heard 
the  sound  of  his  hands  and  feet.  They  hailed  him. 
An  answer  was  returned,  but  in  a  faint  gurgling 
voice,  and  the  exclamation  "  Oh  God ! "  struck 
upon  their  ears.  In  an  instant  two  or  three,  who 
were  expert  swimmers,  plunged  into  the  river,  and 
swam  towards  the  spot  whence  the  exclamation  had 
proceeded.  One  of  them  was  within  an  arm's 
length  of  Fortescue  :  he  saw  him  ;  he  was  strug 
gling  and  buffeting  the  water ;  before  he  could  be 
reached,  he  went  down,  and  his  distracted  friend 
beheld  the  eddying  circles  of  the  wave  just  over 
the  spot  where  he  had  sunk.  He  dived  after  him, 
and  touched  the  bottom ;  but  the  tide  must  have 
drifted  the  body  onwards,  for  it  could  not  be  found! 

They  proceeded  to  one  of  the  nearest  stations 
where  drags  were  kept,  and  having  procured  the 
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necessary  apparatus,  they  returned  to  the  fatal 
spot.  After  the  lapse  of  above  an  hour,  they  suc 
ceeded  in  raising  the  lifeless  body  of  their  lost 
friend.  All  the  usual  remedies  were  employed  for 
restoring  suspended  animation ;  but  in  vain ;  and 
they  now  pursued  the  remainder  of  their  course  to 
London  in  mournful  silence,  with  the  corpse  of  him 
who  had  commenced  the  day  of  pleasure  with  them 
in  the  fulness  of  health,  of  spirits,  and  of  life  ! 
Amid  their  severer  grief,  they  could  not  but  reflect 
how  soon  one  of  the  joyous  twelve  had  slipped  out 
of  the  little  festive  circle. 

The  months  rolled  on,  and  cold  December  came 
with  all  its  cheering  round  of  kindly  greetings  and 
merry  hospitalities ;  and  with  it  came  a  softened 
recollection  of  the  fate  of  poor  Fortescue  ;  eleven  of 
the  twelve  assembled  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  their  loss  as  the}r 
sat  down  to  dinner.  The  very  irregularity  of  the 
table,  five  on  one  side,  and  only  four  on  the  other, 
forced  the  melancholy  event  upon  their  memory. 

There  are  few  sorrows  so  stubborn  as  to  resist 
the  united  influence  of  wine,  a  circle  of  select 
friends,  and  a  season  of  prescriptive  gaiety.  Even 
those  pinching  troubles  of  life,  which  come  home  to 
a  man's  own  bosom,  will  light  up  a  smile,  in  such 
moments,  at  the  beaming  countenances  and  jocund 
looks  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  while  your  mere 
sympathetic  or  sentimental  distress  gives  way,  like 
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the  inconsolable  affliction  of  a  widow  of  twenty 
closely  besieged  by  a  lover  of  thirty. 

A  decorous  sigh  or  two,  a  few  becoming  ejacula 
tions,  and  an  instructive  observation  upon  the  Tin- 
certainty  of  life,  made  up  the  sum  of  tender  post 
humous  "offerings  to  the  manes  of  poor  George 
Fortescue,"  as  they  proceeded  to  discharge  the 
more  important  duties  for  which  they  had  met. 
By  the  time  the  third  glass  of  champagne  had  gone 
round,  in  addition  to  sundry  potations  of  fine  old 
hock,  and  "  capital  madeira,"  they  had  ceased  to 
discover  anything  so  very  pathetic  in  the  inequal 
ity  of  the  two  sides  of  the  table,  or  so  melancholy 
in  their  crippled  number  of  eleven. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  off  to  their  hearts' 
content.  Conversation  was  briskly  kept  up  amid 
the  usual  fire  of  pun,  repartee,  anecdote,  politics, 
toasts,  healths,  jokes,  broad  laughter,  erudite  dis 
quisitions  upon  the  vintage  of  the  wines  they  were 
drinking,  and  an  occasional  song.  Towards  twelve 
o'clock,  when  it  might  be  observed  that  they  emp 
tied  their  glasses  with  less  symptoms  of  palating 
the  quality  of  what  they  quaffed,  and  filled  them 
again  with  less  anxiety  as  to  which  bottle  or  de 
canter  they  laid  hold  of,  they  gradually  waxed 
moral  and  tender ;  sensibility  began  to  ooze  out ; 
tl  Poor  George  Fortescue  I "  was  once  more  remem 
bered  ;  those  who  could  count,  sighed  to  think 
there  were  only  eleven  of  them ;  and  those  who 
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eould  see,  felt  the  tears  come  into  their  eyes,  as 
they  dimly  noted  the  inequality  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  table.  They  all  agreed,  at  parting,  however, 
that  they  had  never  passed  such  a  happy  day,  con 
gratulated  each  other  upon  having  instituted  so 
delightful  a  meeting,  and  promised  to  be  punctual 
to  their  appointment  the  ensuing  evening,  when 
they  were  to  celebrate  the  new-year,  whose  entrance 
they  had  welcomed  in  bumpers  of  claret,  as  the 
watchman  bawled  "  past  twelve  !  "  beneath  the 
window. 

They  met  accordingly  ;  and  their  gaiety  was 
without  any  alloy  or  drawback.  It  was  only  the 
first  time  of  their  assembling  after  the  death  of 
'*  poor  George  Fortescue,"  that  made  the  recollec 
tion  of  it  painful ;  for,  though  but  a  few  hours  had 
intervened,  they  now  took  their  seats  at  the  table 
as  if  eleven  had  been  their  original  number,  and 
as  if  all  were  there  that  had  been  ever  expected  to 
be  there. 

It  is  thus  in  everything.  The  first  time  a  man 
enters  a  prison — the  first  book  an  author  writes — • 
the  first  painting  an  artist  executes — the  first  battle 
a  general  wins  —  nay,  the  first  time  a  rogue  is 
hanged  (for  a  rotten  rope  may  provide  a  second 
performance,  even  of  that  ceremony,  with  all  its 
singleness  of  character),  differ  inconceivably  from 
tbeir  first  repetition.  There  is  a  charm,  a  spell,  a 
novelty,  a  freshness,  a  delight,  inseparable  from  the 
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first  experience  (hanging  always  excepted,  be  it  re 
membered),  which  no  art  or  circumstance  can  impart 
to  the  second.  And  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  darker 
traits  of  life.  There  is  a  degree  of  poignancy  and 
anguish  in  the  first  assaults  of  sorrow,  which  is 
never  found  afterwards.  Ask  the  weeping  widow, 
who,  "  like  Niobe  all  tears,"  follows  her  fifth  hus 
band  to  the  grave,  and  she  will  tell  you  that  the 
first  time  she  performed  that  melancholy  office,  it 
was  with  at  least  five  times  more  lamentations  than 
when  she  last  discharged  it.  In  every  case,  it  is 
simply  that  the  first  fine  edge  of  our  feelings  has 
been  taken  off,  and  that  it  can  never  be  restored. 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  our  eleven  friends 
kept  up  their  double  anniversaries,  as  they  might 
aptly  enough  be  called,  with  scarcely  any  percep 
tible  change.  But,  alas  !  there  came  one  dinner  at 
last,  which  was  darkened  by  a  calamity  they  never 
expected  to  witness,  for  on  that  veiy  clay  their 
friend,  companion,  brother  almost,  was  hanged ! 
Yes  !  Stephen  Eowland,  the  wit,  the  oracle,  the 
life  of  their  little  circle,  had,  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  forfeited  his  life  <upon  a  public  scaffold,  for  hav 
ing  made  one  single  stroke  of  his  pen  in  a  wrong 
place.  In  other  words,  a  bill  of  exchange  which 
passed  into  his  hands  for  £700,  passed  out  of  them  for 
£1700 ;  he  having  drawn  the  important  little  prefix 
to  the  hundreds,  and  the  bill  being  paid  at  the 
banker's  without  examining  the  words  of  it.  The 
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forgery  was  discovered, — brought  home  to  Kow- 
land, — and  though  the  greatest  interest  was  used 
to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  fatal  penalty  (the  par 
ticular  female  favourite  of  the  prime -minister  him 
self  interfering),  poor  Stephen  Kowland  was  hanged* 
Everybody  pitied  him  ;  and  nobody  could  tell  why 
he  did  it.  He  was  not  poor ;  he  was  not  a  gam 
bler  ;  he  was  not  a  speculator ;  but  phrenology 
settled  it.  The  organ  of  acquisitiveness  was  dis 
covered  in  his  head,  after  his  execution,  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg.  He  could  not  help  it. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  ten  to  say,  that  even 
wine,  friendship,  and  a  merry  season,  could  dispel 
the  gloom  which  pervaded  this  dinner.  It  was 
agreed  beforehand  that  they  should  not  allude  to 
the  distressing  and  melancholy  theme  ;  and  having 
thus  interdicted  the  only  thing  which  really  occu 
pied  all  their  thoughts,  the  natural  consequence 
was,  that  silent  contemplation  took  the  place  of 
dismal  discourse,  and  they  separated  long  before 
midnight.  An  embarrassing  restraint,  indeed,  per 
vaded  the  little  conversation  which  grew  up  at 
intervals.  The  champagne  was  not  in  good  order, 
but  no  one  liked  to  complain  of  its  being  ropy.  A 
beautiful  painting  of  Vandyke  which  was  in  the 
room,  became  a  topic  of  discussion.  They  who 
thought  it  was  hung  in  a  bad  place,  shrunk  from 
saying  so  ;  and  not  one  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
execution  of  that  great  master.  Their  host  was 
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having  the  front  of  his  house  repaired,  and  at  any 
other  time  he  would  have  cautioned  them,  when 
they  went  away,  as  the  night  was  very  dark,  to 
take  care  of  the  scaffold ;  but  no,  they  might  have 
stumbled  right  and  left  before  he  would  have  pro 
nounced  that  word,  or  told  them  not  to  break  their 
necks.  One,  in  particular,  even  abstained  from 
using  his  customary  phrase,  "  this  is  a  drop  of  good 
wine  ;  "  and  another  forbore  to  congratulate  the 
friend  who  sat  next  him,  and  who  had  been  married 
since  he  last  saw  him,  because  he  was  accustomed 
on  such  occasions  to  employ  figurative  language 
and  talk  of  the  holy  noose  of  wedlock. 

Some  fifteen  years  had  now  glided  away  since 
the  fate  of  poor  Eowland,  and  the  ten  remained; 
but  the  stealing  hand  of  time  had  written  sundry 
changes  in  most  legible  characters.  Eaven  locks 
had  become  grizzled — two  or  three  heads  had  not 
as  many  locks  altogether  as  may  be  reckoned  in  a 
walk  of  half  a  mile  along  the  Kegent's  Canal — one 
was  actually  covered  with  a  brown  wig — the  crow's- 
feet  were  visible  in  the  corner  of  the  eye — good 
old  port  and  warm  madeira  carried  it  against  hock, 
claret,  red  burgundy,  and  champagne — stews,  hashes, 
and  ragouts,  grew  into  favour — crusts  were  rarely 
called  for  to  relish  the  cheese  after  dinner — con 
versation  was  less  boisterous,  and  it  turned  chiefly 
upon  politics  and  the  state  of  the  funds,  or  the 
value  of  landed  property — apologies  were  made  for 
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coming  in  thick  shoes  and  warm  stockings — the 
doors  and  windows  were  more  carefully  provided 
with  list  and  sand-bags — the  fire  more  in  request 
— and  a  quiet  game  of  whist  filled  up  the  hours 
that  were  wont  to  be  devoted  to  drinking,  singing, 
and  riotous  merriment.  Two  rubbers,  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  at  home  by  eleven  o'clock,  was  the  usual 
cry,  when  tlie  fifth  or  sixth  glass  had  gone  round 
after  the  removal  of  the  cloth.  At  parting,  too, 
there  was  now  a  long  ceremony  in  the  hall,  but 
toning  up  great-coats,  tying  on  woollen  comforters, 
fixing  silk  handkerchiefs  over  the  mouth  and  up  to 
the  ears,  and  grasping  sturdy  walking- canes  to  sup 
port  unsteady  feet. 

Their  fiftieth  anniversary  came,  and  death  had 
indeed  been  busy.  One  had  been  killed  by  the 
overturning  of  the  mail,  in  which  he  had  taken  his 
place  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  dinner,  having 
purchased  an  estate  in  Monmouthshire,  and  retired 
thither  with  his  family.  Another  had  undergone 
the  terrific  operation  for  the  stone,  and  expired 
beneath  the  knife — a  third  had  yielded  up  a  broken 
spirit  two  years  after  the  loss  of  an  only- surviving 
and  beloved  daughter — a  fourth  was  carried  off  in 
a  few  days  by  a  cholera  morbus — a  fifth  had  breathed 
his  last  the  very  morning  he  obtained  a  judgment 
in  his  favour  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  had 
cost  him  his  last  shilling  nearly  to  get,  and  which, 
fter  a  litigation  of  eighteen  years,  declared  him 
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the  rightful  possessor  of  ten  thousand  a-year— -ten 
minutes  after  he  was  no  more.  A  sixth  had  per 
ished  by  the  hand  of  a  midnight  assassin,  who 
broke  into  his  house  for  plunder,  and  sacrificed  the 
owner  of  it,  as  he  grasped  convulsively  a  bundle  of 
Exchequer  bills,  which  the  robber  was  drawing 
from  beneath  his  pillow,  where  he  knew  they  were 
every  night  placed  for  better  security* 

Four  little  old  men,  of  withered  appearance  and 
decrepit  walk,  with  cracked  voices,  and  dim,  rayless 
eyes,  sat  down,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven  (as  they 
themselves  tremulously  declared),  to  celebrate,  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  the  first  day  of  the  year — to  ob 
serve  the  frolic  compact  which,  half  a  century  be 
fore,  they  had  entered  into  at  the  Star  and  Garter 
at  Richmond !  Eight  were  in  their  graves  !  The 
four  that  remained  stood  upon  its  confines.  Yet 
they  chirped  cheerily  over  their  glass,  though  they 
could  scarcely  carry  it  to  their  lips,  if  more  than 
half  full;  and  cracked  their  jokes,  though  they 
articulated  their  words  with  difficulty,  and  heard 
each  other  with  still  greater  difficulty.  They 
mumbled,  they  chattered,  they  laughed  (if  a  sort 
of  strangled  wheezing  might  be  called  a  laugh) ; 
and  when  the  wines  sent  their  icy  blood  in  warmer 
pulse  through  their  veins,  they  talked  of  their  past 
as  if  it  were  but  a  yesterday  that  had  slipped  by 
them, — and  of  their  future,  as  if  it  were  a  busy 
century  that  lay  before  them.  .  or 
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They  were  just  the  number  for  a  quiet  rubber  of 
whist ;  and  for  three  successive  years  they  sat 
down  to  one.  The  fourth  came,  and  then  their 
rubber  was  played  with  an  open  dummy ;  a  fifth, 
and  whist  was  no  longer  practicable ;  two  coiild 
play  only  at  cribbage,  and  cribbage  was  the  game. 
But  it  was  little  more  than  the  mockery  of  play. 
Their  palsied  hands  could  hardly  hold,  or  their 
fading  sight  distinguish,  the  cards,  while  their 
torpid  faculties  made  them  doze  between  each  deal. 

At  length  came  the  LAST  dinner ;  and  the  sur 
vivor  of  the  twelve,  upon  whose  head  fourscore 
and  ten  winters  had  showered  their  snow,  ate  his 
solitary  meal.  It  so  chanced  that  it  was  in  his 
house,  and  at  his  table,  they  had  celebrated  the 
first.  In  his  cellar,  too,  had  remained,  for  eight- 
and-fifty  years,  the  bottle  they  had  then  uncorked, 
re-corked,  and  which  he  was  that  day  to  uncork 
again.  It  stood  beside  him.  With  a  feeble  and 
reluctant  grasp  he  took  the  "frail  memorial"  of  a 
youthful  vow;  and  for  a  moment  memory  wras 
faithful  to  her  office.  She  threw  open  the  long 
vista  of  buried  years  ;  and  his  heart  travelled 
through  them  all; — their  lusty  and  blithesome 
spring — their  bright  and  fervid  summer — their 
ripe  and  temperate  autumn — their  chill,  but  not 
too  frozen  winter.  He  saw,  as  in  a  mirror,  how, 
one  by  one,  the  laughing  companions  of  that  merry 

•^  at  Richmond,  had  dropped  into  eternity.     He 
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felt  all  the  loneliness  of  his  condition  (for  he  had 
eschewed  marriage,  and  in  the  veins  of  no  living 
creature  ran  a  drop  of  blood  whose  source  was  in 
his  own) ;  and  as  he  drained  the  glass  which  he 
had  filled,  "  to  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
gone,"  the  tears  slowly  trickled  down  the  deep 
furrows  of  his  aged  face. 

He  had  thus  fulfilled  one  part  of  his  vow,  and  he 
prepared  himself  to  discharge  the  other,  by  sitting 
the  usual  number  of  hours  at  his  desolate  table. 
With  a  heavy  heart  he  resigned  himself  to  the 
gloom  of  his  own  thoughts — a  lethargic  sleep  stole 
over  him — his  head  fell  upon  his  bosom — confused 
images  crowded  into  his  mind — he  babbled  to  him 
self — was  silent — and  when  his  servant  entered  the 
room,  alarmed  by  a  noise  which  he  heard,  he  found 
his  master  stretched  upon  the  carpet  at  the  foot  of 
the  easy-chair,  out  of  which  he  had  slipped  in  an 
apoplectic  fit.  He  never  spoke  again,  nor  once 
opened  his  eyes,  though  the  vital  spark  was  not 
extinct  till  the  following  day.  And  this  was  the 
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A  CHRONICLE  OF  NIESENSTEIN 
IMAGA.     SEPTEMBER  1853.  | 

THE  close  of  the  theatrical  year,  which  in  France 
occurs  in  early  spring,  annually  brings  to  Paris 
a  throng  of  actors  and  actresses,  the  disorganised 
elements  of  provincial  companies,  who  repair  to  the 
capital  to  contract  engagements  for  the  new  season. 
Paris  is  the  grand  centre  to  which  all  dramatic  stars 
converge — the  great  bazaar  where  managers  re 
cruit  their  troops  for  the  summer  campaign.  In 
bad  weather  the  mart  for  this  human  merchandise 
is  at  an  obscure  coffee-house  near  the  Kue  St  Honore ; 
when  the  sun  shines,  the  place  of  meeting  is  in  the 
garden  of  the  Palais  Koyal.  There,  pacing  to  and 
fro  beneath  the  lime-trees,  the  high  contracting 
parties  pursue  their  negotiations  and  make  their 
bargains.  It  is  the  theatrical  Exchange,  the  his 
trionic  Bourse.  There  the  conversation  and  the 
company  are  alike  curious.  Many  are  the  strange 
discussions  and  original  anecdotes  that  there  are 
heard ;  many  the  odd  figures  there  paraded.  Tra- 
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gedians,  comedians,  singers,  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  flock  thither  in  quest  of  fortune  and  a  good 
engagement.  The  threadbare  coats  of  some  say 
little  in  favour  of  recent  success  or  present  prosper 
ity  ;  but  only  hear  them  speak,  and  you  are  at  once 
convinced  that  they  have  no  need  of  broadcloth  who 
are  so  amply  covered  with  laurels.  It  is  delightful 
to  hear  them  talk  of  their  triumphs,  of  the  storms 
of  applause,  the  rapturous  bravos,  the  boundless 
enthusiasm,  of  the  audiences  they  lately  delighted. 
Their  brows  are  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  their 
bays.  The  south  mourns  their  loss ;  if  they  go 
west,  the  north  will  be  envious  and  inconsolable. 
As  to  themselves — north,  south,  east,  or  west — they 
care  little  to  which  point  of  the  compass  the  breeze 
of  their  destiny  may  waft  them.  Thorough  gypsies 
in  their  habits,  accustomed  to  make  the  best  of  the 
passing  hour,  and  to  take  small  care  for  the  future 
so  long  as  the  present  is  provided  for,  like  soldiers 
they  heed  not  the  name  of  the  town  so  long  as  the 
quarters  be  good. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  April.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  and,  amongst  the  numerous  loungers  in 
the  garden  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  were  several  groups 
of  actors.  The  season  was  already  far  advanced  j 
all  the  companies  were  formed,  and  those  players 
who  had  not  secured  an  engagement  had  but  a  poor 
chance  of  finding  one.  Their  anxiety  was  legible 
upon  their  countenances.  A  man  of  about  fifty 
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years  of  age  walked  to  and  fro,  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand,  arid  to  him,  when  he  passed  near  them,  the 
actors  bowed — respectfully  and  hopefully.  A  quick 
glance  was  his  acknowledgment  of  their  salutation, 
and  then  his  eyes  reverted  to  his  paper,  as  if  it 
deeply  interested  him.  When  he  was  out  of  hear 
ing,  the  actors,  who  had  assumed  their  most  pic 
turesque  attitudes  to  attract  his  attention,  and  who 
beheld  their  labour  lost,  vented  their  ill-humour. 

"Balthasar  is  mighty  proud,"  said  one  ;  "he  has 
not  a  word  to  say  to  us." 

"  Perhaps  he  does  not  want  anybody,"  remarked 
another ;  "I  think  he  has  no  theatre  this  year." 

"  That  would  be  odd.  They  say  he  is  a  clever 
manager." 

"  He  may  best  prove  his  cleverness  by  keeping 
aloof.  It  is  so  difficult  nowadays  to  do  good  in  the 
provinces.  The  public  is  so  fastidious  !  the  autho 
rities  are  so  shabby,  so  unwilling  to  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets.  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  our  art  is 
sadly  fallen!" 

Whilst  the  discontented  actors  bemoaned  them 
selves,  Balthasar  eagerly  accosted  a  young  man 
who  just  then  entered  the  garden  by  the  passage  of 
the  Perron.  The  coffehouse-keepers  had  already 
begun  to  put  out  tables  under  the  tender  foliage. 
The  two  men  sat  down  at  one  of  them. 

"  Well,  Florival,"  said  the  manager,  "  does  my 
offer  suit  you  ?  Will  you  make  one  of  us  ?  I  was 
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glad  to  hear  you  liad  broken  off  with  Kicardin. 
With  your  qualifications  you  ought  to  have  an 
engagement  in  Paris,  or  at  least  at  a  first-rate  pro 
vincial  theatre.  But  you  are  young,  and,  as  you 
know,  managers  prefer  actors  of  greater  experience 
and  established  reputation.  Your  parts  are  gen 
erally  taken  by  youths  of  five  -  and  -  forty,  with 
wrinkles  and  grey  hairs,  but  well  versed  in  the  tra 
ditions  of  the  stage — with  damaged  voices  but  an 
excellent  style.  My  brother  managers  are  greedy 
of  great  names  ;  yours  still  has  to  become  known — 
as  yet,  you  have  but  your  talent  to  recommend  you. 
I  will  content  myself  with  that ;  content  yourself 
with  what  I  offer  you.  Times  are  bad,  the  season 
is  advanced,  engagements  are  hard  to  find.  Many 
of  your  comrades  have  gone  to  try  their  luck  beyond 
seas.  We  have  not  so  far  to  go  ;  we  shall  scarcely 
overstep  the  boundary  of  our  ungrateful  country. 
Germany  invites  us  ;  it  is  a  pleasant  land,  and 
Rhine  wine  is  not  to  be  disdained.  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  thing  came  about.  For  many  years  past  I 
have  managed  theatres  in  the  eastern  departments, 
in  Alsatia  and  Lorraine.  Last  summer,  having  a 
little  leisure,  I  made  an  excusion  to  Baden-Baden. 
As  usual,  it  was  crowded  with  fashionables.  One 
rubbed  shoulders  with  princes  and  trod  upon  high- 
nesses'  toes ;  one  could  not  walk  twenty  yards 
without  meeting  a  sovereign.  All  these  crowned 
heads,  kings,  grand-dukes,  electors,  mingled  easily 
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and  affably  with  the  throng  of  visitors.  Etiquette 
is  banished  from  the  baths  of  Baden,  where,  with 
out  laying  aside  their  titles,  great  personages  enjoy 
the  liberty  and  advantages  of  an  incognito.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  a  company  of  very  indifferent 
German  actors  were  playing,  two  or  three  times 
a -week,  in  the  little  theatre.  They  played  to 
empty  benches,  and  must  have  starved  but  for  the 
assistance  afforded  them  by  the  directors  of  the 
gambling-tables.  I  often  went  to  their  performances, 
and,  amongst  the  scanty  spectators,  I  soon  remarked 
one  who  was  as  assiduous  as  myself.  A  gentle 
man,  very  plainly  dressed,  but  of  agreeable  counte 
nance  and  aristocratic  appearance,  invariably  occu 
pied  the  same  stall,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  per 
formance,  which  proved  that  he  was  easily  pleased. 
One  night  he  addressed  to  me  some  remark  with 
respect  to  the  play  then  acting ;  we  got  into  con 
versation  on  the  subject  of  dramatic  art ;  he  saw 
that  I  was  specially  competent  on  that  topic,  and 
after  the  theatre  he  asked  me  to  take  refreshment 
with  him.  I  accepted.  At  midnight  we  parted, 
and,  as  I  was  going  home,  I  met  a  gambler  whom 
I  slightly  knew.  *  I  congratulate  you,'  he  said  ; 
1  you  have  friends  in  high  places  ! '  He  alluded  to 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  passed  the  even 
ing,  and  who  I  now  learned  was  no  less  a  person 
age  than  his  Serene  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  sove 
reign  ruler  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Niesenstein.  I 
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had  had  the  honour  of  passing  a  whole  evening  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  a  crowned  head.  Next 
day,  walking  in  the  park,  I  met  his  highness.  I 
made  a  low  bow  and  kept  at  a  respectful  distance, 
but  the  Grand  Duke  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  walk  with  him.  Before  accepting,  I  thought  it 
right  to  inform  him  who  I  was.  '  I  guessed  as 
much,'  said  the  Prince.  '  From  one  or  two  things 
that  last  night  escaped  you,  I  made  no  doubt  you 
were  a  theatrical  manager.'  And  by  a  gesture  he 
renewed  his  invitation  to  accompany  him.  In  a 
long  conversation  he  informed  me  of  his  intention 
to  establish  a  French  theatre  in  his  capital,  for  the 
performance  of  comedy,  drama,  vaudeville,  and 
comic  operas.  He  was  then  building  a  large 
theatre,  which  would  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the 
winter,  and  he  offered  me  its  management  on  very 
advantageous  terms.  I  had  no  plans  in  France  for 
the  present  year,  and  the  offer  was  too  good  to  be 
refused.  The  Grand  Duke  guaranteed  my  expenses 
and  a  gratuity,  and  there  was  a  chance  of  very  large 
profits.  I  hesitated  not  a  moment ;  we  exchanged 
promises,  and  the  affair  was  concluded. 

"According  to  our  agreement,  I  am  to  be  at 
Karlstadt,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nie- 
senstein,  in  the  first  week  in  May.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.  My  company  is  almost  complete,  but 
there  are  still  some  important  gaps  to  fill.  Amongst 
others,  I  want  a  lover,  a  light  comedian,  and  a  first 
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singer.  I  reckon  upon  you  to  fill  these  important 
posts. 

"  I  am  quite  willing,"  replied  the  actor,  "  but 
there  is  still  an  obstacle.  You  must  know,  my 
dear  Balthasar,  that  I  am  deeply  in  love — seriously, 
this  time — and  I  broke  off  with  Eicardin  solely 
because  he  would  not  engage  her  to  whom  I  am 
attached." 

"  Oho  !  she  is  an  actress  ?  " 

"  Two  years  upon  the  stage  ;  a  lovely  girl,  full 
of  grace  and  talent,  and  with  a  charming  voice. 
The  Opera  Comique  has  not  a  singer  to  compare 
with  her." 

"  And  she  is  disengaged  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  fellow ;  strange  though  it  seems, 
and  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  it 
were  tedious  to  detail,  the  fascinating  Delia  is  still 
without  an  engagement.  And  I  give  you  notice 
that  henceforward  I  attach  myself  to  her  steps  : 
where  she  goes,  I  go  ;  I  will  perform  upon  no  boards 
which  she  does  not  tread.  I  am  determined  to  win 
her  heart,  and  make  her  my  wife." 

u  Very  good  !  "  cried  Balthasar,  rising  from  his 
seat ;  "  tell  me  the  address  of  this  prodigy :  I  run, 
I  fly,  I  make  every  sacrifice  ;  and  we  will  start 
to-morrow." 

People  were  quite  right  in  saying  that  Balthasar 
was  a  clever  manager.  None  better  knew  how  to 
deal  with  actors,  often  capricious  and  difficult  to 
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guide.  He  possessed  skill,  taste,  and  tact.  One 
hour  after  the  conversation  in  the  garden  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  he  had  obtained  the  signatures  of 
Delia  and  Florival,  two  excellent  acquisitions,  des 
tined  to  do  him  infinite  honour  in  Germany.  That 
night  his  little  company  was  complete,  and  the  next 
day,  after  a  good  dinner,  it  started  for  Strasburg. 
It  was  composed  as  follows  : 

Balthasar,  manager,  wras  to  play  the  old  men,  and 
take  the  heavy  business. 

Florival  was  the  leading  man,  the  lover,  and  the 
first  singer. 

Rigolet  was  the  low  comedian,  and  took  the  parts 
usually  played  by  Arnal  and  Bouffe. 

Similor  was  to  perform  the  valets  in  Moliere's 
comedies,  and  eccentric  low  comedy  characters. 

Anselmo  was  the  walking  gentleman. 

Lebel  led  the  band. 

Miss  Delia  was  to  display  her  charms  and  talents 
as  prima  donna,  and  in  genteel  comedy. 

Miss  Foligny  was  the  singing  chambermaid. 

Miss  Alice  was  the  walking  lady,  and  made  her 
self  generally  useful. 

Finally,  Madame  Pastorale,  the  duenna  of  the 
company,  was  to  perform  the  old  women,  and  look 
after  the  young  ones. 

Although  so  few,  the  company  trusted  to  atone 
by  zeal  and  industry  for  numerical  deficiency.  It 
would  be  easy  to  find,  in  the  capital  of  the  Grand 
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Duchy,  persons  capable  of  filling  mute  parts,  and, 
in  most  plays,  a  few  unimportant  characters  might 
be  suppressed. 

The  travellers  reached  Strasburg  without  adven 
ture  worthy  of  note.  There  Balthasar  allowed  them 
six-and-thirty  hours'  repose,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  halt  to  write  to  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  and 
inform  him  of  his  approaching  arrival ;  then  they 
again  started,  crossed  the  Ehine  at  Kehl,  and  in 
thirty  hours,  after  traversing  several  small  German 
states,  reached  the  frontier  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Niesenstein,  and  stopped  at  a  little  village  called 
Krusthal.  From  this  village  to  the  capital  the  dis 
tance  was  only  four  leagues,  but  means  of  convey 
ance  were  wanting.  There  was  but  a  single  stage 
coach  on  that  line  of  road ;  it  would  not  leave 
Krusthal  for  two  days,  and  it  held  but  six  persons. 
No  other  vehicles  were  to  be  had  ;  it  was  necessary 
to  wait,  and  the  necessity  was  anything  but  plea 
sant.  The  actors  made  wry  faces  at  the  prospect 
of  passing  forty- eight  hours  in  a  wretched  village. 
The  only  persons  who  easily  made  up  their  minds 
to  the  wearisome  delay  were  Delia  arid  Florival. 
The  first  singer  was  desperately  in  love,  and  the 
prima  donna  was  not  insensible  to  his  delicate 
attentions  and  tender  discourse. 

Balthasar,  the  most  impatient  and  persevering 
of  all,  went  out  to  explore  the  village.  Tn  an 
hour's  time  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  friends,  in. 
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a  light  cart  drawn  by  a  strong  horse.  Unfortu 
nately  the  cart  held  but  two  persons. 

"  I  will  set  out  alone,"  said  Balthasar.  "  On 
reaching  Karlstadt,  I  will  go  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
explain  our  position,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
immediately  send  carriages  to  convey  you  to  his 
capital." 

These  consolatory  words  were  received  with  loud 
cheers  by  the  actors.  The  driver,  a  peasant  lad, 
cracked  his  whip,  and  the  stout  Mecklenburg  horse 
set  out  at  a  small  trot.  Upon  the  way,  Balthasar 
questioned  his  guide  as  to  the  extent,  resources, 
and  prosperity  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  but  could  ob 
tain  no  satisfactory  reply  j  the  young  peasant  was 
profoundly  ignorant  upon  all  these  subjects.  The 
four  leagues  were  got  over  in  something  less  than 
three  hours,  which  is  rather  rapid  travelling  for 
Germany.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  Balthasar  en 
tered  Karlstadt.  The  shops  were  shut,  and  there 
were  few  persons  in  the  streets  ;  people  are  early 
in  their  habits  in  the  happy  lands  on  the  Ehine's 
right  bank.  Presently  the  cart  stopped  before  a 
good-sized  house. 

"  You  told  me  to  take  you  to  our  prince's  palace," 
said  the  driver,  "  and  here  it  is."  Balthasar  alighted 
and  entered  the  dwelling,  unchallenged  and  unim 
peded  by  the  sentry  who  paced  lazily  up  and  down 
in  its  front.  In  the  entrance-hall  the  manager  met 
a  porter,  who  bowed  gravely  to  him  as  he  passed ; 
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he  walked  on  and  passed  through  an  empty  ante 
room.  In  the  first  apartment,  appropriated  to  gen- 
tlemen-in- waiting,  aides-de-camp,  equerries,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  various  degree,  he  found  no 
body;  in  a  second  saloon,  lighted  by  a  dim  and 
smoky  lamp,  was  an  old  gentleman,  dressed  in 
black,  with  powdered  hair,  who  rose  slowly  at  his 
entrance,  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  inquired 
his  pleasure. 

"  I  wish  to  see  his  Serene  Highness,  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold,"  replied  Balthasar. 

"  The  prince  does  not  grant  audiences  at  this 
hour,"  the  old  gentleman  dryly  answered. 

"  His  Highness  expects  me,"  was  the  confident 
reply  of  Balthasar. 

"  That  is  another  thing.  I  will  inquire  if  it  be 
his  Highness's  pleasure  to  receive  you.  Whom 
shall  I  announce  ?  " 

li  The  manager  of  the  Court  theatre." 

The  gentleman  bowed,  and  left  Balthasar  alone. 
The  pertinacious  manager  already  began  to  doubt 
the  success  of  his  audacity,  when  he  heard  the 
Grand  Duke's  voice,  saying,  "  Show  him  in." 

He  entered.  The  sovereign  of  Niesenstein  was 
alone,  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  at  a  table  covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  upon  which  were  a  confused 
medley  of  letters  and  newspapers,  an  inkstand,  a 
tobacco-bag,  two  wax-lights,  a  sugar-basin,  a  sword, 
a  plate,  gloves,  a  bottle,  books,  and  a  goblet  of 
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Bohemian  glass,  artistically  engraved.  His  High 
ness  was  engrossed  in  a  thoroughly  national  occupa 
tion  ;  he  was  smoking  one  of  those  long  pipes  which 
Germans  rarely  lay  aside  except  to  eat  or  to  sleep. 

The  manager  of  the  Court  theatre  bowed  thrice, 
as  if  he  had  been  advancing  to  the  foot-lights  to 
address  the  public ;  then  he  stood  still  and  silent, 
awaiting  the  prince's  pleasure.  But,  although  he 
said  nothing,  his  countenance  was  so  expressive 
that  the  Grand  Duke  answered  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  here  you  are.  I  recollect  you 
perfectly,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  our  agreement. 
But  you  come  at  a  very  unfortunate  moment,  my 
dear  sir !  " 

"  I  crave  your  Highness 's  pardon  if  I  have 
chosen  an  improper  hour  to  seek  an  audience," 
replied  Balthasar  with  another  bow. 

"  It  is  not  the  hour  that  I  am  thinking  of,"  an 
swered  the  prince  quickly.  "Would  that  were  all ! 
See,  here  is  your  letter  ;  I  was  just  now  reading  it, 
and  regretting  that,  instead  of  writing  to  me  only 
three  days  ago,  when  you  were  half-way  here,  you 
had  not  done  so  two  or  three  weeks  before  starting." 

u  I  did  wrong." 

"  More  so  than  you  think ;  for,  had  you  sooner 
warned  me,  I  would  have  spared  you  a  useless 
journey." 

"  Useless  !  "  exclaimed  Balthasar  aghast.  "Has 
your  Highness  changed  your  mind  ? " 
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"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  still  passionately  fond  of  the 
drama,  and  should  be  delighted  to  have  a  French 
theatre  here.  As  far  as  that  goes,  my  ideas  and 
tastes  are  in  no  way  altered  since  last  summer ; 
but,  unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  satisfy  them. 
Look  here,"  continued  the  prince,  rising  from  his 
arm-chair.  He  took  Balthasar's  arm  and  led  him 
to  a  window :  "  I  told  you,  last  year,  that  I  was 
building  a  magnificent  theatre  in  my  capital." 

"  Your  Highness  did  tell  me  so." 

"  Well,  look  yonder,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
square  ;  there  the  theatre  is  !  " 

"  Your  Highness,  I  see  nothing  but  an  open 
space  ;  a  building  commenced,  and  as  yet  scarcely 
risen  above  the  foundation." 

"  Precisely  so  ;  that  is  the  theatre." 

"  Your  Highness  told  me  it  would  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  winter." 

"  I  did  not  then  foresee  that  I  should  have  to 
stop  the  works  for  want  of  cash  to  pay  the  work 
men.  Such  is  my  present  position.  If  I  have  no 
theatre  ready  to  receive  you,  and  if  I  cannot  take 
you  and  your  company  into  my  pay,  it  is  because  I 
have  not  the  means.  The  coffers  of  the  State  and 
my  privy  purse  are  alike  empty.  You  are  as 
tounded  ! — Adversity  respects  nobody — not  even 
Grand  Dukes.  But  I  support  its  assaults  with 
philosophy :  try  to  follow  my  example  ;  and,  by 
way  of  a  beginning,  take  a  chair  and  a  pipe,  fill 
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yourself  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drink  to  the  return  of 
my  prosperity.  Since  you  suffer  for  my  misfortunes, 
I  owe  you  an  explanation.  Although  I  never  had 
much  order  in  my  expenditure,  I  had  every  reason, 
at  the  time  I  first  met  with  you,  to  believe  my 
finances  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  was  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  that  I 
discovered  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  Last  year 
was  a  bad  one  ;  hail  ruined  our  crops,  and  money 
was  hard  to  get  in.  The  salaries  of  my  household 
were  in  arrear,  and  my  officers  murmured.  For  the 
first  time  I  ordered  a  statement  of  my  affairs  to  be 
laid  before  me,  and  I  found  that  ever  since  my 
accession  I  had  been  exceeding  my  revenue.  My 
first  act  of  sovereignty  had  been  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  taxes  paid  to  my  predecessors. 
Hence  the  evil,  which  had  annually  augmented, 
and  now  I  am  ruined,  loaded  with  debts,  and  with 
out  means  of  repairing  the  disaster.  My  privy- 
councillors  certainly  proposed  a  way ;  it  was  to 
double  the  taxes,  raise  extraordinary  contributions 
— to  squeeze  my  subjects,  in  short.  A  fine  plan, 
indeed  !  to  make  the  poor  pay  for  my  improvidence 
and  disorder !  Such  things  may  occur  in  other 
States,  but  they  shall  not  occur  in  mine.  Justice 
before  everything.  I  prefer  enduring  my  difficulties 
to  making  my  subjects  suffer." 

"Excellent prince!"  exclaimed  Balthasar,  touched 
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by  these  generous  sentiments.  The  Grand  Duke 
smiled. 

"Do  you  turn  flatterer?  "he  said.  "  Beware ! 
it  is  an  arduous  post,  and  you  will  have  none  to 
help  you.  I  have  no  longer  wherewith  to  pay 
flatterers  ;  my  courtiers  have  fled.  You  have  seen 
the  emptiness  of  my  anterooms  ;  you  met  neither 
chamberlain  nor  equerry  upon  your  entrance.  All 
those  gentlemen  have  given  in  their  resignations. 
The  civil  and  military  officers  of  my  house,  secre 
taries,  aides-de-camp,  and  others,  left  me,  because 
I  could  no  longer  pay  them  their  wages.  I  am 
alone  ;  a  few  faithful  and  patient  servants  are  all 
that  remain,  and  the  most  important  personage  of 
my  court  is  now  honest  Sigismund,  my  old  valet- 
de-chambre." 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  which  pained  Balthasar.  The  eyes  of  the 
honest  manager  glistened.  The  Grand  Duke  de 
tected  his  sympathy. 

"  Do  not  pity  me,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "  It 
is  no  sorrow  to  me  to  have  got  rid  of  a  wearisome 
etiquette,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  pack  of  spies 
and  hypocrites,  by  whom  I  was  formerly  from  morn 
ing  till  night  beset." 

The  cheerful  frankness  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
manner  forbade  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Balthasar 
congratulated  him  on  his  courage. 
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"  I  need  it  more  than  you  think !  "  replied  Leo 
pold,  "  and  I  cannot  answer  for  having  enough  to 
support  the  blows  that  threaten  me.  The  deser 
tion  of  my  courtiers  would  be  nothing  did  I  owe  it 
only  to  the  bad  state  of  my  finances :  as  soon  as  I 
found  myself  in  funds  again  I  could  buy  others  or 
take  back  the  old  ones,  and  amuse  myself  by  putting 
my  foot  upon  their  servile  neoks.  Then  they  would 
be  as  humble  as  now  they  are  insolent.  But  their 
defection  is  an  omen  of  other  dangers.  As  the 
diplomatists  say,  clouds  are  at  the  political  horizon. 
Poverty  alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to  clear  my 
palace  of  men  who  are  as  greedy  of  honours  as  they 
are  of  money ;  they  would  have  waited  for  better 
days ;  their  vanity  would  have  consoled  their  ava 
rice.  If  they  fled,  it  was  because  they  felt  the 
ground  shake  beneath  their  feet,  and  because  they 
are  in  league  with  my  enemies.  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  impending  dangers.  I  am  on  bad  terms 
with  Austria ;  Metternich  looks  askance  at  me  ;  at 
Vienna  I  am  considered  too  liberal,  too  popular: 
they  say  that  I  set  a  bad  example ;  they  reproach 
me  with  cheap  government,  and  with  not  making 
my  subjects  sufficiently  feel  the  yoke.  Thus  do 
they  accumulate  pretexts  for  playing  me  a  scurvy 
trick.  One  of  my  cousins,  a  colonel  in  the  Austrian 
service,  covets  my  Grand  Duchy.  Although  I  say 
grand,  it  is  but  ten  leagues  long  and  eight  leagues 
broad ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  suits  me  ;  I  am  accus- 
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tomed  to  it,  I  have  the  habit  of  ruling  it,  and  I 
should  miss  it  were  I  deprived  of  it.  My  cousin 
has  the  audacity  to  dispute  my  incontestable  rights ; 
this  is  a  mere  pretext  for  litigation,  but  he  has 
carried  the  case  before  the  Aulic  Council,  and  not 
withstanding  the  excellence  of  my  right  I  still  may 
lose  my  cause,  for  I  have  no  money  wherewith  to 
enlighten  my  judges.  My  enemies  are  powerful, 
treason  surrounds  me  ;  they  try  to  take  advantage 
of  my  financial  embarrassments,  first  to  make  me 
bankrupt  and  then  to  depose  me.  In  this  critical 
conjuncture,  I  should  be  only  too  delighted  to  have  a 
company  of  players  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  my 
troubles — but  I  have  neither  theatre  nor  money.  So 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep  you,  my  dear  man 
ager,  and,  believe  me,  I  am  as  grieved  at  it  as  you 
can  be.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  you,  out  of  the 
little  I  have  left,  a  small  indemnity  to  cover  your 
travelling  expenses  and  take  you  back  to  France. 
Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morning;  we  will  settle 
this  matter,  and  you  shall  take  your  leave." 

Balthasar's  attention  and  sympathy  had  been  so 
completely  engrossed  by  the  Grand  Duke's  mis 
fortunes,  and  by  his  revelations  of  his  political  and 
financial  difficulties,  that  his  own  troubles  had  quite 
gone  out  of  his  thoughts.  When  he  quitted  the 
palace  they  came  back  upon  him  like  a  thunder 
cloud.  How  was  he  to  satisfy  the  actors,  whom  he 
had  brought  two  hundred  leagues  away  from  Paris  ? 
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What  could  he  say  to  them,  how  appease  them  ? 
The  unhappy  manager  passed  a  miserable  night. 
At  daybreak  he  rose  and  went  out  into  the  open 
air,  to  calm  his  agitation  and  seek  a  mode  of  ex 
trication  from  his  difficulties.  During  a  two  hours' 
walk  he  had  abundant  time  to  visit  every  corner  of 
Karlstadt,  and  to  admire  the  beauties  of  that  cele 
brated  capital.  He  found  it  an  elegant  town,  with 
wide  straight  streets  cutting  completely  across  it, 
so  that  he  could  see  through  it  at  a  glance.  The 
houses  were  pretty  and  uniform,  and  the  windows 
were  provided  with  small  indiscreet  mirrors,  which 
reflected  the  passers-by  and  transported  the  street 
into  the  drawing-room,  so  that  the  worthy  Karl- 
stadters  could  satisfy  their  curiosity  without  quitting 
their  easy  chairs.  An  innocent  recreation,  much 
affected  by  German  burghers.  As  regarded  trade 
and  manufactures,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Niesenstein  did  not  seem  to  be  very  much 
occupied  with  either.  It  was  anything  but  a  bust 
ling  city ;  luxury  had  made  but  little  progress 
there ;  and  its  prosperity  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
moderate  desires  and  phlegmatic  philosophy  of  its 
inhabitants. 

In  such  a  country  a  company  of  actors  had  no 
chance  of  a  livelihood.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  return  to  France,  thought  Balthasar,  after  making 
the  circuit  of  the  city  :  then  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
and,  deeming  the  hour  suitable,  he  took  the  road  to 
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the  palace,  which  he  entered  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  upon  the  preceding  evening.  The  faithful  Sigis- 
mund,  doing  duty  as  gentleman-in-waiting,  received 
him  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  forthwith  ushered 
him  into  the  Grand  Duke's  presence.  His  Highness 
seemed  more  depressed  than  upon  the  previous 
day.  He  was  pacing  the  room  with  long  strides, 
his  eyes  cast  down,  his  arms  folded.  In  his  hand 
he  held  papers,  whose  perusal  it  apparently  was 
that  had  thus  discomposed  him.  For  some  moments 
he  said  nothing ;  then  he  suddenly  stopped  before 
Balthasar. 

"  You  find  me  less  calm,"  he  said,  "  than  I  was 
last  night.  I  have  just  received  unpleasant  news. 
I  am  heartily  sick  of  these  perpetual  vexations,  and 
gladly  would  I  resign  this  poor  sovereignty,  this 
crown  of  thorns  they  seek  to  snatch  from  me,  did 
not  honour  command  me  to  maintain  to  the  last 
my  legitimate  rights.  Yes,"  vehemently  exclaimed 
the  Grand  Duke,  "  at  this  moment  a  tranquil  exist 
ence  is  all  I  covet,  and  I  would  willingly  give  up 
my  Grand  Duchy,  my  title,  my  crown,  to  live 
quietly  at  Paris,  as  a  private  gentleman,  upon 
thirty  thousand  francs  a-year." 

"  I  believe  so,  indeed  I "  cried  Balthasar,  who,  in 
his  wildest  dreams  of  fortune,  had  never  dared  aspire 
so  high.  His  artless  exclamation  made  the  prince 
smile.  It  needed  but  a  trifle  to  dissipate  his  vexa 
tion,  and  to  restore  that  upper  current  of  easy  good 
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temper  which  habitually  floated  upon  the  surface  of 
his  character. 

"You  think,"  he  gaily  cried,  "that  some,  in  my 
place,  would  be  satisfied  with  less,  and  that  thirty 
thousand  francs  a-year,  with  independence  and  the 
pleasures  of  Paris,  compose  a  lot  more  enviable  than 
the  government  of  all  the  Grand  Duchies  in  the 
world.  My  own  experience  tells  me  that  you  are 
right ;  for,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  but  hereditary 
prince,  I  passed  six  months  at  Paris,  rich,  indepen 
dent,  careless  ;  and  memory  declares  those  to  have 
been  the  happiest  days  of  my  life." 

"  Well !  if  you  were  to  sell  all  you  have,  could 
you  not  realise  that  fortune  ?  Besides,  the  cousin, 
of  whom  you  did  me  the  honour  to  speak  to  me 
yesterday,  would  probably  gladly  insure  you  an 
income  if  you  yielded  him  your  place  here.  But 
will  your  Highness  permit  me  to  speak  plainly?" 

u  By  all  means." 

"  The  tranquil  existence  of  a  private  gentleman 
would  doubtless  have  many  charms  for  you,  and 
you  say  so  in  all  sincerity  of  heart ;  but,  upon  the 
other  hand,  you  set  store  by  your  crown,  though 
you  may  not  admit  it  to  yourself.  In  a  moment  of 
annoyance  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  charms  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  pleasures  of  private  life  ;  but 
a  throne,  however  rickety,  is  a  seat  which  none 
willingly  quit.  That  is  my  opinion,  formed  at  the 
dramatic  school:  it  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of 
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some  old  part,  but  truth  is  sometimes  found  upon 
the  stage.  Since,  therefore,  all  things  considered, 
to  stay  where  you  are  is  that  which  best  becomes 

you,  you  ought But  I  crave  your  Highness's 

pardon,  I  am  perhaps  speaking  too  freely " 

"  Speak  on,  my  dear  manager,  freely  and  fear 
lessly  ;  I  listen  to  you  with  pleasure.  I  ought,  you 
were  about  to  say? " 

"  Instead  of  abandoning  yourself  to  despair  and 
poetry,  instead  of  contenting  yourself  with  succumb 
ing  nobly,  like  some  ancient  Roman,  you  ought  boldly 
to  combat  the  peril.  Circumstances  are  favourable  ; 
you  have  neither  ministers  nor  state -councillors  to 
mislead  you,  and  embarrass  your  plans.  Strong  in 
your  good  right,  and  in  your  subjects'  love,  it  is 
impossible  you  should  not  find  means  of  retrieving 
your  finances  and  strengthening  your  position." 

"  There  is  but  one  means,  and  that  is — a  good 
marriage." 

"Excellent!  I  had  not  thought  of  it.  You  are 
a  bachelor !  A  good  marriage  is  salvation.  It  is 
thus  that  great  houses,  menaced  with  ruin,  regain 
their  former  splendour.  You  must  marry  an  heiress, 
the  only  daughter  of  some  rich  banker." 

"  You  forget — it  would  be  derogatory.  I  am  free 
from  such  prejudices,  but  what  would  Austria  say 
if  I  thus  condescended  ?  It  would  be  another  charge 
to  bring  against  me.  And  then  a  banker's  millions 
would  not  suffice  ;  I  must  ally  myself  with  a  power- 
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ful  family,  whose  influence  will  strengthen  mine. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  thought  such  an  alliance 
within  my  grasp.  A  neighbouring  prince,  Maxi 
milian  of  Hanau,  who  is  in  high  favour  at  Vienna, 
has  a  sister  to  marry.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina 
is  young,  handsome,  amiable,  and  rich ;  I  have 
already  entered  upon  the  preliminaries  of  a  matri 
monial  negotiation,  but  two  despatches,  received 
this  morning,  destroy  all  my  hopes.  Hence  the 
low  spirits  in  which  you  find  me." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Balthasar,  "your  Highness  too 
easily  gives  way  to  discouragement." 

"  Judge  for  yourself.  I  have  a  rival,  the  Elector 
of  Saxe-Tolpelhausen ;  his  territories  are  less  con 
siderable  than  mine,  but  he  is  more  solidly  estab 
lished  in  his  little  electorate  than  I  am  in  my  grand- 
duchy." 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Highness  ;  I  saw  the  Elector 
of  Saxe-Tolpelhausen  last  year  at  Baden-Baden,  and, 
without  flattery,  he  cannot  for  an  instant  be  com 
pared  with  your  Highness.  You  are  hardly  thirty, 
and  he  is  more  than  forty  ;  you  have  a  good  figure, 
he  is  heavy,  clumsy,  and  ill-made ;  your  counte 
nance  is  noble  and  agreeable,  his  common  and  dis 
pleasing  ;  your  hair  is  light  brown,  his  bright  red. 
The  Princess  Wilhelmina  is  sure  to  prefer  you." 

"  Perhaps  so,  if  she  were  asked ;  but  she  is  in 
the  power  of  her  august  brother,  who  will  marry 
her  to  whom  he  pleases." 
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"  That  must  be  prevented." 

"How?" 

"  By  winning  the  young  lady's  affections.  Love 
has  so  many  resources.  Every  day  one  sees  mar 
riages  for  money  broken  off,  and  replaced  by  mar 
riages  for  love." 

"  Yes,  one  sees  that  in  plays " 

"  Which  afford  excellent  lessons." 

"  For  people  of  a  certain  class,  but  not  for  princes." 

"  Why  not  make  the  attempt  ?  If  I  dared  advise 
you,  it  would  be  to  set  out  to-morrow,  and  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Prince  of  Hanau." 

"  Unnecessary.  To  see  the  prince  and  his  sister, 
I  need  not  stir  hence.  One  of  these  despatches 
announces  their  early  arrival  at  Karlstadt.  They 
are  on  their  way  hither.  On  their  return  from  a 
journey  into  Prussia,  they  pass  through  my  terri 
tories  and  pause  in  my  capital,  inviting  themselves 
as  my  guests  for  two  or  three  days.  Their  visit  is 
my  ruin.  What  will  they  think  of  me  when  they 
find  me  alone,  deserted,  in  my  empty  palace  ?  Do 
you  suppose  the  Princess  will  be  tempted  to  share 
my  dismal  solitude  ?  Last  year  she  went  to  Saxe- 
Tolpelhausen.  The  Elector  entertained  her  well, 
and  made  his  court  agreeable.  He  could  place 
chamberlains  and  aides-de-camp  at  her  orders,  could 
give  concerts,  balls,  and  festivals.  But  I — what 
can  /  do  ?  What  a  humiliation  I  And,  that  no 
affront  may  be  spared  to  me,  my  rival  proposes  nego- 
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tiating  his  marriage  at  my  own  court !  Nothing 
less,  it  seems,  will  satisfy  him !  He  has  just  sent 
me  an  ambassador,  Baron  Pippinstir,  deputed,  he 
writes,  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  which  will 
be  extremely  advantageous  to  me.  The  treaty  is 
but  a  pretext.  The  Baron's  true  mission  is  to  the 
Prince  of  Hanau.  The  meeting  is  skilfully  con 
trived,  for  the  secret  and  unostentatious  conclusion 
of  the  matrimonial  treaty.  This  is  what  I  am  con 
demned  to  witness  !  I  must  endure  this  outrage 
and  mortification,  and  display,  before  the  prince 
and  his  sister,  my  misery  and  poverty.  I  would 
do  anything  to  avoid  such  shame  !  " 

"  Means  might,  perhaps,  be  found,"  said  Baltha- 
sar,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

u  Means  ?  Speak,  and  whatever  they  be,  I  adopt 
them." 

"  The  plan  is  a  bold  one  !"  continued  Balthasar, 
speaking  half  to  the  Grand  Duke  and  half  to  him 
self,  as  if  pondering  and  weighing  a  project. 

"  No  matter !     I  will  risk  everything." 

"  You  would  like  to  conceal  your  real  position,  to 
re-people  this  palace,  to  have  a  court?" 

*'Yes." 

"  Do  you  think  the  courtiers  who  have  deserted 
you  would  return?" 

"  Never.  Did  I  not  tell  you  they  are  sold  to  my 
enemies  ?  " 
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"Could  you  not  select  others  from  the  higher 
class  of  your  subjects?" 

"Impossible!  There  are  very  few  gentlemen 
amongst  my  subjects.  Ah !  if  a  court  could  be  got 
up  at  a  day's  notice !  though  it  were  to  be  composed 
of  the  humblest  citizens  of  Karlstadt " 

"  I  have  better  than  that  to  offer  you." 

"  You  have?  And  whom  do  you  offer?"  cried 
Duke  Leopold,  greatly  astonished. 

"  My  actors." 

"  What !  you  would  have  me  make  up  a  court  of 
your  actors?" 

"  Yes,  your  Highness,  and  you  could  not  do  bet 
ter.  Observe  that  my  actors  are  accustomed  to 
play  all  manner  of  parts,  and  that  they  will  be  per 
fectly  at  their  ease  when  performing  those  of  noble 
men  and  high  officials.  I  answer  for  their  talent, 
discretion,  and  probity.  As  soon  as  your  illustrious 
guests  have  departed,  and  you  no  longer  need  their 
services,  they  shall  resign  their  posts.  Bear  in 
mind  that  you  have  no  other  alternative.  Time  is 
short,  danger  at  your  door,  hesitation  is  destruc 
tion." 

"  But,  if  such  a  trick  were  discovered  ! " 

"  A  mere  supposition,  a  chimerical  fear.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  do  not  run  the  risk  I  propose, 
your  ruin  is  certain." 

The  Grand  Duke  was  easily  persuaded.     Care- 
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less  and  easy-going,  he  yet  was  not  wanting  in 
determination,  nor  in  a  certain  love  of  hazardous 
enterprises.  He  remembered  that  fortune  is  said 
to  favour  the  bold,  and  his  desperate  position  in 
creased  his  courage.  With  joyful  intrepidity  he 
accepted  and  adopted  Balthasar's  scheme. 

"  Bravo  !"  cried  the  manager  ;  "  you  shall  have 
no  cause  to  repent.  You  behold  in  me  a  sample  of 
your  future  courtiers  ;  and  since  honours  and  dig 
nities  are  to  be  distributed,  it  is  with  me,  if  you 
please,  that  we  will  begin.  In  this  request  I  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  my  part.  A  courtier  should 
always  be  asking  for  something,  should  lose  no 
opportunity,  and  should  profit  by  his  rivals'  absence 
to  obtain  the  best  place.  I  entreat  your  Highness 
to  have  the  goodness  to  name  me  prime  minister." 

"  Granted  ! "  gaily  replied  the  prince.  "  Your 
Excellency  may  immediately  enter  upon  your  func 
tions." 

"  My  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  and  begins 
by  requesting  your  signature  to  a  few  decrees  I  am 
about  to  draw  up.  But  in  the  first  place,  your 
Highness  must  be  so  good  as  to  answer  two  or 
three  questions,  that  I  may  understand  the  position 
of  affairs.  A  new-comer  in  a  country,  and  a  novice 
in  a  minister's  office,  has  need  of  instruction.  If 
it  became  necessary  to  enforce  your  commands, 
have  you  the  means  of  so  doing?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 
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"  Your  Highness  has  soldiers  ?  " 

"  A  regiment." 

"  How  many  men  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty,  besides  the  musi 
cians." 

"  Are  they  obedient,  devoted  ?  " 

"  Passive  obedience,  unbounded  devotion ;  sol 
diers  and  officers  would  die  for  me  to  the  last 
man." 

"  It  is  their  duty.  Another  question :  Have  you 
a  prison  in  your  dominions  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  mean  a  good  prison,  strong  and  well-guarded, 
with  thick  walls,  solid  bars,  stern  and  incorruptible 
jailors?" 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Castle 
of  Zwingenberg  combines  all  those  requisites.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  made  very  little  use  of  it ;  but  it 
was  built  by  a  man  who  understood  such  matters — 
by  my  father's  great-grandfather,  Kudolph  the  In 
flexible." 

"  A  fine  surname  for  a  sovereign  !  Your  Inflex 
ible  ancestor,  I  am  very  sure,  never  lacked  either 
cash  or  courtiers.  Your  Highness  has  perhaps 
done  wrong  to  leave  the  state-prison  untenanted. 
A  prison  requires  to  be  inhabited,  like  any  other 
building ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  authority  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  invest  me,  will  be 
a  salutary  measure  of  incarceration.  I  presume  the 
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Castle  of  Zwingenberg  will  accommodate  a  score  of 
prisoners  ?  " 

"  What  !  you  are  going  to  imprison  twenty  per 
sons  ?  " 

"  More  or  less.  I  do  not  yet  know  the  exact 
number  of  the  persons  who  composed  your  late 
court.  They  it  is  whom  I  propose  lodging  within 
the  lofty  walls  constructed  by  the  Inflexible  Ku- 
dolph.  The  measure  is  indispensable." 

"  But  it  is  illegal !  " 

"  I  crave  your  Highness's  pardon  ;  you  use  a 
word  I  do  not  understand.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in 
every  good  German  government,  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  is  necessarily  legal.  That  is 
my  policy.  Moreover,  as  prime  minister,  I  am 
responsible.  What  would  you  have  more  ?  It  is 
plain  that,  if  we  leave  your  courtiers  their  liberty, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  perform  our  comedy ;  they 
will  betray  us.  Therefore  the  welfare  of  the  state 
imperatively  demands  their  imprisonment.  Besides, 
you  yourself  have  said  that  they  are  traitors,  and 
therefore  they  deserve  punishment.  For  your  own 
safety's  sake,  for  the  success  of  your  project — 
which  will  insure  the  happiness  of  your  subjects — 
write  the  names,  sign  the  order,  and  inflict  upon 
the  deserters  the  lenient  chastisement  of  a  week's 
captivity." 

The  Grand  Duke  wrote  the  names  and  signed 
several  orders,  which  were  forthwith  intrusted  to 
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the  most  active  and  determined  officers  of  the  regi 
ment,  with  instructions  to  make  the  arrests  at  once, 
and  to  take  their  prisoners  to  the  Castle  of  Zwin- 
genberg,  at  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Karl- 
stadt. 

"  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  send  for 
your  new  court,"  said  Balthasar.  "  Has  your  High 
ness  carriages?" 

"  Certainly !  a  berlin,  a  barouche,  and  a  cab 
riolet." 

"  And  horses  ?  " 

"  Six  draught  and  two  saddle." 

"  I  take  the  barouche,  the  berlin,  and  four  horses; 
I  go  to  Krusthal,  put  my  actors  up  to  their  parts, 
and  bring  them  here  this  evening.  We  instal  our 
selves  in  the  palace,  and  shall  be  at  once  at  your 
Highness's  orders." 

"  Very  good  ;  but,  before  going,  write  an  answer 
to  Baron  Pippinstir,  who  asks  an  audience." 

"  Two  lines,  very  dry  and  official,  putting  him 
off  till  to-morrow.  We  must  be  under  arms  to  re 
ceive  him Here  is  the  note  written, 

but  how  shall  I  sign  it  ?  The  name  of  Balthasar  is 
not  very  suitable  to  a  German  Excellency." 

"  True,  you  must  have  another  name,  and  a  title ; 
I  create  you  Count  Lipandorf." 

"  Thanks,  your  Highness.  I  will  bear  the  title 
nobly,  and  restore  it  to  you  faithfully,  with  my 
seals  of  office,  when  the  comedy  is  played  out." 
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Count  Lipandorf  signed  the  letter,  which  Sigis- 
mund  was  ordered  to  take  to  Baron  Pippinstir ; 
then  he  started  for  Krusthal. 

Next  morning,  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  held  a 
levee,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  officers  of  his 
new  court.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed  he 
received  the  ladies  with  infinite  grace  and  affa 
bility. 

Ladies  and  officers  were  attired  in  their  most 
elegant  theatrical  costumes  ;  the  Grand  Duke  ap 
peared  greatly  satisfied  with  their  bearing  and 
manners.  The  first  compliments  over,  there  came 
a  general  distribution  of  titles  and  offices. 

The  lover,  Florival,  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  colonel  of  hussars,  and  Count 
Reinsburg. 

Rigolet,  the  low  comedian,  was  named  grand 
chamberlain,  and  Baron  Fidibus. 

Similor,  who  performed  the  valets,  was  master  of 
the  horse  and  Baron  Kockemburg. 

Anselmo,  walking  gentleman,  was  promoted  to  be 
gentleman  in  waiting  and  Chevalier  Grillenf anger. 

The  leader  of  the  band,  Lebel,  was  appointed 
superintendant  of  the  music  and  amusements  of 
the  court,  with  the  title  of  Chevalier  Arpeggio. 

The  prima  donna,  Miss  Delia,  was  created  Coun 
tess  of.  Kosenthal,  an  interesting  orphan,  whose 
dowry  was  to  be  the  hereditary  office  of  first  lady 
of  honour  to  the  future  Grand  Duchess. 
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Miss  Foligny,  the  singing  chamber-maid,  was  ap 
pointed  widow  of  a  general  and  Baroness  Allenzau. 

Miss  Alice,  walking  lady,  became  Miss  Fidibus, 
daughter  of  the  chamberlain,  and  a  rich  heiress. 

Finally,  the  duenna,  Madame  Pastorale,  was 
called  to  the  responsible  station  of  mistress  of  the 
robes  and  governess  of  the  maids  of  honour,  under 
the  imposing  title  of  Baroness  Schicklick. 

The  new  dignitaries  received  decorations  in  pro 
portion  to  their  rank.  Count  Balthasar  von  Lipan- 
dorf,  prime  minister,  had  two  stars  and  three  grand 
crosses.  The  aide-de-camp,  Florival  von  Eeins- 
berg,  fastened  five  crosses  upon  the  breast  of  his 
hussar  jacket. 

The  parts  duly  distributed  and  learned,  there 
was  a  rehearsal,  which  went  off  excellently  well. 
The  Grand  Duke  deigned  to  superintend  the  getting 
up  of  the  piece,  and  to  give  the  actors  a  few  useful 
hints. 

Prince  Maximilian  of  Hanau  and  his  august  sister 
were  expected  that  evening.  Time  was  precious. 
Pending  their  arrival,  and  by  way  of  practising  his 
court,  the  Grand  Duke  gave  audience  to  the  am 
bassador  from  Saxe-Tolpelhausen. 

Baron  Pippinstir  was  ushered  into  the  Hall  of 
the  Throne.  He  had  asked  permission  to  present 
his  wife  at  the  same  time  as  his  credentials,  and 
that  favour  had  been  granted  him. 

At  sight  of  the  diplomatist,  the  new  courtiers,  as 
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yet  unaccustomed  to  rigid  decorum,  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  their  countenances.  The  Baron  was  a 
man  of  fifty,  prodigiously  tall,  singularly  thin,  abun 
dantly  powdered,  with  legs  like  hop-poles,  clad  in 
knee  breeches  and  white  silk  stockings.  A  long 
slender  pigtail  danced  upon  his  flexible  back.  He 
had  a  face  like  a  bird  of  prey — little  round  eyes,  a 
receding  chin,  and  an  enormous  hooked  nose.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  to  look  at  him  without  laugh 
ing,  especially  when  one  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 
His  apple-green  coat  glittered  with  a  profusion  of 
embroidery.  His  chest  being  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  a  horizontal  development  of  his  decorations,  he 
wore  them  in  two  columns,  extending  from  his  col 
lar  to  his  waist.  When  he  approached  the  Grand 
Duke,  with  a  self-satisfied  simper  and  a  jaunty  air, 
his  sword  by  his  side,  his  cocked  hat  under  his  arm, 
nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  caricature. 

The  Baroness  Pippinstir  was  a  total  contrast  to 
her  husband.  She  was  a  pretty  little  woman  of 
five-and-twenty,  as  plump  as  a  partridge,  with  a 
lively  eye,  a  nice  figure,  and  an  engaging  smile. 
There  was  mischief  in  her  glance,  seduction  in  her 
dimples,  and  the  rose's  tint  upon  her  cheeks.  Her 
dress  was  the  only  ridiculous  thing  about  her.  To 
come  to  court,  the  little  Baroness  had  put  on  all  the 
finery  she  could  muster;  she  sailed  into  the  hall 
under  a  cloud  of  ribbons,  sparkling  with  jewels  and 
fluttering  with  plumes — the  loftiest  of  which,  how- 
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ever,  scarcely  reached  to  the  shoulder  of  her  lanky 
spouse. 

Completely  identifying  himself  with  his  part  of 
prime  minister,  Balthasar,  as  soon  as  this  oddly- 
assorted  pair  appeared,  decided  upon  his  plan  of  cam 
paign.  His  natural  penetration  told  him  the  diplo 
matist's  weak  point.  He  felt  that  the  Baron,  who 
was  old  and  ugly,  must  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  who 
was  young  and  pretty.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
Pippinstir  was  as  jealous  as  a  tiger-cat.  Kecently 
married,  the  meagre  diplomatist  had  not  dared  to 
leave  his  wife  at  Saxe-Tolpelhausen,  for  fear  of 
accidents ;  he  would  not  lose  sight  of  her,  and  had 
brought  her  to  Karlstadt  in  the  arrogant  belief  that 
danger  vanished  in  his  presence. 

After  exchanging  a  few  diplomatic  phrases  with 
the  ambassador,  Balthasar  took  Colonel  Florival 
aside  and  gave  him  secret  instructions.  The  dash 
ing  officer  passed  his  hand  through  his  richly-curl 
ing  locks,  adjusted  his  splendid  pelisse,  and  ap 
proached  Baroness  Pippinstir.  The  ambassadress 
received  him  graciously ;  the  handsome  colonel  had 
already  attracted  her  attention,  and  soon  she  was 
delighted  with  his  wit  and  gallant  speeches.  Flori 
val  did  not  lack  imagination,  and  his  memory  was 
stored  with  well-turned  phrases  and  sentimental 
tirades,  borrowed  from  stage-plays.  He  spoke  half 
from  inspiration,  half  from  memory,  and  he  was 
listened  to  with  favour. 

4  I 
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The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  French — for 
the  best  of  reasons. 

"  It  is  the  custom  here,"  said  the  Grand  Duke  to 
the  ambassador;  "French  is  the  only  language 
spoken  in  this  palace  ;  it  is  a  regulation  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  enforcing,  and  I  was  at  last  obliged  to 
decree  that  a  heavy  penalty  should  be  paid  for 
every  German  word  spoken  by  a  person  attached 
to  my  court.  That  proved  effectual,  and  you  will 
not  easily  catch  any  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen 
tripping.  My  prime  minister,  Count  Balthasar  von 
Lipandorf,  is  the  only  one  who  is  permitted  occa 
sionally  to  speak  his  native  language." 

Balthasar,  who  had  long  managed  theatres  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  spoke  German  like  a  Frank 
fort  brewer. 

Meanwhile,  Baron  Pippinstir's  uneasiness  was 
extreme.  Whilst  his  wife  conversed  in  a  low  voice 
with  the  young  and  fascinating  aide-de-camp,  the 
pitiless  prime  minister  held  his  arm  tight,  and  ex 
plained  at  great  length  his  views  with  respect  to 
the  famous  commercial  treaty.  Caught  in  his  own 
snare,  the  unlucky  diplomatist  was  in  agony;  he 
fidgeted  to  get  away,  his  countenance  expressed 
grievous  uneasiness,  his  lean  legs  were  convulsively 
agitated.  But  in  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  abridge 
his  torments;  the  remorseless  Balthasar  relinquished 
not  his  prey. 

Sigismund,  promoted  to  be  steward  of  the  house- 
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hold,  announced  dinner.  The  ambassador  and  his 
lady  had  been  invited  to  dine,  as  well  as  all  the 
courtiers.  The  aide-de-camp  was  placed  next  to 
the  Baroness,  the  Baron  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  The  torture  was  prolonged.  Florival  con 
tinued  to  whisper  soft  nonsense  to  the  fair  and  well- 
pleased  Pippinstir.  The  diplomatist  could  not  eat. 

There  was  another  person  present  whom  Flori- 
val's  flirtation  annoyed,  and  that  person  was  Delia, 
Countess  of  Rosenthal.  After  dinner,  Balthasar, 
whom  nothing  escaped,  took  her  aside. 

"  You  know  very  well,"  said  the  minister,  "that 
he  is  only  acting  a  part  in  a  comedy.  Should  you 
feel  hurt  if  he  declared  his  love  upon  the  stage,  to 
one  of  your  comrades  ?  Here  it  is  the  same  thing ; 
all  this  is  but  a  play ;  when  the  curtain  falls,  he 
will  return  to  you." 

A  courier  announced  that  the  Prince  of  Hanau 
and  his  sister  were  within  a  league  of  Karlstadt. 
The  Grand  Duke,  attended  by  Count  Reinsberg  and 
some  officers,  went  to  meet  them.  It  was  dark 
when  the  illustrious  guests  reached  the  palace ; 
they  passed  through  the  great  saloon,  where  the 
whole  court  was  assembled  to  receive  them,  and 
retired  at  once  to  their  apartments. 

*'  The  game  is  fairly  begun,"  said  the  Grand 
Duke  to  his  prime  minister ;  "  and  now,  may 
heaven  help  us!" 

"Fear    nothing,"     replied    Balthasar.        "The 
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glimpse  I  caught  of  Prince  Maximilian's  physiog 
nomy  satisfied  me  that  everything  will  pass  off 
perfectly  well,  and  without  exciting  the  least  sus 
picion.  As  to  Baron  Pippinstir,  he  is  already  blind 
with  jealousy,  and  Florival  will  give  him  so  much 
to  do,  that  he  will  have  no  time  to  attend  to  his 
master's  business.  Things  look  well." 

Next  morning,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Hanau 
were  welcomed,  on  awakening,  by  a  serenade  from 
the  regimental  band.  The  weather  was  beautiful ; 
the  Grand  Duke  proposed  an  excursion  out  of 
town ;  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show  his 
guests  the  best  features  of  his  duchy — a  delightful 
country,  and  many  picturesque  points  of  view, 
much  prized  and  sketched  by  German  landscape- 
painters.  The  proposal  agreed  to,  the  party  set 
out,  in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  for  the  old  Castle 
of  Eauberzell — magnificent  ruins,  dating  from  the 
middle  ages,  and  famous  far  and  wide.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  castle,  which  lifted  its  grey  tur 
rets  upon  the  summit  of  a  wooded  hill,  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  expressed  a  wish  to  walk  the  remainder 
of  the  way.  Everybody  followed  her  example. 
The  Grand  Duke  offered  her  his  arm ;  the  Prince 
gave  his  to  the  Countess  Delia  von  Kosenthal ;  and, 
at  a  sign  from  Balthasar,  Baroness  Pastorale  von 
Schicklick  took  possession  of  Baron  Pippinstir; 
whilst  the  smiling  Baroness  accepted  Florival's 
escort.  The  young  people  walked  at  a  brisk  pace. 
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The  unfortunate  Baron  would  gladly  have  availed 
himself  of  his  long  legs  to  keep  up  with  his  coquet 
tish  wife ;  but  the  duenna,  portly  and  ponderous, 
hung  upon  his  arm,  checked  his  ardour,  and  detained 
him  in  the  rear.  Eespect  for  the  mistress  of  the 
robes  forbade  rebellion  or  complaint. 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  venerable  castle,  the 
distinguished  party  found  a  table  spread  with  an 
elegant  collation.  It  was  an  agreeable  surprise, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  had  all  the  credit  of  an  idea 
suggested  to  him  by  his  prime  minister. 

The  whole  day  was  passed  in  rambling  through 
the  beautiful  forest  of  Eauberzell.  The  Princess 
was  charming ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  high- 
breeding  of  the  courtiers,  or  the  fascination  and 
elegance  of  the  ladies ;  and  Prince  Maximilian 
warmly  congratulated  the  Grand  Duke  on  having  a 
court  composed  of  such  agreeable  and  accomplished 
persons.  Baroness  Pippinstir  declared,  in  a  mo 
ment  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  court  of  Saxe-Tolpel- 
hausen  was  not  to  compare  with  that  of  Niesenstein. 
She  could  hardly  have  said  anything  more  com 
pletely  at  variance  with  the  object  of  her  husband's 
mission.  The  Baron  was  near  fainting. 

Like  not  a  few  of  her  countrywomen,  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  had  a  strong  predilection  for  Parisian 
fashions.  She  admired  everything  that  came  from 
France  ;  she  spoke  French  perfectly,  and  greatly 
approved  the  Grand  Duke's  decree,  forbidding  any 
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other  language  to  be  spoken  at  his  court.  More 
over,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  such  a 
regulation ;  French  is  the  language  of  all  the 
northern  courts.  But  she  was  greatly  tickled  at 
the  notion  of  a  fine  being  inflicted  for  a  single 
German  word.  She  amused  herself  by  trying  to 
catch  some  of  the  Grand  Duke's  courtiers  trans 
gressing  in  this  respect.  Her  labour  was  com 
pletely  lost. 

That  evening,  at  the  palace,  when  conversation 
began  to  languish,  the  Chevalier  Arpeggio  sat  down 
to  the  piano,  and  the  Countess  Delia  von  Eosenthal 
sang  an  air  out  of  the  last  new  opera.  The  guests 
were  enchanted  with  her  performance.  Prince 
Maximilian  had  been  extremely  attentive  to  the 
Countess  during  their  excursion ;  the  young  ac 
tress's  grace  and  beauty  had  captivated  him,  and 
the  charm  of  her  voice  completed  his  subjugation. 
Passionately  fond  of  music,  every  note  she  sang 
went  to  his  very  heart.  When  she  had  finished 
one  song,  he  petitioned  for  another.  The  amiable 
prima  donna  sang  a  duet  with  the  aide-de-camp 
Florival  von  Keinsberg,  and  then,  being  further 
entreated,  a  trio,  in  which  Similor — master  of  the 
horse,  barytone,  and  Baron  von  Kockemburg — took 
a  part. 

Here  our  actors  were  at  home,  and  their  success 
was  complete.  Deviating  from  his  usual  reserve, 
Prince  Maximilian  did  not  disguise  his  delight; 
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and  the  imprudent  little  Baroness  Pippinstir  de 
clared  that,  with  such  a  beautiful  tenor  voice,  an 
aide-de-camp  might  aspire  to  anything.  A  ceme 
tery  on  a  wet  day  is  a  cheerful  sight,  compared 
to  the  Baron's  countenance  when  he  heard  these 
words. 

Upon  the  morrow,  a  hunting-party  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  dance.  It 
had  been  proposed  to  invite  the  principal  families 
of  the  metropolis  of  Niesenstein,  but  the  Prince 
and  Princess  begged  that  the  circle  might  not  be 
increased. 

"  We  are  four  ladies,"  said  the  Princess,  glancing 
at  the  prima  donna,  the  singing  chambermaid,  and 
the  walking  lady,  "it  is  enough  for  a  quadrille." 

There  was  no  lack  of  gentlemen.  There  was  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  aide-de-camp,  the  grand  cham 
berlain,  the  master  of  the  horse,  the  gentleman-in- 
waiting,  and  Prince  Maximilian's  aide-de-camp, 
Count  Darius  von  Sturmhaube,  who  appeared  greatly 
smitten  by  the  charms  of  the  widowed  Baroness 
Allenzau. 

"  I  am  sorry  my  court  is  not  more  numerous," 
said  the  Grand  Duke,  "  but,  within  the  last  three 
days,  I  have  been  compelled  to  diminish  it  by  one- 
half/' 

"  How  so?  "  inquired  Prince  Maximilian. 

•"  A  dozen  courtiers,"  replied  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold,  "  whom  I  had  loaded  with  favours,  dared 
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conspire  against  me,  in  favour  of  a  certain  cousin 
of  mine  at  Vienna.  I  discovered  the  plot,  and  the 
plotters  are  now  in  the  dungeons  of  my  good  for 
tress  of  Zwingenberg." 

"  Well  done  !  "  cried  the  Prince  ;  "  I  like  such 
energy  and  vigour.  And  to  think  that  people  taxed 
you  with  weakness  of  character !  How  we  princes 
are  deceived  and  calumniated." 

The  Grand  Duke  cast  a  grateful  glance  at  Bal- 
thasar.  That  able  minister  by  this  time  felt  him 
self  as  much  at  his  ease  in  his  new  office  as  if  he 
had  held  it  all  his  life ;  he  even  began  to  suspect 
that  the  government  of  a  grand-duchy  is  a  much 
easier  matter  than  the  management  of  a  company 
of  actors.  Incessantly  engrossed  by  his  master's 
interests,  he  manoeuvred  to  bring  about  the  mar 
riage  which  was  to  give  the  Grand  Duke  happi 
ness,  wealth,  and  safety ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
skill,  notwithstanding  the  torments  with  which  he 
had  filled  the  jealous  soul  of  Pippinstir,  the  ambas 
sador  devoted  the  scanty  moments  of  repose  his 
wife  left  him  to  furthering  the  object  of  his  mis 
sion.  The  alliance  with  Saxe-Tolpelhausen  was 
pleasing  to  Prince  Maximilian;  it  offered  him 
various  advantages :  the  extinction  of  an  old  law 
suit  between  the  two  states,  the  cession  of  a  large 
extent  of  territory,  and,  finally,  the  commercial 
treaty,  which  the  perfidious  Baron  had  brought  to 
the  court  of  Niesenstein,  with  a  view  of  concluding 
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it  in  favour  of  the  principality  of  Hanau.  Invested 
with  unlimited  powers,  the  diplomatist  was  ready 
to  insert  in  the  contract  almost  any  conditions 
Prince  Maximilian  chose  to  dictate  to  him. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark  that  the  Elector 
of  Saxe-Tolpelhausen  was  desperately  in  love  with 
the  Princess  Wilhelmina. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Baron  would  carry  the 
day,  if  the  prime  minister  did  not  hit  upon  some 
scheme  to  destroy  his  credit  or  force  him  to  retreat. 
Balthasar,  fertile  in  expedients,  was  teaching  Flo- 
rival  his  part  in  the  palace  garden,  when  Prince 
Maximilian  met  him,  and  requested  a  moment's 
private  conversation. 

"  I  am  at  your  Highness's  orders,"  respectfully 
replied  the  minister. 

"  I  will  go  straight  to  the  point,  Count  Lipan- 
dorf,"  the  Prince  began.  "  I  married  my  late  wife,  a 
princess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  from  political  motives. 
She  has  left  me  three  sons.  I  now  intend  to  marry- 
again  ;  but  this  time  I  need  not  sacrifice  myself  to 
state  considerations,  and  I  am  determined  to  con 
sult  my  heart  alone." 

"  If  your  Highness  does  me  the  honour  to  con 
sult  me,  I  have  merely  to  say  that  you  are  per 
fectly  justified  in  acting  as  you  propose.  After 
once  sacrificing  himself  to  his  people's  happiness, 
a  prince  has  surely  a  right  to  think  a  little  of  his 
own." 
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"  Exactly  my  opinion  !  Count,  I  will  tell  you  a 
secret.  I  am  in  love  with  Miss  von  Kosenthal." 

"Miss  Delia?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  with.  Miss  Delia,  Countess  of  Kosen 
thal  ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  will  tell  you  that  /  know 
everything ." 

"  What  may  it  be  that  your  Highness  knows?  " 

"  I  know  who  she  is." 

"Ha!" 

"  It  was  a  great  secret !  " 

"  And  how  came  your  Highness  to  discover  it?  " 

"  The  Grand  Duke  revealed  it  to  me." 

"  I  might  have  guessed  as  much!  " 

"  He  alone  could  do  so,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  ad 
dressed  myself  directly  to  him.  At  first,  when  I 
questioned  him  concerning  the  young  Countess's 
family,  he  ill  concealed  his  embarrassment :  her 
position  struck  me  as  strange  ;  young,  beautiful,  and 
alone  in  the  world,  without  relatives  or  guardians 
— all  that  seemed  to  me  singular,  if  not  suspicious. 
I  trembled,  as  the  possibility  of  an  intrigue  flashed 
upon  me;  but  the  Grand  Duke,  to  dissipate  my 
unfounded  suspicion,  told  me  all." 

"And  what  is  your  Highness's  decision?  .  . 
After  such  a  revelation  " 

"  It  in  no  way  changes  my  intentions.  I  shall 
marry  the  lady." 

"Marry  her?  ....  But  no,  your  Highness 
jests." 
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"  Count  Lipandorf,  I  never  jest.  What  is  there, 
then,  so  strange  in  my  determination  ?  The  Grand 
Duke's  father  was  romantic,  and  of  a  roving  dispo 
sition  ;  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  contracted  seve 
ral  left-handed  alliances — Miss  von  Bosenthal  is 
the  issue  of  one  of  those  unions.  I  care  not  for  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  birth  ;  she  is  of  noble  blood  of 
a  princely  race — that  is  all  I  require." 

u  Yes,"  replied  Balthasar,  who  had  concealed  his 
surprise  and  kept  his  countenance,  as  became  an 
experienced  statesman  and  consummate  comedian 
— "  Yes,  I  now  understand ;  and  I  think  as  you  do. 
Your  Highness  has  the  talent  of  bringing  every 
body  over  to  your  way  of  thinking." 

"  The  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune,"  continued 
the  Prince,  "  is  that  the  mother  remained  unknown  : 
she  is  dead,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  family  on  that 
side." 

"  As  your  Highness  says,  it  is  very  fortunate. 
And  doubtless  the  Grand  Duke  is  informed  of  your 
august  intentions  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
marriage?" 

"  No ;  I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  either  to  him 
or  to  the  Countess.  I  reckon  upon  you,  my  dear 
Count,  to  make  my  offer,  to  whose  acceptance  I 
trust  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  obstacle.  I 
give  you  the  rest  of  the  day  to  arrange  every 
thing.  I  will  write  to  Miss  von  Rosenthal ;  I  hope 
to  receive  from  her  own  lips  the  assurance  of  my 
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happiness,  and  I  will  beg  her  to  bring  me  her 
answer  herself,  this  evening,  in  the  summerhouse 
in  the  park.  Lover-like,  you  see — a  rendezvous,  a 
mysterious  interview !  But  come,  Count  Lipan- 
dorf,  lose  no  time ;  a  double  tie  shall  bind  me  to 
your  sovereign.  We  will  sign,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  my  marriage- contract  and  his.  On  that  con 
dition  alone  will  I  grant  him  my  sister's  hand; 
otherwise  I  treat,  this  very  evening,  with  the  envoy 
from  Saxe-Tolpelhausen." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Prince  Maximilian 
had  made  this  overture,  Balthasar  and  Delia  were 
closeted  with  the  Grand  Duke. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Prince  of  Hanau 
was  noted  for  his  obstinacy.  He  would  have  ex 
cellent  reasons  to  oppose  to  all  objections.  To 
confess  the  deception  that  had  been  practised 
upon  him  was  equivalent  to  a  total  and  eternal 
rupture.  But,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  leave  him  in 
his  error,  to  suffer  him  to  marry  an  actress !  it 
was  a  serious  matter.  If  ever  he  discovered  the 
truth,  it  would  be  enough  to  raise  the  entire  Ger 
man  Confederation  against  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nie- 
senstein. 

"  What  is  my  prime  minister's  opinion  ?  "  asked 
the  Grand  Duke. 

"  A  prompt  retreat.  Delia  must  instantly  quit 
the  town;  we  will  devise  an  explanation  of  her 
sudden  departure." 
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"  Yes;  and  this  evening  Prince  Maximilian  will 
sign  his  sister's  marriage -contract  with  the  Elector 
of  Saxe-Tolpelhausen.  My  opinion  is,  that  we  have 
advanced  too  far  to  retreat.  If  the  prince  ever  dis 
covers  the  truth,  he  will  be  the  person  most  in 
terested  to  conceal  it.  Besides,  Miss  Delia  is  an 
orphan — she  has  neither  parents  nor  family.  I 
adopt  her — I  acknowledge  her  as  my  sister." 

"  Your  Highness's  goodness  and  condescension 
"  lisped  the  pretty  prima  donna. 

"You  agree  with  me,  do  you  not.  Miss  Delia?" 
continued  the  Grand  Duke.  "  You  are  resolved  to 
seize  the  good  fortune  thus  offered,  and  to  risk  the 
consequences?" 

"  Yes,  your  Highness." 

The  ladies  will  make  allowance  for  Delia's  faith 
lessness  to  Florival.  How  few  female  heads  would 
not  be  turned  by  the  prospect  of  wearing  a  crown  I 
The  heart's  voice  is  sometimes  mute  in  presence  of 
such  brilliant  temptations.  Besides,  was  not  Flo- 
rival  faithless  ?  Who  could  say  whither  he  might 
be  led  in  the  course  of  the  tender  scenes  he  acted 
with  the  Baroness  Pippinstir?  Prince  Maximilian 
was  neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  he  offered  a 
throne.  Not  only  an  actress,  but  many  a  high 
born  dame,  might  possibly,  in  such  circumstances, 
forget  her  love,  and  think  only  of  her  ambition. 

To  her  credit  be  it  said,  Delia  did  not  yield 
without  some  reluctance  to  the  Grand  Duke's  argu- 
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rnents,  which  Balthasar  backed  with  all  his  elo 
quence  ;  but  she  ended  by  agreeing  to  the  interview 
with  Prince  Maximilian. 

"  I  accept,"  she  resolutely  exclaimed ;  "  I  shall 
be  sovereign  Princess  of  Hanau." 

"  And  I,"  cried  the  Grand  Duke,  "  shall  marry 
Princess  Wilhelmina,  and,  this  very  evening,  poor 
Pippin  stir,  disconcerted  and  defeated,  will  go  back 
to  Saxe-Tolpelhausen." 

"  He  would  have  done  that  in  any  case,"  said 
Balthasar ;  "  for,  this  evening,  Florival  was  to  have 
run  away  with  his  wife." 

"  That  is  carrying  things  rather  far,"  Delia  re 
marked. 

"  Such  a  scandal  is  unnecessary,"  added  the 
Grand  Duke. 

Whilst  awaiting  the  hour  of  her  rendezvous 
with  the  Prince,  Delia,  pensive  and  agitated,  was 
walking  in  the  park,  when  she  came  suddenly  upon 
Florival,  who  seemed  as  much  discomposed  as  her 
self.  In  spite  of  her  newly-born  ideas  of  grandeur, 
she  felt  a  pain  at  her  heart.  With  a  forced  smile, 
and  in  a  tone  of  reproach  and  irony,  she  greeted 
her  former  lover. 

"  A  pleasant  journey  to  you,  Colonel  Florival," 
ehe  said. 

"  I  may  wish  you  the  same,"  replied  Florival ; 
"  for  doubtless  you  will  soon  set  out  for  the  princi 
pality  of  Hanau ! " 
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"  Before  long,  no  doubt." 

"  You  admit  it,  then?" 

"  Where  is  the  harm  ?  The  wife  must  follow  her 
husband — a  princess  must  reign  in  her  dominions/' 

"  Princess  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  Wife  !  In 
what  ridiculous  promises  have  they  induced  you  to 
confide?" 

Florival's  offensive  doubts  were  dissipated  by 
the  formal  explanation  which  Delia  took  malicious 
pleasure  in  giving  him.  A  touching  scene  ensued ; 
the  lovers,  who  had  both  gone  astray  for  a  moment, 
felt  their  former  flame  burn  all  the  more  ardently 
for  its  partial  and  temporary  extinction.  Pardon 
was  mutually  asked  and  granted,  and  ambitious 
dreams  fled  before  a  burst  of  affection. 

"  You  shall  see  whether  I  love  you  or  not,"  said 
Florival  to  Delia.  "  Yonder  comes  Baron  Pippin- 
stir  ;  I  will  take  him  into  the  summer-house ;  a 
closet  is  there,  where  you  can  hide  yourself  to  hear 
what  passes,  and  then  you  shall  decide  my  fate." 

Delia  went  into  the  summer-house,  and  hid  her 
self  in  the  closet.  There  she  overheard  the  follow 
ing  conversation : — 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  Colonel?  "  asked 
the  Baron. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  Excellency  of  an  affair 
that  deeply  concerns  you." 

"  I  am  all  attention ;  but  I  beg  you  to  be  brief; 
I  am  expected  elsewhere." 
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"  So  am  L" 

"  I  must  go  to  the  prime  minister,  to  return  him 
this  draught  of  a  commercial  treaty,  which  I  can 
not  accept." 

"  And  I  must  go  to  the  rendezvous  given  me  in 
this  letter." 

u  The  Baroness's  writiDg!" 

"  Yes,  Baron.  Your  wife  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  write  to  me.  We  set  out  together  to-night ;  the 
Baroness  is  waiting  for  me  in  a  post-chaise." 

"  And  it  is  to  me  you  dare  acknowledge  this 
abominable  project?" 

"  I  am  less  generous  than  you  think.  You  can 
not  but  be  aware  that,  owing  to  an  irregularity  in 
your  marriage-contract,  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  get  it  annulled.  This  we  will  have  done ; 
we  then  obtain  a  divorce,  and  I  marry  the  Baroness. 
You  will,  of  course,  have  to  hand  me  over  her 
dowry — a  million  of  florins — composing,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  your  entire  fortune." 

The  Baron,  more  dead  than  alive,  sank  into  an 
arm-chair.  He  was  struck  speechless. 

"  We  might,  perhaps,  make  some  arrangement, 
Baron,"  continued  Florival.  "  I  am  not  particularly 
bent  upon  becoming  your  wife's  second  husband." 

"Ah,  sirl"  cried  the  ambassador,  "you  restore 
me  to  life!" 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  not  restore  you  the  Baroness, 
except  on  certain  conditions." 
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"  Speak !     What  do  you  demand  ?  " 

"  First,  that  treaty  of  commerce,  which  you  must 
sign  just  as  Count  Lipandorf  has  drawn  it  up. 

"  I  consent  to  do  so." 

"  That  is  not  all ;  you  shall  take  my  place  at  the 
rendezvous,  get  into  the  post-chaise,  and  run  away 
with  your  wife  ;  but  first  you  must  sit  down  at  this 
table  and  write  a  letter,  in  due  diplomatic  form,  to 
Prince  Maximilian,  informing  him  that,  finding  it 
impossible  to  accept  bis  stipulations,  you  are  com 
pelled  to  decline,  in  your  sovereign's  name,  the 
honour  of  his  august  alliance." 

"  But,   Colonel,  remember  that  my  instructions 


"  Very  well,  fulfil  them  exactly ;  be  a  dutiful 
ambassador  and  a  miserable  husband,  ruined,  with 
out  wife  and  without  dowry.  You  will  never  have 
such  another  chance,  Baron !  A  pretty  wife  and  a 
million  of  florins  do  not  fall  to  a  man's  lot  twice  in 
his  life.  But  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you.  I  am 
keeping  the  Baroness  waiting." 

"  I  will  go  to  her.  .  .  .  Give  me  paper,  a  pen,  and 
be  so  good  as  to  dictate.  I  am  so  agitated " 

The  Baron  really  was  in  a  dreadful  fluster.  The 
letter  written,  and  the  treaty  signed,  Florival 
told  his  Excellency  where  he  would  find  the  post- 
chaise. 

"  One  thing  more  you  must  promise  me,"  said 
the  young  man,  "  and  that  is,  that  you  will  behave 
4  K 
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like  a  gentleman  to  your  wife,  and  not  scold  her 
over-much.  Remember  the  flaw  in  the  contract. 
She  may  find  somebody  else  in  whose  favour  to 
cancel  the  document.  Suitors  will  not  be  wanting." 

"What  need  of  a  promise?"  replied  the  poor 
Baron.  "  You  know  very  well  that  my  wife  does 
what  she  likes  with  me.  I  shall  have  to  explain 
my  conduct,  and  ask  her  pardon." 

Pippinstir  departed.  Delia  left  her  hiding-place, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  Floiival. 

"  You  have  behaved  wrell,"  she  said. 

"  That  is  more  than  the  Baroness  will  say." 

"  She  deserves  the  lesson.  It  is  your  turn  to  go 
into  the  closet  and  listen ;  the  Prince  will  be  here 
directly." 

"  I  hear  his  footsteps."  And  Florival  was 
quickly  concealed. 

"  Charming  Countess  !  "  said  the  prince  on  enter 
ing.  "  I  come  to  know  my  fate." 

"  What  does  your  Highness  mean  ?  "  said  Delia, 
pretending  not  to  understand  him. 

"  How  can  you  ask?     Has  not  the  Grand  Duke 
spoken  to  you  ?  " 
:    "  No,  your  Highness." 
•    "  Nor  the  prime  minister  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word.  When  I  received  your  letter,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  asking  you  for  a  private  inter 
view.  I  have  a  favour — a  service — to  implore  of 
your  Highness." 
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"It  is  granted  before  it  is  asked.  I  place  my 
whole  influence  and  power  at  your  feet,  charming 
Countess." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  illustrious  prince.  You 
have  already  shown  me  so  much  kindness,  that  I 
venture  to  ask  you  to  make  a  communication  to  my 
brother,  the  Grand  Duke,  which  I  dare  not  make 
myself.  I  want  you  to  inform  him  that  I  have  been 
for  three  months  privately  married  to  Count  Reins- 
berg." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  cried  Maximilian,  falling  into 
the  arm-chair  in  which  Pippinstir  had  recently  re 
clined.  On  recovering  from  the  shock,  the  prince 
rose  again  to  his  feet. 

"  'Tis  well,  madam,"  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice. 
"  'Tis  well !  " 

And  he  left  the  summer-house. 

After  reading  Baron  Pippinstir's  letter,  Prince 
Maximilian  fell  a-thinking.  It  was  not  the  Grand 
Duke's  fault  if  the  Countess  of  Rosenthal  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  of  Hanau.  There  was  an  insur 
mountable  obstacle.  Then  the  precipitate  depar 
ture  of  the  ambassador  of  Saxe-Tolpelhausen  was 
an  affront  which  demanded  instant  vengeance.  And 
the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  was  a  most  estimable  sove 
reign,  skilful,  energetic,  and  blessed  with  wise  coun 
cillors  ;  the  Princess  Wilhelmina  liked  him,  arid 
thought  nothing  could  compare,  for  pleasantness, 
with  his  lively  court,  where  all  the  men  were  ami- 
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able,  and  all  the  women  charming.  These  various 
motives  duly  weighed,  the  Prince  made  up  his 
mind,  and  next  day  was  signed  the  marriage-con 
tract  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Niesenstein  and  the 
Princess  Wilhelmiria  of  Hanau. 

Three  days  later  the  marriage  itself  was  cele 
brated. 

The  play  was  played  out. 

The  actors  had  performed  their  parts  with  wit, 
intelligence,  and  a  noble  disinterestedness.  They 
took  their  leave  of  the  Grand  Duke,  leaving  him 
with  a  rich  and  pretty  wife,  a  powerful  brother-in- 
law,  a  serviceable  alliance,  and  a  commercial  treaty 
which  could  not  fail  to  replenish  his  treasury. 

Embassies,  special  missions,  banishment,  were 
alleged  to  the  Grand  Duchess  as  the  causes  of  their 
departure.  Then  an  amnesty  was  published  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  ;  the  gates  of  the  fortress 
of  Zwingeriberg  opened,  and  the  former  courtiers 
resumed  their  respective  posts. 

The  reviving  fortunes  of  the  Grand  Duke  were  a 
eure  guarantee  of  their  fidelity. 
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\MAGA.    AUGUST  1829.] 

AT  the  foot  of  the  long  range  of  the  Mendip  hills, 
standeth  a  village,  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
we  shall  conceal  the  precise  locality  of,  hy  bestow 
ing  thereon  the  appellation  of  Stockwell.  It  lieth 
in  a  nook,  or  indentation,  of  the  mountain  ;  and  its 
population  may  be  said,  in  more  than  one  sense  of 
the  word,  to  be  extremely  dense,  being  confined 
within  narrow  limits  by  rocky  and  sterile  ground, 
and  a  brawling  stream,  which  ever  and  anon  as 
sumes  the  aspect  of  an  impetuous  river,  and  then 
dwindles  away  into  a  plaything  for  the  little  boys 
to  hop  over.  The  principal  trade  of  the  Stockwell- 
ites  is  in  coals,  which  certain  of  the  industrious 
operative  natives  sedulously  employ  themselves  in 
extracting  from  our  mother  earth,  while  others  are 
engaged  in  conveying  the  "  black  diamonds "  to 
various  adjacent  towns,  in  carts  of  sundry  shapes 
and  dimensions.  The  horses  engaged  in  this  traffic 
are  of  the  Kosinante  species,  and,  too  often,  literally* 
raw-boned  ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  sometimes  a  griev 
ous  sight  to  see  them  tugging,  and  a  woful  thing 
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to  hear  their  masters  swearing,  when  mounting  a 
steep  ascent  with  one  of  the  aforesaid  loads. 

Wherever  a  civilised  people  dwell,  there  must  be 
trade  ;  and,  consequently,  Stockwell  hath  its  various 
artisans,  who  ply,  each  in  his  vocation,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  others  ;  and,  moreover,  it  hath  its  inn, 
or  public  house,  a  place  of  no  small  importance, 
having  for  its  sign  a  swinging  creaking  board, 
whereon  is  emblazoned  the  effigy  of  a  roaring,  red, 
and  rampant  Lion.  High  towering  above  the  said 
Lion,  are  the  branches  of  a  solitary  elm,  the  foot  of 
which  is  encircled  by  a  seat,  especially  convenient 
for  those  guests  whose  taste  it  is  to  "  blow  a  cloud  " 
in  the  open  air ;  and  it  is  of  two  individuals,  who 
were  much  given  thereon  to  enjoy  their  "  otium  cum 
dignitate"  that  we  are  about  to  speak. 

George  Syms  had  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  the 
shoemaking  and  cobbling  line  (though  latterly  two 
oppositionists  had  started  against  him),  and  Peter 
Brown  was  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world,  being 
"the  man  wot"  shod  the  raw-boned  horses  before 
mentioned,  "  him  and  his  father,  and  grandfather," 
as  the  parish-clerk  said,  "  for  time  immemorial." 
These  two  worthies  were  regaling  themselves,  as 
was  their  wonted  custom,  each  with  his  pint,  upon 
a  small  table,  which  was  placed,  for  their  accommo- 
'  dation,  before  the  said  bench.  It  was  a  fine  even 
ing  in  the  last  autumn  ;  and  we  could  say  a  great 
deal  about  the  beautiful  tints  which  the  beams  of 
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the  setting  sun  shed  upon  the  hills'  side,  and  undu 
lating  distant  outline,  and  how  the  clouds  appeared 
of  a  fiery  red,  and,  anon,  of  a  pale  yellow,  had  we 
leisure  for  description ;  but  neither  George  Synis 
nor  Peter  Brown  heeded  these  matters,  and  our  pre 
sent  business  is  with  them. 

They  had  discussed  all  the  village  news — the 
last  half  of  the  last  pipe  had  been  puffed  in  silence, 
and  they  Were  reduced  to  the  dilemma  wherein 
many  a  brace  of  intimate  friends  have  found  them 
selves — they  had  nothing  to  talk  about.  Each  had 
observed  three  times  that  it  was  very  hot,  and  each 
had  responded  three  times — "  Yes,  it  is."  They 
were  at  a  perfect  stand- still — they  shook  out  the 
ashes  from  their  pipes,  and  yawned  simultaneously. 
They  felt  that  indulgence,  however  grateful,  is  apt 
to  cloy,  even  under  the  elm-tree,  and  the  red  ram 
pant  lion.  But,  as  Doctor  Watts  says, 

"Satan  finds  some  mischief  still, 
For  idle  hands  to  do," 

and  they  agreed  to  have  "another  pint,"  which 
Sally,  who  was  ever  ready  at  their  bidding,  brought 
forthwith,  and  then  they  endeavoured  to  rally  ;  but 
the  effort  was  vain — the  thread  of  conversation  was 
broken,  and  they  could  not  connect  it,  and  so  they 
sipped  and  yawned,  till  Peter  Brown  observed,  "  It 
is  getting  dark." — "  Ay,"  replied  George  Syms. 

At  this  moment  an  elderly  stranger,  of  a  shabby- 
genteel  appearance,  approached  the  Lion,  and  in- 
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quired  the  road  to  an  adjoining  village.  "You  are 
late,  sir,"  said  George  Syms. — "  Yes,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  I  am  ; "  and  he  threw  himself  on  the 
bench,  and  took  off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  fore 
head,  and  observed,  that  it  was  very  sultry,  and  he 
was  quite  tired. — "This  is  a  good  house,"  said 
Peter  Brown ;  "  and  if  you  are  not  obliged  to  go 
on,  I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you." — "  It  makes  little 
difference  to  me,"  replied  the  stranger;  "and  so, 
as  I  find  myself  in  good  company,  here  goes  !"  and 
he  began  to  call  about  him,  notwithstanding  his 
shabby  appearance,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  his  way. — "  Three 
make  good  company,"  observed  Peter  Brown. — 
"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  stranger.  "Holla  there  1  bring 
me  another  pint !  This  walk  has  made  me  con 
foundedly  thirsty.  You  may  as  well  make  it  a  pot 
— and  be  quick  !" 

Messrs  Brown  and  Syms  were  greatly  pleased 
with  this  additional  guest  at  their  symposium ;  and 
the  trio  sat  and  talked  of  the  wind,  and  the  weather, 
and  the  roads,  arid  the  coal  trade,  and  drank  and 
smoked  to  their  hearts'  content,  till  again  time 
began  to  hang  heavy,  and  then  the  stranger  asked 
the  two  friends,  if  ever  they  played  at  teetotum. — 
"Play  at  what?"  asked  Peter  Brown.— "  Play  at 
what?"  inquired  George  Syms. — "  At  tee-to-tum," 
replied  the  stranger,  gravely  taking  a  pair  of  spec 
tacles  from  one  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  and  the 
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machine  in  question  from  the  other.  "It  is  an 
excellent  game,  I  assure  you.  Eare  sport,  my 
masters  I"  and  he  forthwith  began  to  spin  his  tee 
totum  upon  the  table,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of 
George  Syms  and  Peter  Brown,  who  opined  that 
the  potent  ale  of  the  ramping  Ked  Lion  had  done 
its  office.  "  Only  see  how  the  little  fellow  runs 
about ! "  cried  the  stranger,  in  apparent  ecstasy. 
"  Holla,  there  !  Bring  a  lantern  !  There  he  goes, 
round  and  round — and  now  he's  asleep — and  now  he 
begins  to  reel — wiggle  waggle — down  he  tumbles  ! 
What  colour,  for  a  shilling?" — "  I  don't  understand 
the  game,"  said  Peter  Brown. — "  Nor  I,  neither," 
quoth  George  Syms;  "but  it  seems  easy  enough 
to  learn." — "Oh,  ho!"  said  the  stranger;  "you 
think  so,  do  you  ?  But,  let  me  tell  you,  that  there's 
a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  you  imagine.  There 
he  is,  you  see,  with  as  many  sides  as  a  modern 
politician,  and  as  many  colours  as  an  Algerine. 
Come,  let  us  have  a  game  !  This  is  the  way  ! "  and 
he  again  set  the  teetotum  in  motion,  and  capered 
about  in  exceeding  glee. — "He,  he,  he!"  uttered 
George  Syms  ;  and  "  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  exclaimed  Peter 
Brown ;  and,  being  wonderfully  tickled  with  the 
oddity  of  the  thing,  they  were  easily  persuaded  by 
the  stranger  just  to  take  a  game  together  for  five 
minutes,  while  he  stood  by  as  umpire,  with  a  stop 
watch  in  his  hand. 

Nothing  can  be  much  easier  than  spinning  a  tee- 
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totum,  yet  our  two  Stock wellites  could  scarcely 
-manage  the  thing  for  laughing  ;  but  the  stranger 
stood  by,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  looking  alter 
nately  at  his  watch  and  the  table,  with  as  much 
serious  interest  as  though  he  had  been  witnessing, 
and  was  bound  to  furnish,  a  report  of  a  prize-fight, 
or  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

When  precisely  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  al 
though  it  was  Peter  Brown's  spin,  and  the  teeto 
tum  was  yet  going  its  rounds,  and  George  Syms 
had  called  out  yellow,  the  old  gentleman  demurely 
took  it  from  the  table  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  and 
then,  returning  his  watch  to  his  fob,  walked  away 
into  the  Ked  Lion,  without  saying  so  much  as 
good-night.  The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other 
in  surprise,  and  then  indulged  in  a  very  loud  and 
hearty  fit  of  laughter  ;  and  then  paid  their  reckon 
ing,  arid  went  away,  exceedingly  merry,  which  they 
would  not  have  been,  had  they  understood  properly 
what  they  had  been  doing. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  stranger  had  entered  the 
house,  and  began  to  be  "very  funny"  with  Mrs 
Philpot,  the  landlady  of  the  Eed  Lion,  and  Sally, 
the  purveyor  of  beer  to  the  guests  thereof;  and  he 
found  it  not  very  difficult  to  persuade  them  likewise 
to  take  a  game  at  teetotum  for  five  minutes,  which 
he  terminated  in  the  same  unceremonious  way  as 
that  under  the  tree,  and  then  desired  to  be  shown 
the  room  wherein  he  was  to  sleep.  Mrs  Philpot 
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immediately,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  jumped 
up  with  great  alacrity,  lighted  a  candle,  and1  con 
ducted  her  guest  to  his  apartment;  while  Sally, 
contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  reclined  herself  in 
her  mistress's  great  arm-chair,  yawned  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Heigho  !  its  getting 
very  late  !  I  wish  my  husband  would  come  home  ! " 
Now,  although  we  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
those  who  cannot  keep  a  secret  of  importance,  we 
are  not  fond  of  useless  mysteries,  and  therefore 
think  proper  to  tell  the  reader  that  the  teetotum 
in  question  had  the  peculiar  property  of  causing 
those  who  played  therewith  to  lose  all  remem 
brance  of  their  former  character,  and  to  adopt  that 
of  their  antagonists  in  the  game.  During  the  pro 
cess  of  spinning,  the  personal  identity  of  the  two 
players  was  completely  changed.  Now,  on  the 
evening  of  this  memorable  day,  Jacob  Philpot,  the 
landlord  of  the  rampant  Bed  Lion,  had  spent  a  few 
convivial  hours  with  mine  host  of  the  Blue  Boar, 
a  house  011  the  road-side,  about  two  miles  from 
Stookwell;  and  the  two  publicans  had  discussed 
the  ale,  grog,  and  tobacco  in  the  manner  customary 
with  Britons,  whose  insignia  are  roaring  rampant 
red  lions,  green  dragons,  blue  boars,  &c.  There 
fore,  when  Jacob  came  home,  he  began  to  call  about 
him,  with  the  air  of  one  who  purposeth  that  his 
arrival  shall  be  no  secret ;  and  very  agreeably  sur 
prised  was  he  when  Mrs  Philpot  ran  out  from  the 
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house,  and  assisted  him  to  dismount,  for  Jacob  was 
somewhat  rotund ;  and  yet  more  did  he  marvel 
when,  instead  of  haranguing  him  in  a  loud  voice 
(as  she  had  whilom  done  on  similar  occasions, 
greatly  to  his  discomfiture),  she  good-humouredly 
said  that  she  would  lead  his  nag  to  the  stable,  and 
then  go  and  call  Philip  the  ostler.  "Humph!" 
said  the  host  of  the  Lion,  leaning  with  his  back 
against  the  door-post,  "  after  a  calm  comes  a  storm. 
She'll  make  up  for  this  presently,  I'll  warrant." 
But  Mrs  Philpot  put  up  the  horse,  and  called  Philip, 
and  then  returned  in  peace  and  quietness,  and 
attempted  to  pass  into  the  house,  without  uttering 
a  word  to  her  lord  and  master. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear?"  asked 
Jacob  Philpot;  "  a'n't  you  well?"— "Yes,  sir," 
replied  Mrs  Philpot,  "very  well,  I  thank  you.  But 
pray  take  away  your  leg,  and  let  me  go  into  the 
house." — "  But  didn't  you  think  I  was  very  late  ?" 
asked  Jacob. — "  Oh  !  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs 
Philpot ;  "  when  gentlemen  get  together,  they 
don't  think  how  time  goes."  Poor  Jacob  was  quite 
delighted,  and,  as  it  was  dusk,  and  by  no  means,  as 
he  conceived,  a  scandalous  proceeding,  he  forthwith 
put  one  arm  round  Mrs  Philpot's  neck,  and  stole  a 
kiss,  whereat  she  said,  "  Oh  dear  me  !  how  could 
you  think  of  doing  such  a  thing?"  and  immediately 
squeezed  herself  past  him,  and  ran  into  the  house, 
where  Sally  sat,  in  the  arm-chair  before  mentioned, 
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with,  a  handkerchief  over  her  head,  pretending  to 
be  asleep. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  said  Jacob  to  his  wife,  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  in  such  good-humour.  You  shall 
make  me  a  glass  of  rum  and  water,  and  take  some 
of  it  yourself." — "  I  must  go  into  the  back  kitchen 
for  some  water,  then,"  replied  his  wife,  and  away 
she  ran,  and  Jacob  followed  her,  marvelling  still 
more  at  her  unusual  alacrity.  "  My  dear,"  quoth 
he,  "  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,"  and 
again  he  put  his  arm  round  her  neck.  "  La,  sir!" 
she  cried,  "  if  you  don't  let  me  go,  I'll  call  out,  I 
declare."— " He,  he— ha,  ha!"  said  Jacob;  "call 
out !  that's  a  good  one,  however !  a  man's  wife 
calling  out  because  her  husband's  a-going  to  kiss 
her!"— "What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs  Phil- 
pot  ;  "  I'm  sure  it's  a  shame  to  use  a  poor  girl  so!" 
— "  A  poor  girl  1 "  exclaimed  the  landlord,  "  ahem  ! 
was  once,  mayhap." — "I  don't  value  your  insiniva- 
tions  that,"  said  Mrs  Philpot,  snapping  her  fingers ; 
"  I  wonder  what  you  take  me  for  ! '' — "  So  ho  I  " 
thought  her  spouse,  "she's  come  to  herself  now; 
I  thought  it  was  all  a  sham ;  but  I'll  coax  her  a 
bit ;  "  so  he  fell  in  with  her  apparent  whim,  and 
called  her  a  good  girl ;  but  still  she  resisted  his 
advances,  and  asked  him  what  he  took  her  for. 
"  Take  you  for !  "  cried  Jacob,  "  why,  for  my 
own  dear  Sally  to  be  sure,  so  don't  make  any  more 
fuss."  —  "I  have  a  great  mind  to  run  out  of 
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the  house,"  said  she,  "  and  never  enter  it  any 
more." 

This  threat  gave  no  sort  of  alarm  to  Jacob,  but  it 
somewhat  tickled  his  fancy,  and  he  indulged  him 
self  in  a  very  hearty  laugh,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
good-humouredly  told  her  to  go  to  bed,  and  he 
would  follow  her  presently,  as  soon  as  he  had 
looked  after  his  horse,  and  pulled  off  his  boots. 
This  proposition  was  no  sooner  made,  than  the  good 
man's  ears  were  suddenly  grasped  from  behind,  and 
his  head  was  shaken  and  twisted  about,  as  though 
it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  assailant  to  wrench 
it  from  his  shoulders.  Mrs  Philpot  instantly  made 
her  escape  from  the  kitchen,  leaving  her  spouse  in 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  Sally,  who,  under  the  in 
fluence  of  the  teetotum  delusion,  was  firmly  per 
suaded  that  she  was  justly  inflicting  wholesome 
discipline  upon  her  husband,  whom  she  had,  as  she 
conceived,  caught  in  the  act  of  making  love  to  the 
maid.  Sally  was  active  and  strong,  and  Jacob 
Philpot  was,  as  before  hinted,  somewhat  obese, 
and,  withal,  not  in  excellent  "  wind ;  "  consequently 
it  was  some  time  ere  he  could  disengage  himself; 
and  then  he  stood  panting  and  blowing,  and  utterly 
lost  in  astonishment,  while  Sally  saluted  him  with 
divers  appellations,  which  it  would  not  be  seemly 
here  to  set  down. 

When  Jacob  did  find  his  tongue,  however,  he 
answered  her  much  in  the  same  style ;  and  added, 
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that  lie  had  a  great  mind  to  lay  a  stick  about  her 
back.  "  What !  strike  a  woman !  Eh — would  you, 
you  coward  ?  "  and  immediately  she  darted  forward, 
and,  as  she  termed  it,  put  her  mark  upon  him  with 
her  nails,  whereby  his  rubicund  countenance  was 
greatly  disfigured,  and  his  patience  entirely  ex 
hausted  :  but  Sally  was  too  nimble,  and  made  her 
escape  up  stairs.  So  the  landlord  of  the  Ked  Lion, 
having  got  rid  of  the  two  mad  or  drunken  women, 
very  philosophically  resolved  to  sit  down  for  half 
an  hour  by  himself,  to  think  over  the  business, 
while  he  took  his  "  night-cap."  He  had  scarcely 
brewed  the  ingredients,  when  he  was  roused  by  a 
rap  at  the  window ;  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  of 
"who's  there?"  he  recognised  the  voice  of  his 
neighbour,  George  Syms,  and,  of  course,  immedi 
ately  admitted  him ;  for  George  was  a  good  cus 
tomer,  and,  consequently,  welcome  at  all  hours. 
"  My  good  friend,"  said  Syms,  "  I  daresay  you  are 
surprised  to  see  me  here  at  this  time  of  night ;  but 
I  can't  get  into  my  own  house.  My  wife  is  drunk, 
I  believe." — "  And  so  is  mine,"  quoth  the  landlord; 
"  so,  sit  you  down  and  make  yourself  comfortable. 
Hang  me  if  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed  to-night  I"  "No 
more  will  I,"  said  Syms ;  "  I've  got  a  job  to  do  early 
in  the  morning,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready  for  it." 
So  the  two  friends  sat  down,  and  had  scarcely  be 
gun  to  enjoy  themselves,  when  another  rap  was 
heard  at  the  window,  and  mine  host  recognised  the 
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voice  of  Peter  Brown,  who  came  with  the  same 
complaint  against  his  wife,  and  was  easily  per 
suaded  to  join  the  party,  each  declaring  that  the 
women  must  have  contrived  to  meet,  during  their 
absence  from  home,  and  all  get  fuddled  together. 
Matters  went  on  pleasantly  enough  for  some  time, 
while  they  continued  to  rail  against  the  women ; 
but,  when  that  subject  was  exhausted,  George 
Syms,  the  shoemaker,  began  to  talk  about  shoeing 
horses  ;  and  Peter  Brown,  the  blacksmith,  averred 
that  he  could  make  a  pair  of  jockey  boots  with  any 
man  for  fifty  miles  round.  The  host  of  the  ram 
pant*  Ked  Lion  considered  these  things  at  first  as 
a  sort  of  joke,  which  he  had  no  doubt,  from  such 
good  customers,  was  exceedingly  good,  though  he 
could  not  exactly  comprehend  it ;  but  when  Peter 
Brown  answered  to  the  name  of  George  Syms,  and 
George  Syms  responded  to  that  of  Peter  Brown,  he 
was  somewhat  more  bewildered,  and  could  not  help 
thinking  that  his  guests  had  drunk  quite  enough. 
He,  however,  satisfied  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  that  was  no  business  of  his,  and  that  "  a  man 
must  live  by  his  trade."  With  the  exception  of 
these  apparent  occasional  cross  purposes,  conversa 
tion  went  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under 
existing  circumstances ;  and  the  three  unfortunate 
husbands  sat  and  talked,  and  drank,  and  smoked, 
till  tired  nature  cried,  "  Hold,  enough  I" 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs  George   Syms,  who  had 
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been  much  scandalised  at  the  appearance  of  Peter 
Brown  beneath  her  bedroom  window,  whereinto  he 
vehemently  solicited  admittance,  altogether  in  the 
most  public  and  unblushing  manner;  she,  poor 
soul !  lay  for  an  hour  much  disturbed  in  her  mind, 
and  pondering  on  the  extreme  impropriety  of  Mr 
Brown's  conduct,  and  its  probable  consequences. 
She  then  began  to  wonder  where  her  own  goodman 
could  be  staying  so  late ;  and  after  much  tossing 
and  tumbling  to  and  fro,  being  withal  a  woman  of 
a  warm  imagination,  she  discerned  in  her  mind's 
eye  divers  scenes  which  might  probably  be  then 
acting,  and  in  which  George  Syms  appeared  to  be 
taking  a  part  that  did  not  at  all  meet  her  approba 
tion.  Accordingly  she  arose,  and  throwing  her 
garments  about  her  with  a  degree  of  elegant  negli 
gence  for  which  the  ladies  of  Stockwell  have  long 
been  celebrated,  she  incontinently  went  to  the  house 
of  Peter  Brown,  at  whose  bedroom  window  she  per 
ceived  a  head.  With  the  intuitive  knowledge  of 
costume  possessed  by  ladies  in  general,  she  in 
stantly,  through  the  murky  night,  discovered  that 
the  cap  on  the  said  head  was  of  the  female  gender; 
and  therefore  boldly  went  up  thereunto  and  said, 
"Mrs  Brown,  have  you  seen  anything  of  my  hus 
band?" — "What!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Brown,  "haven't 
you  seen  him?  Well,  I'd  have  you  see  after  him 
pretty  quickly,  for  he  was  here,  just  where  you 
stand  now,  more  than  two  hours  ago,  talking  all 
4  L 
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manner  of  nonsense  to  me,  and  calling  me  his  dear 
Betsy,  so  that  I  was  quite  ashamed  of  him!  But 
howsomever,  you  needn't  be  uneasy  about  me,  for 
you  know  I  wouldn't  do  anything  improper  on 
no  account.  But  have  you  seen  anything  of  my 
Peter?" — "I  believe  I  have,"  replied  Mrs  Syms, 
and  immediately  related  the  scandalous  conduct 
of  the  smith  beneath  her  window ;  and  then  the 
two  ladies  agreed  to  sally  forth  in  search  of  their 
two  "worthless,  good-for-nothing,  drunken  hus 
bands." 

Now  it  is  a  custom  with  those  who  get  their  liv 
ing  by  carrying  coal,  when  they  are  about  to  con 
vey  it  to  any  considerable  distance,  to  commence 
their  journey  at  such  an  hour  as  to  reach  the  first 
turnpike  a  little  after  midnight,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  go  out  and  return  home  within  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
the  toll,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay 
twice.  This  is  the  secret  of  those  apparently  lazy 
fellows  whom  the  Bath  ladies  and  dandies  some 
times  view  with  horror  and  surprise,  sleeping  in 
the  day-time,  in,  on,  or  under  carts,  benches,  or 
waggons.  It  hath  been  our  lot,  when  in  the  city  of 
waters,  to  hear  certain  of  these  theoretical  "  poli 
tical  economists  "  remark  somewhat  harshly  on  this 
mode  of  taking  a  siesta.  We  should  recommend 
them  henceforth  to  attend  to  the  advice  of  Peter 
Pindar,  and — 
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"  Mind  what  they  read  in  godly  books, 
And  not  take  people  by  their  looks ;  " 

for  they  would  not  be  pleased  to  be  judged  in  that 
manner  themselves  ;  and  the  poor  fellows  in  ques 
tion  have  generally  been  travelling  all  night,  not 
in  a  mail-coach,  but  walking  over  rough  roads,  and 
assisting  their  weary  and  overworked  cavalry  up 
and  down  a  succession  of  steep  hills. 

In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  two  forsaken 
matrons  encountered  Moses  Brown,  a  first  cousin  of 
Peter's,  who  had  just  despatched  his  waggoner  on 
a  commercial  enterprise  of  the  description  just 
alluded  to.  Moses  had  heard  voices  as  he  passed 
the  Lion ;  and  being  somewhat  of  a  curious  turn, 
had  discovered,  partly  by  listening,  and  partly  by 
the  aid  of  certain  cracks,  holes,  and  ill-fitting  joints 
in  the  shutters,  who  the  gentlemen  were  whose 
goodwill  and  pleasure  it  was  "  to  vex  the  dull  ear 
of  night"  with  their  untimely  mirth.  Moses,  more 
over,  was  a  meek  man,  and  professed  to  be  ex 
tremely  sorry  for  the  two  good  women  who  had 
two  such  roaring,  rattling  blades  for  their  hus 
bands  :  for,  by  this  time,  the  bacchanalians,  having 
exhausted  their  conversational  powers,  had  com 
menced  a  series  of  songs.  So,  under  his  guidance, 
the  ladies  reconnoitred  the  drunken  trio  through  the 
cracks,  holes,  and  ill-fitting  joints  aforesaid. 

Poor  George  Syms  was  by  this  time  regularly 
"done  up,"  and  dozing  in  his  chair;  but  Peter 
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Brown,  the  smith,  was  still  in  his  glory,  and  sing 
ing  in  no  small  voice  a  certain  song,  which  was  by 
no  means  fitting  to  be  chanted  in  the  ear  of  his 
spouse.  As  for  Jacob  Philpot,  the  landlord,  he  sat 
erect  in  his  chair  with  the  dogged  resolution  of  a 
man  who  feels  that  he  is  at  his  post,  and  is  deter 
mined  to  be  "  no  starter."  At  this  moment  Sally 
made  her  appearance  in  the  room,  in  the  same  sort 
of  dishabille  as  that  worn  by  the  ladies  at  the  win 
dow,  and  commenced  a  very  unceremonious  ha 
rangue  to  George  Syms  and  Peter  Brown,  telling 
them  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves 
not  to  have  been  at  home  hours  ago  ;  "  as  for  this 
fellow,"  said  she,  giving  poor  Philpot  a  tremendous 
box  on  the  ear,  "I'll  make  him  remember  it,  I'll 
warrant."  Jacob  hereupon  arose  in  great  wrath; 
but  ere  he  could  ascertain  precisely  the  exact 
centre  of  gravity,  Sally  settled  his  position  by  an 
other  cuff,  which  made  his  eyes  twinkle,  and  sent 
him  reeling  back  into  his  seat.  Seeing  these  things, 
the  ladies  without  began,  as  fox-hunters  say,  to 
"  give  tongue,"  and  vociferously  demanded  admit 
tance  ;  whereupon  Mrs  Philpot  put  her  head  out 
from  a  window  above,  and  told  them  that  she 
would  be  down  and  let  them  in  in  a  minute,  and 
that  it  was  a  great  pity  gentlemen  should  ever  get 
too  much  beer  :  and  then  she  popped  in  her  head, 
and  in  less  than  the  stipulated  time,  ran  down 
stairs  and  opened  the  street  door ;  and  so  the  wives 
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were  admitted  to  their  delinquent  husbands;  but 
meek  Moses  Brown  went  his  way,  having  a  wife 
at  home,  and  having  no  desire  to  abide  the  storm 
which  he  saw  was  coming. 

Peter  Brown  was,  as  we  said  before,  in  high 
feather;  and  therefore,  when  he  saw  Mrs  Syms, 
whom  he  (acting  under  the  teetotum  delusion) 
mistook  for  the  wife  of  his  own  particular  bosom, 
he  gaily  accosted  her,  "Ah,  old  girl! — Is  it  you? 
What!  you've  come  to  your  senses,  eh?  slept  it 
off,  I  suppose.  Well,  well ;  never  mind !  Forgive 
and  forget,  I  say.  I  never  saw  you  so  before,  I 
will  say  that  for  you,  however.  So  give  us  a  buss, 
old  girl!  and  let  us  go  home  ;"  and  without  cere 
mony  he  began  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
whereupon  the  real  Mrs  Brown  flew  to  Mrs  Syms' 
assistance,  and  by  hanging  round  Peter's  neck, 
enabled  her  friend  to  escape.  Mrs  Syms,  imme 
diately  she  was  released,  began  to  shake  up  her 
drowsy  George,  who,  immediately  he  opened  his 
eyes,  scarcely  knowing  where  he  was,  marvelled 
much  to  find  himself  thus  handled  by,  as  he  sup 
posed,  his  neighbour's  wife ;  but  with  the  maudlin 
cunning  of  a  drunken  man,  he  though  it  was  an 
excellent  joke,  and  therefore  threw  his  arms  round 
her,  and  began  to  hug  her  with  a  wondrous  and 
unusual  degree  of  fondness,  whereby  the  poor 
woman  was  much  affected,  and  called  him  her  dear 
George,  and  said  she  knew  it  was  not  his  fault,  but 
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"  all  along  of  that  brute,"  pointing  to  Peter  Brown, 
that  he  had  drunk  himself  into  such  a  state.  "  Come 
along,  my  dear,"  she  concluded,  "let  us  go  and  leave 
him — I  don't  care  if  I  never  see  him  any  more." 

The  exasperation  of  Peter  Brown,  at  seeing  and 
hearing,  as  he  imagined,  his  own  wife  act  and  speak 
in  this  shameful  manner  before  his  face,  may  be 
"  more  easily  imagined  than  described  j  "  but  his 
genuine  wife,  who  belonged,  as  he  conceived,  to 
the  drunken  man,  hung  so  close  about  his  neck 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  escape.  George 
Syms,  however,  was  utterly  unable  to  rise,  and 
sat,  with  an  idiot-like  simper  upon  his  face,  as 
if  giving  himself  up  to  a  pleasing  delusion,  while 
his  wife  wras  patting,  and  coaxing,  and  whee 
dling  him  in  every  way,  to  induce  him  to  get 
upon  his  legs  and  try  to  go  home.  At  length, 
as  he  vacantly  stared  about,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Mrs  Brown,  whom,  to  save  repetition,  we  may 
as  well  call  his  teetotum  wife,  hanging  about  his 
neighbour's  neck.  This  sight  effectually  roused 
him,  and  before  Mrs  Syms  was  aware  of  his  inten 
tion,  he  started  up  and  ran  furiously  at  Peter 
Brown,  who  received  him  much  in  the  manner  that 
might  be  expected,  with  a  salutation  in  "the  bread 
basket,"  which  sent  him  reeling  on  the  floor.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  Mrs  Syms  took  the  part  of  her 
fallen  husband,  and  put  her  mark  upon  Mr  Peter 
Brown  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mrs  Peter  Brown 
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took  the  part  of  her  spouse,  and  commenced  an 
attack  on  Mrs  Syms. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sally  had  not  been  idle.  After 
chastening  Jacob  Philpot  to  her  heart's  content, 
she,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs  Philpot  and  Philip 
the  hostler,  who  was  much  astonished  to  hear  her 
"order  the  mistress  about,"  conveyed  him up-stairs, 
where  he  was  deposited,  as  he  was,  upon  a  spare 
bed,  to  "  take  his  chance,"  as  she  said,  "  and  sleep 
off  his  drunken  fit."  Sally  then  returned  to  the 
scene  of  strife,  and  desired  the  "company"  to  go 
about  their  business,  for  she  should  not  allow  any 
thing  more  to  be  "  called  for"  that  night.  Having 
said  this  with  an  air  of  authority,  she  left  the  room ; 
and  though  Mrs  Syms  and  Mrs  Brown  were  greatly 
surprised  thereat,  they  said  nothing,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  own  appear 
ance,  and  had  matters  of  more  importance  than 
Sally's  eccentricity  to  think  of,  as  Mrs  Syms  had 
been  cruelly  wounded  in  her  new  shawl,  which  she 
had  imprudently  thrown  over  her  shoulders  ;  and 
the  left  side  of  the  lace  on  Mrs  Brown's  cap  had 
been  torn  away  in  the  recent  conflict.  Mrs  Philpot, 
enacting  her  part  as  the  teetotum  Sally  of  the  night, 
besought  the  ladies  to  go  home,  and  leave  the 
gentlemen  to  sleep  where  they  were — i.e.  upon  the 
floor — till  the  morning  :  for  Peter  Brown,  notwith 
standing  the  noise  he  had  made,  was  as  incapable 
of  standing  as  the  quieter  George  Syms.  So  the 
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women  dragged  them  into  separate  corners  of  the 
room,  placed  pillows  under  their  heads,  and  threw 
a  blanket  over  each,  and  then  left  them  to  repose. 
The  two  disconsolate  wives  each  forthwith  departed 
to  her  own  lonely  pillow,  leaving  Mrs  Philpot  par 
ticularly  puzzled  at  the  deference  with  which  they 
had  treated  her,  by  calling  her  "  Madam,"  as  if  she 
was  mistress  of  the  house. 

Leaving  them  all  to  their  slumbers,  we  must  now 
say  a  word  or  two  about  the  teetotum,  the  proper 
ties  of  which  were  to  change  people's  characters, 
spinning  the  mind  of  one  man  or  woman  into  the 
body  of  another.  The  duration  of  the  delusion, 
caused  by  this  droll  game  of  the  old  gentleman's, 
depended  upon  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the 
diversion ;  and  five  minutes  was  the  specific  period 
for  causing  it  to  last  till  the  next  sunrise  or  sun 
set  after  the  change  had  been  effected.  Therefore, 
when  the  morning  came,  Mrs  Philpot  and  Sally,  and 
Peter  Brown  and  George  Syms,  all  came  to  their 
senses.  The  two  latter  went  quietly  home,  with 
aching  heads  and  very  confused  recollections  of  the 
preceding  evening ;  and  shortly  after  their  depart 
ure  Mrs  Philpot  awoke  in  great  astonishment  at 
finding  herself  in  the  garret ;  and  Sally  was  equally 
surprised,  and  much  alarmed,  at  finding  herself  in 
her  mistress's  room,  from  which  she  hastened  in 
quick  time,  leaving  all  things  in  due  order. 

The  elderly  stranger  made  his  appearance  soon 
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after,  and  appeared  to  have  brushed  up  his  shabby- 
genteel  clothes,  for  he  really  looked  much  more 
respectable  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  He 
ordered  his  breakfast,  and  sat  down  thereto  very 
quietly,  and  asked  for  the  newspaper,  and  pulled 
out  his  spectacles,  and  began  to  con  the  politics  of 
the  day  much  at  his  ease,  no  one  having  the  least 
suspicion  that  he  and  his  teetotum  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  uproar  at  the  Eed  Lion.  In  due 
time  the  landlord  made  his  appearance,  with  sundry 
marks  of  violence  upon  his  jolly  countenance,  and, 
after  due  obeisance  made  to  his  respectable-looking 
guest,  took  the  liberty  of  telling  Ms  spouse  that  he 
should  insist  upon  her  sending  Sally  away,  for  that 
he  had  never  been  so  mauled  since  he  was  born  ; 
but  Mrs  Philpot  told  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  she  was  very  glad  the  girl 
had  spirit  enough  to  protect  herself,  and  that  she 
wouldn't  part  with  her  on  any  account.  She  then 
referred  to  what  had  passed  in  the  back  kitchen, 
taking  to  herself  the  credit  of  having  inflicted  that 
punishment  which  had  been  administered  by  the 
hands  of  Sally. 

Jacob  Philpot  was  now  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  his  wife  had  been  paying  her  respects  to  a  huge 
stone  bottle  of  rum  which  stood  in  the  closet ;  and 
he  "made  bold"  to  tell  her  his  thoughts,  whereat 
Mrs  Philpot  thought  fit  to  put  herself  into  a  tre 
mendous  passion,  although  she  could  not  help  fear- 
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ing  that,  perhaps,  she  might  have  taken  a  drop  too 
much  of  something,  for  she  was  unable,  in  any  other 
manner,  to  account  for  having  slept  in  the  garret. 

The  elderly  stranger  now  took  upon  himself  to 
recommend  mutual  forgiveness,  and  stated  that  it 
was  really  quite  pardonable  for  any  one  to  take  a 
little  too  much  of  such  very  excellent  ale  as  that  at 
the  Eed  Lion.  "  For  my  own  part,"  said  he,  "  I 
don't  know  whether  I  didn't  get  a  trifle  beyond  the 
mark  myself  last  night.  But  I  hope,  madam,  I  did 
not  annoy  you." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Mrs  Phil- 
pot,  whose  good  -  humour  was  restored  at  this 
compliment  paid  to  the  good  cheer  of  the  Lion ; 
"you  were  exceedingly  pleasant,  I  assure  you — -just 
enough  to  make  you  funny  :  we  had  a  hearty  laugh 
about  the  teetotum,  you  know." — "  Ah!  "  said  the 
stranger,  "  I  guess  how  it  was  then.  I  always  in 
troduce  the  teetotum  when  I  want  to  be  merry/' 

Jacob  Philpot  expressed  a  wish  to  understand  the 
game,  and  after  spinning  it  two  or  three  times, 
proposed  to  take  his  chance,  for  five  minutes,  with 
the  stranger ;  but  the  latter,  laughing  heartily, 
would  by  no  means  agree  with  the  proposition,  and 
declared  that  it  would  be  downwright  cheating,  as 
he  was  an  overmatch  for  any  beginner.  "  How 
ever,"  he  continued,  "  as  soon  as  any  of  your 
neighbours  come  in,  I'll  put  you  in  the  way  of  it, 
and  we'll  have  some  of  your  ale  now,  just  to  pass 
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the  time.  It  will  do  neither  of  us  any  harm  after 
last  night's  affair,  and  I  want  to  have  some  talk 
with  you  about  the  coal  trade." 

They  accordingly  sat  down  together,  and  the 
stranger  displayed  considerable  knowledge  in  the 
science  of  mining ;  and  Jacob  was  so  much  de 
lighted  with  his  companion,  that  an  hour  or  two 
slipped  away,  as  he  said,  "in  no  time  ;"  and  then 
there  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  at  the 
door,  and  a  somewhat  authoritative  hillo ! 

"It  is  our  parson,"  said  Jacob,  starting  up,  and 
he  ran  to  the  door  to  inquire  what  might  be  his 
reverence's  pleasure.  "  Good  morning,"  said  the 
Keverend  Mr  Stanhope.  "  I'm  going  over  to  dine 
with  our  club  at  the  Old  Boar,  and  I  want  you  just 
to  cast  your  eye  on  those  fellows  in  my  home  close ; 
you  can  see  them  out  of  your  parlour  window." — 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  replied  Jacob. — "  Hem !  " 
quoth  Mr  Stanhope,  "  have  you  anybody  indoors  ?" 
— "  Yes,  sir,  we  have,"  replied  Jacob,  "  a  strange 
gentleman,  who  seems  to  know  a  pretty  deal  about 
mining  and  them  sort  of  things.  I  think  he's  some 
great  person  in  disguise  ;  he  seems  regularly  edi- 
cated — up  to  everything/'  "  Eh,  ah !  a  great 
person  in  disguise ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Stanhope. 
"  I'll  just  step  in  a  minute.  It  seems  as  if  there 
was  a  shower  coming  over,  and  I'm  in  no  hurry, 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  get  wet  through  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  minutes."  So  lie  alighted  from  his 
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horse,  soliloquising  to  himself,  "  Perhaps  the  Lord 
Chancellor  I  Who  knows  ?  However,  I  shall  take 
care  to  show  my  principles  ;"  and  straightway  he 
went  into  the  house,  and  was  most  respectfully 
saluted  by  the  elderly  stranger ;  and  they  entered 
into  a  conversation  upon  the  standing  English 
topics  of  weather,  wind,  crops,  and  the  coal  trade  ; 
and  Mr  Stanhope  contrived  to  introduce  therein 
sundry  unkind  things  against  the  Pope  and  all  his 
followers  ;  and  avowed  himself  a  stanch  "  church- 
and-king"  man,  and  spake  enthusiastically  of  our 
"  glorious  constitution/7  and  lauded  divers  indivi 
duals  then  in  power,  but  more  particularly  those 
who  studied  the  true  interests  of  the  Church,  by 
seeking  out  and  preferring  men  of  merit  and  talent 
to  fill  vacant  benefices.  The  stranger  thereat 
smiled  significantly,  as  though  he  could,  if  he  felt 
disposed,  say  something  to  the  purpose ;  and  Mr 
Stanhope  felt  more  inclined  than  ever  to  think  the 
landlord  might  have  conjectured  very  near  the 
truth,  and,  consequently,  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
make  the  agreeable,  professing  his  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  dine  out  that  day,  &c.  The  stranger 
politely  thanked  him  for  his  consideration,  and 
stated  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
and  that  he  was  then  rambling,  for  a  few  days,  to 
relax  his  mind  from  the  fatigues  of  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  important  business,  to  which  his  duty  com 
pelled  him  to  attend  early  and  late.  "Perhaps," 
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he  continued,  "  you  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  am  now  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  rela 
tive  to  the  power  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  its 
capacity  of  overcoming  various  degrees  of  friction/' 
(Here  he  produced  the  teetotum.)  "  You  perceive 
the  different  surfaces  of  the  under  edge  of  this  little 
thing.  The  outside,  you  see,  is  all  of  ivory,  but 
indented  in  various  ways  ;  and  yet  I  have  not 
been  able  to  decide  whether  the  roughest  or 
smoothest  moro  frequently  arrest  its  motions.  The 
colours,  of  course,  are  merely  indications.  Here 
is  my  register,"  and  he  produced  a  book,  wherein 
divers  abstruse  mathematical  calculations  were  ap 
parent.  "  I  always  prefer  other  people  to  spin  it, 
as  then  I  obtain  a  variety  of  impelling  power.  Per 
haps  you  will  do  me  the  favour  just  to  twirl  it  round 
a  few  times  alternately  with  the  landlord  ?  Two 
make  a  fairer  experiment  than  one.  Just  for  five 
minutes.  I'll  not  trouble  you  a  moment  longer,  I 
promise  you." — "Hem!"  thought  Mr  Stanhope. 

"  Learned  men,  now  and  then, 
Have  very  strange  vagaries  !  " 

However,  he  commenced  spinning  the  teetotum, 
turn  and  turn  with  Jacob  Philpot,  who  was  highly 
delighted  both  with  the  drollery  of  the  thing,  and 
the  honour  of  playing  with  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
and  laughed  most  immoderately,  while  the  stranger 
stood  by,  looking  at  his  stop-watch  as  demurely  as 
on  the  preceding  evening,  until  the  five  minutes 
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had  expired ;  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  Kev. 
Mr  Stanhope's  spin,  he  took  up  the  little  toy  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket. 

Jacob  Philpot  immediately  arose,  and  shook  the 
stranger  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  see  him  whenever  he  came  that 
way  again  ;  and  then  nodding  to  Mr  Stanhope  and 
the  landlady,  went  out  at  the  front  door,  mounted 
the  horse  that  stood  there,  and  rode  away.  "Where's 
the  fellow  going?"  cried  Mrs  Philpot;  "  Hillo  ! 
Jacob,  I  say  1" — "  Well,  mother,"  said  the  Eeverend 
Mr  Stanhope,  "what's  the  matter  now?"  but  Mrs 
Philpot  had  reached  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
continued  to  shout  "  Hillo  !  hillo,  come  back,  I  tell 
you! " — "That  woman  is  always  doing  some  strange 
thing  or  other,"  observed  Mr  Stanhope  to  the  stran 
ger.  "  What  on  earth  can  possess  her  to  go  calling 
after  the  parson  in  that  manner?  " — "  I  declare  he's 
rode  off  with  Squire  Jones's  horse,"  cried  Mrs  Phil- 
pot,  re-entering  the  house.  "  To  be  sure  he  has/" 
said  Mr  Stanhope  ;  "  he  borrowed  it  on  purpose 
to  go  to  the  Old  Boar." — "Did  he?"  exclaimed  the 
landlady ;  "  and  without  telling  me  a  word  about 
it !  But  I'll  Old  Boar  him,  I  promise  you ! " — 
"  Don't  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself,  mother,"  said 
the  parson;  "it  can't  signify  twopence  to  you 
where  he  goes." — "  Can't  it  ?  "  rejoined  Mrs  Philpot. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  your  worship " — "  Don't 

worship  me,  woman,"  exclaimed  the  teetotum  land- 
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lord  parson  ;  u  worship !  what  nonsense  now  !  Why, 
you've  been  taking  your  drops  again  this  morning, 
I  think.  Worship,  indeed  1  To  be  sure,  I  did 
once,  like  a  fool,  promise  to  worship  you  ;  but  if  my 

time   was  to   come  over  again,  I  know  what 

But,  never  mind  now — don't  you  see  it's  twelve 
o'clock  ?  Come,  quick,  let  us  have  what  there  is 
to  eat,  and  then  we'll  have  a  comfortable  pipe  under 
the  tree.  What  say  you,  sir?" — "With  all  my 
heart,"  replied  the  elderly  stranger.  Mrs  Philpot 
could  make  nothing  of  the  parson's  speech  about 
worshipping  her ;  but  the  order  for  something  to 
eat  was  very  distinct ;  and  though  she  felt  much 
surprised  thereat,  as  well  as  at  the  proposed  smok 
ing  under  the  tree,  she,  nevertheless,  was  much 
gratified  that  so  unusual  an  order  should  be  given 
on  that  particular  day,  as  she  had  a  somewhat 
better  dinner  than  usual,  namely,  a  leg  of  mutton 
upon  the  spit.  Therefore  she  bustled  about  with 
exceeding  goodwill,  and  Sally  spread  a  clean  cloth 
upon  the  table  in  the  little  parlour  for  the  parson  and 
the  strange  old  gentleman  ;  and  when  the  mutton 
was  placed  upon  the  table,  the  latter  hoped  they 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  Mrs  Philpot 's  company; 
but  she  looked  somewhat  doubtfully  till  the  parson 
said,  il  Come,  come,  mother,  don't  make  a  bother 
about  it ;  sit  down,  can't  you,  when  the  gentleman 
bids  you."  Therefore  she  smoothed  her  apron  and 
made  one  at  the  dinner- table,  and  conducted  herself 
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with  so  much  precision  that  the  teetotum  parson 
looked  upon  her  with  considerable  surprise,  while 
she  regarded  him  with  no  less,  inasmuch  as  he 
talked  in  a  very  unclerical  manner ;  and,  among 
other  strange  things,  swore  that  his  wife  was  as 
li  drunk  as  blazes  "  the  night  before,  and  winked  at 
her,  and  behaved  altogether  in  a  style  very  unbe 
coming  a  minister  in  his  own  parish. 

At  one  o'clock  there  was  a  great  sensation  caused 
in  the  village  of  Stock  well,  by  the  appearance  of 
their  reverend  pastor  and  the  elderly  stranger,  sit 
ting  on  the  bench  which  went  round  the  tree,  which 
stood  before  the  sign  of  the  roaring  rampant  Eed 
Lion,  each  with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  blowing 
clouds,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  most 
inveterate  smoker  of  the  "black  diamond"  frater 
nity,  and  ever  and  anon  moistening  their  clay  with 
"  heavy  wet,"  from  tankards  placed  upon  a  small 
table,  which  Mrs  Philpot  had  provided  for  their 
accommodation.  The  little  boys  and  girls  first 
approached  within  a  respectful  distance,  and  then 
ran  away  giggling  to  tell  their  companions ;  and 
they  told  their  mothers,  who  came  and  peeped  like 
wise  ;  and  many  were  diverted,  and  many  were 
scandalised  at  the  sight :  yet  the  parson  seemed  to 
care  for  none  of  these  things,  but  cracked  his  joke, 
and  sipped  his  ale,  and  smoked  his  pipe,  with  as 
much  easy  nonchalance  as  if  he  had  been  in  his 
own  arm-chair  at  the  rectory.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
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fessed  that  now  and  then  there  was  a  sort  of  equi 
vocal  remark  made  by  him,  as  though  he  had  some 
faint  recollection  of  his  former  profession,  although 
he  evinced  not  the  smallest  sense  of  shame  at  the 
change  which  had  been  wrought  in  him.  Indeed 
this  trifling  imperfection  in  the  change  of  identity 
appears  to  have  attended  such  transformations  in 
general,  and  might  have  arisen  from  the  individual 
bodies  retaining  their  own  clothes  (for  the  mere 
fashion  of  dress  hath  a  great  influence  on  some 
minds),  or,  perhaps,  because  a  profession  or  trade, 
with  the  habits  thereof,  cannot  be  entirely  shaken 
off,  nor  a  new  one  perfectly  learned,  by  spinning 
a  teetotum  for  five  minutes.  The  time  had  now 
arrived  when  George  Syms,  the  shoemaker,  and 
Peter  Brown,  the  blacksmith,  were  accustomed  to 
take  their  u  pint  and  pipe  after  dinner,"  and  greatly 
were  they  surprised  to  see  their  places  so  occupied ; 
and  not  a  little  was  their  astonishment  increased, 
when  the  parson  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  ordered 
Sally  to  bring  out  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  then 
shook  them  both  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  wel 
comed  them  by  the  affectionate  appellation  of  "  My 
hearties  !  "  He  then  winked,  and  in  an  under-tone 
began  to  sing — 

"Though  I'm  tied  to  a  crusty  old  woman, 
Much  given  to  scolding  and  jealousy, 
I  know  that  the  case  is  too  common, 
And  so  I  will  ogle  each  girl  I  see. 

To!  de  rol,  lol,  &c. 
4  M 
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Come,  my  lads  I"  he  resumed,  "  sit  you  down,  and 
clap  half  a  yard  of  clay  into  your  mouths."  The 
two  worthy  artisans  looked  at  each  other  signifi 
cantly,  or  rather  insignificantly,  for  they  knew  not 
what  to  think,  and  did  as  they  were  bid.  u  Come, 
why  don't  you  talk?"  said  the  teetotum  parson 
landlord,  after  a  short  silence.  "  You're  as  dull  as 
a  couple  of  tom-cats  with  their  ears  cut  off — talk, 
man,  talk — there's  no  doing  nothing  without  talk 
ing."  This  last  part  of  his  speech  seemed  more 
particularly  addressed  to  Peter  Brown,  who,  albeit 
a  man  of  a  sound  head,  and  well  skilled  in  such 
matters  as  appertained  unto  iron  and  the  coal  trade, 
had  not  been  much  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with  the 
clergy  :  therefore  he  felt,  for  a  moment,  as  he  said, 
"non-plushed;"  but  fortunately  he  recollected  the 
Catholic  question,  about  which  most  people  were 
then  talking,  and  which  everybody  professed  to 
understand.  Therefore,  he  forthwith  introduced 
the  subject ;  and  being  well  aware  of  the  parson's 
bias,  and  having,  moreover,  been  told  that  he  had 
written  a  pamphlet  <  therefore  (though,  to  do  Peter 
Brown  justice,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  read  such 
publications)  he  scrupled  not  to  give  his  opinion 
very  freely,  and  concluded  by  taking  up  his  pint 
and  drinking  a  very  unchristianlike  malediction 
against  the  Pope.  George  Syms  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  concluded  in  the  same  manner, 
adding  thereunto,  "  Your  good  healths,  gemmen." 
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— "  What  a  pack  of  nonsense  ! "  exclaimed  the 
parson.  "I  should  like  to  know  what  harm  the 
Pope  can  do  us  !  I  tell  you  what,  my  lads,  it's  all 
my  eye  and  Betty  Martin.  Live  and  let  live,  I  say. 
So  long  as  I  can  get  a  good  living,  I  don't  care  the 
toss  of  a  halfpenny  who's  uppermost.  For  my  part, 
I'd  as  soon  live  at  the  sign  of  the  Mitre  as  the  Lion, 
or  mount  the  cardinal's  hat  for  that  matter,  if  I 
thought  I  could  get  anything  by  it.  Look  at  home, 
say  I.  The  Pope's  an  old  woman,  and  so  are  they 
that  are  afraid  of  him."  The  elderly  stranger  here 
seemed  highly  delighted,  and  cried  "  Bravo  !  "  and 
clapped  the  speaker  on  the  back,  and  said,  "  That's, 
your  sort !  Go  it,  my  hearty!"  But  Peter  Brown, 
who  was  one  of  the  sturdy  English  old-fashioned 
school,  and  did  not  approve  of  hot  and  cold  being 
blown  out  of  the  same  mouth,  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  the  parson,  in  a  very  unceremonious  way, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  changed  his  opinions  very 
suddenly.  "  Not  I,"  said  the  other ;  "  I  was  always 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking." — "  Then  words  have 
no  meaning,"  observed  George  Syms,  angrily,  "for 
I  heard  you  myself.  You  talked  as  loud  about  the 
wickedness  of  'mancipation  as  ever  I  heard  a  man 
in  my  life,  no  longer  ago  than  last  Sunday." — 
"  Then  I  must  have  been  drunk — that's  all  I  can 
say  about  the  business,"  replied  the  other,  coolly ; 
and  he  began  to  fill  his  pipe  with  the  utmost  non 
chalance,  as  though  it  was  a  matter  of  course. 
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Such  apparently  scandalous  conduct  was,  however, 
too  much  for  the  unsophisticated  George  Syms  and 
Peter  Brown,  who  simultaneously  threw  down  their 
reckoning,  and,  much  to  their  credit,  left  the  turn 
coat  reprobate  parson  to  the  company  of  the  elderly 
gentleman. 

If  we  were  to  relate  half  the  whimsical  conse 
quences  of  the  teetotum  tricks  of  this  strange  per- 
Fonage,  we  might  fill  volumes ;  but  as  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  allow  the  detail  to  swell  even  into  one, 
we  must  hastily  sketch  the  proceedings  of  poor  Jacob 
Philpot  after  he  left  the  Red  Lion  to  dine  with  sun 
dry  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  at  the  Old  Boar,  in 
his  new  capacity  of  an  ecclesiastic,  in  the  outward 
form  of  a  somewhat  negligently- dressed  landlord. 
He  was  accosted  on  the  road  by  divers  of  his  coal- 
carrying  neighbours  with  a  degree  of  familiarity 
which  was  exceedingly  mortifying  to  his  feelings. 
One  told  him  to  be  home  in  time  to  take  part  of  a 
gallon  of  ale  that  he  had  won  of  neighbour  Smith ; 
a  second  reminded  him  that  to-morrow  was  club- 
night  at  the  Nag's  Head ;  and  a  third  asked  him 
where  he  had  stolen  his  horse.  At  length  he 
arrived,  much  out  of  humour,  at  the  Old  Boar,  an 
inn  of  a  very  different  description  from  the  Red 
Lion,  being  a  posting -house  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude,  wherein  that  day  was  to  be  holden  the 
symposium  of  certain  grandees  of  the  adjacent 
country,  as  before  hinted. 
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The  landlord,  who  happened  to  be  standing  at 
the  door,  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  formal 
manner  with  which  Jacob  Philpot  greeted  him  and 
gave  his  horse  into  the  charge  of  the  hostler ;  but 
as  he  knew  him  only  by  sight,  and  had  many  things 
to  attend  to,  he  went  his  way  without  making  any 
remark,  and  thus,  unwittingly,  increased  the  irri 
tation  of  Jacob's  new  teetotum  sensitive  feelings. 
"Are  any  of  the  gentlemen  come  yet?"  asked 
Jacob,  haughtily,  of  one  of  the  waiters.  "What 
gentlemen?"  quoth  the  waiter.  "Any  of  them," 
said  Jacob — "  Mr  Wiggins,  Doctor  White,  or  Cap 
tain  Pole  ?  "  At  this  moment  a  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door,  and  the  bells  all  began  ringing,  and 
the  waiters  ran  to  see  who  had  arrived,  and  Jacob 
Philpot  was  left  unheeded.  "  This  is  very  strange 
conduct!"  observed  he;  "I  never  met  with  such 
incivility  in  my  life !  One  would  think  I  was  a 
dog !  "  Scarcely  had  this  soliloquy  terminated, 
when  a  lady,  who  had  alighted  from  the  carriage 
(leaving  the  gentleman  who  came  with  her  to  give 
some  orders  about  the  luggage),  entered  the  inn, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  her  delicate  hand 
seized  by  the  horny  grasp  of  the  landlord  of  the  Ked 
Lion,  who  addressed  her  as  "  Dear  Mrs  Wilkins," 
and  vowed  he  was  quite  delighted  at  the  unex 
pected  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  and  hoped  the 
worthy  rector  was  well,  and  all  the  dear  little  dar 
lings.  Mrs  Wilkins  disengaged  her  hand  as 
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quickly  as  possible,  and  made  her  escape  into  a 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  held  open  for  her 
admittance  by  the  waiter;  and  then  the  worthy 
rector  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  one  of  the 
"  little  darlings,"  whom  Jacob  Philpot,  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart  at  finding  himself  once  more  among 
friends,  snatched  up  in  his  arms,  and  thereby  pro 
duced  a  bellowing  which  instantly  brought  the 
alarmed  mother  from  her  retreat.  "  What  is  that 
frightful  man  doing  with  the  child?"  she  cried, 
and  Jacob,  who  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears,  was 
immediately  deprived  of  his  burden,  while  his  par 
ticular  friend,  the  worthy  rector,  looked  upon  him 
with  a  cold  and  vacant  stare,  and  then  retired  into 
his  room  with  his  wife  and  the  little  darling,  and 
Jacob  was  once  more  left  to  his  own  cogitations. 
"  I  see  it!  "  he  exclaimed,  after  a  short  pause,  "  I 
see  it !  This  is  the  reward  of  rectitude  of  prin 
ciple  !  This  is  the  reward  of  undeviating  and  in 
flexible  firmness  of  purpose !  He  has  read  my 
unanswerable  pamphlet !  I  always  thought  there 
was  a  laxity  of  principle  about  him !  "  So  Jacob 
forthwith  walked  into  the  open  air  to  cool  himself, 
and  strolled  round  the  garden  of  the  inn,  and  medi 
tated  upon  divers  important  subjects ;  and  thus  he 
passed  his  time  till  the  hour  of  dinner,  though  he 
could  not  but  keep  occasionally  wondering  that 
some  of  his  friends  did  not  come  down  to  meet  him, 
since  they  must  have  seen  him  walking  in  the 
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garden.  His  patience,  however,  was  at  length  ex 
hausted,  and  his  appetite  was  exceedingly  clam 
orous,  partly,  perhaps,  because  his  outward  man 
had  been  used  to  dine  at  the  plebeian  hour  of  noon, 
while  his  inward  man  made  a  point  of  never  taking 
anything  more  than  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  wine 
between  breakfast  and  five  o'clock ;  and  even  that 
little  modicum  had  been  omitted  on  this  fatal  day, 
in  consequence  of  the  incivility  of  the  people  of 
the  inn.  "The  dinner  hour  was  five  precisely" 
said  he,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  and  now  it  is 
half-past  —  but  I'll  wait  a  little  longer.  It's  a 
bad  plan  to  hurry  them.  It  puts  the  cook  out  of 
humour,  and  then  all  goes  wrong."  Therefore  he 
waited  a  little  longer  ;  that  is  to  say,  till  the  calls 
of  absolute  hunger  became  quite  ungovernable, 
and  then  he  went  into  the  house,  where  the  odour 
of  delicate  viands  was  quite  provoking ;  so  he 
followed  the  guidance  of  his  nose  and  arrived  in 
the  large  dining-room,  where  he  found,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  mortification,  that  the  company  were 
assembled,  and  the  work  of  destruction  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  as  the  second  course  had 
just  been  placed  on  the  table.  Jacob  felt  that 
the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treated  was 
"enough  to  make  a  parson  swear;"  and  perhaps 
he  would  have  sworn,  but  that  he  had  no  time  to 
spare ;  and  therefore,  as  all  the  seats  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table  were  engaged,  he  deposited  him- 
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self  on  a  vacant  chair  about  the  centre,  between 
two  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance, 
and,  spreading  his  napkin  in  his  lap,  demanded  of 
a  waiter  what  fish  had  gone  out.  The  man  replied 
only  by  a  stare  and  a  smile — a  line  of  conduct  which 
was  by  no  means  surprising,  seeing  that  the  most 
stylish  part  of  Philpot's  dress  was,  without  dis 
pute,  the  napkin  aforesaid.  For  the  rest,  it  was 
unlike  the  garb  of  the  strange  gentleman,  inasmuch 
as  that,  though  possibly  entitled  to  the  epithet 
shabby,  it  could  not  be  termed  genteel.  "  What's 
the  fellow  gaping  at?"  cried  Jacob,  in  an  angry 
voice ;  "  go  and  tell  your  master  that  I  want  to 
speak  to  him  directly.  I  don't  understand  such 
treatment.  Tell  him  to  come  immediately !  Do 
you  hear?" 

The  loud  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  company;  and  most  of  them 
cast  a  look  of  inquiry,  first  at  the  speaker  and  then 
round  the  table,  as  if  to  discern  by  whom  the  strange 
gentleman  in  the  scarlet-and-yellow  plush  waist 
coat  and  the  dirty  shirt  might  be  patronised;  but 
there  were  others  who  recognised  the  landlord  of 
the  Eed  Lion  at  Stockwell.  The  whole,  however, 
were  somewhat  startled  when  he  addressed  them 
as  follows  : — "  Eeally,  gentlemen,  I  must  say  that 
a  joke  may  be  carried  too  far;  and  if  it  was  not  for 
my  cloth"  (here  he  handled  the  napkin),  "I  de 
clare  I  don't  know  how  I  might  act.  I  have  been 
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walking  in  the  garden  for  these  two  hours,  and  you 
must  have  seen  me.  And  now  you  stare  at  me  as 
if  you  didn't  know  me !  Keally,  gentlemen,  it  is 
too  bad !  I  love  a  joke  as  well  as  any  man,  and 
can  take  one  too ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  a  joke  may 
be  carried  too  far." — "  I  think  so  too,"  said  the 
landlord  of  the  Old  Boar,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder;  "  so  come  along,  and  don't  make  a  fool 
of  yourself  here." — "  Fellow  !"  cried  Jacob,  rising 
in  great  wrath,  "  go  your  ways  I  Be  off,  I  tell  you ! 
Mr  Chairman,  we  have  known  each  other  now  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  you  must  be  convinced 
that  I  can  take  a  joke  as  well  as  any  man;  but 
human  nature  can  endure  this  no  longer.  Mr  Wig 
gins  !  Captain  Pole  I  my  good  friend  Doctor  White  ! 
I  appeal  to  you!"  Here  the  gentlemen  named 
looked  especially  astounded.  "What!  can  it  be 
possible  that  you  have  all  agreed  to  cut  me  !  Oh, 
no  !  I  will  not  believe  that  political  differences  of 
opinion  can  run  quite  so  high.  Come — let  us  have 
no  more  of  this  nonsense!" — "No,  no,  we've  had 
quite  enough  of  it,"  said  the  landlord  of  the  Old 
Boar,  pulling  the  chair  from  beneath  the  last  speaker, 
who  was  consequently  obliged  again  to  be  upon 
his  legs,  while  there  came,  from  various  parts  of 
the  table,  cries  of  "  Chair !  chair  !  Turn  him  out ! " 
— "  Man ! "  roared  the  teetotum  parsonified  land 
lord  of  the  Eed  Lion,  to  the  landlord  of  the  Old 
Boar — "  Man !  you  shall  repent  of  this  !  If  it  wasn't 
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for  my  cloth,  I'd  soon ." — "  Come,  give  me  the 

cloth  I"  said  the  other,  snatching  away  the  napkin, 
which  Jacob  had  buttoned  in  his  waistcoat,  and 
thereby  causing  that  garment  to  fly  open  and  ex 
pose  more  of  dirty  linen  arid  skin  than  is  usually 
sported  at  a  dinner-party.  Poor  Philpot's  rage 
had  now  reached  its  acme,  and  he  again  appealed 
to  the  chairman  by  name.  "  Colonel  Martin ! "  said 
he,  u  can  you  sit  by  and  see  me  used  thus  ?  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  pretend  that  you  don't  know  me  !  " 
— "Not  I,"  replied  the  chairman;  "I  know  you 
well  enough,  and  a  confounded  impudent  fellow 
you  are.  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  lad,  next  time  you 
apply  for  a  licence,  you  shall  hear  of  this."  The 
landlord  of  the  Old  Boar  was  withal  a  kind-hearted 
man;  and  as  he  well  knew  that  the  loss  of  its 
licence  would  be  ruin  to  the  rampant  Bed  Lion  and 
all  concerned  therewith,  he  was  determined  that 
poor  Pbilpot  should  be  saved  from  destruction  in 
spite  of  his  teeth;  therefore,  without  further  cere 
mony,  he,  being  a  muscular  man,  laid  violent  hands 
upon  the  said  Jacob,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  waiters,  conveyed  him  out  of  the  room,  in  de 
spite  of  much  struggling,  and  sundry  interjections 
concerning  his  "  cloth/'  When  they  had  depo 
sited  him  safely  in  an  arm-chair  in  "  the  bar,"  the 
landlady,  who  had  frequently  seen  him  before  in 
his  proper  character — that  of  a  civil  man — who 
"  knew  his  place"  in  society,  very  kindly  offered 
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him  a  cup  of  tea ;  and  the  landlord  asked  how  he 
could  think  of  making  such  a  fool  of  himself;  and 
the  waiter,  whom  he  had  accosted  on  first  entering 
the  house,  vouched  for  his  not  having  had  anything 
to  eat  or  drink ;  whereupon  they  spoke  of  the  re 
mains  of  a  turbot  which  had  just  come  down  stairs, 
and  a  haunch  of  venison  that  was  to  follow.  It  is 
a  sad  tiling  to  have  a  mind  and  body  that  are  no 
match  for  each  other.  Jacob's  outward  man  would 
have  been  highly  gratified  at  the  exhibition  of  these 
things,  but  the  spirit  of  the  parson  was  too  mighty 
within,  and  spurned  every  offer,  and  the  body  was 
compelled  to  obey.  So  the  horse  that  was  borrowed 
of  the  squire  was  ordered  out,  and  Jacob  Philpot 
mounted  and  rode  on  his  way  in  excessive  irrita 
tion,  growling  vehemently  at  the  insult  and  indig 
nity  which  had  been  committed  against  the  "  cloth" 
in  general,  and  his  own  person  in  particular. 

"  The  sun  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,"  as  novel 
ists  say,  when  Jacob  Philpot  entered  the  village 
of  Stockwell,  and,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  he 
suddenly  started,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find 
himself  on  horseback;  for  the  last  thing  that  he 
recollected  was  going  up-stairs  at  his  own  house, 
and  composing  himself  for  a  nap,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  join  neighbour  Scroggins  and  Dick  Smith, 
when  they  came  in  the  evening  to  drink  the  gallon 
of  ale  lost  by  the  latter.  "  And,  my  eyes!"  said 
he,  "if  I  haven't  got  the  squire's  horse  that  the 
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parson  borrowed  this  morning.  Well — it's  very 
odd !  however,  the  ride  has  done  me  a  deal  of  good, 
for  I  feel  as  if  I  hadn't  had  anything  all  day,  and 
yet  I  did  pretty  well  too  at  the  leg  of  mutton  at 
dinner."  Mrs  Philpot  received  her  lord  and  nomi 
nal  master  in  no  very  gracious  mood,  and  said  she 
should  like  to  know  where  he  had  been  riding. 
"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  replied  Jacob ; 
"however,  I  know  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  greyhound, 
though  I  never  made  a  better  dinner  in  my  life." 
— "More  shame  for  you,"  said  Mrs  Philpot;  "I 
wish  the  Old  Boar  was  a  thousand  miles  off." — 
"What's  the  woman  talking  about?"  quoth  Jacob. 
"  Eh  I  what !  at  it  again,  I  suppose,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  closet  containing  the  rum  bottle.  "  Hush  I" 
cried  Mrs  Philpot,  "  here's  the  parson  coming  down 
stairs  !" — "  The  parson  I"  exclaimed  Jacob;  "what's 
he  been  doing  up-stairs,  I  should  like  to  know?" 
— "  He  has  been  to  take  a  nap  on  mistress's  bed," 
said  Sally.  "  The  dickens  he  has  !  This  is  a  pretty 
story,"  quoth  Jacob.  "How  could  I  help  it?" 
asked  Mrs  Philpot ;  "  you  should  stay  at  home  and 
look  after  your  own  business,  and  not  go  ram- 
shackling  about  the  country.  You  shan't  hear  the 
last  of  the  Old  Boar  just  yet,  I  promise  you."  To 
avoid  the  threatened  storm,  and  satisfy  the  calls  of 
hunger,  Jacob  made  off  to  the  larder,  and  com 
menced  an  attack  upon  the  leg  of  mutton. 

At    this   moment   the   Eeverend   Mr    Stanhope 
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opened  the  little  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  On 
waking,  and  finding  himself  upon  a  bed,  he  had 
concluded  that  he  must  have  fainted  in  consequence 
of  the  agitation  of  mind  produced  by  the  gross  in 
sults  which  he  had  suffered,  or  perhaps  from  the 
effects  of  hunger.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  sur 
prise  to  find  himself  at  the  Eed  Lion  in  his  own 
parish ;  and  the  first  questions  he  asked  of  Mrs 
Philpot  were  how  and  when  he  had  been  brought 
there.  "La,  sir!"  said  the  landlady,  *'  you  went 
up-stairs  of  your  own  accord,  after  you  were  tired 
of  smoking  under  the  tree." — "  Smoking  under  the 
tree,  woman!"  exclaimed  Mr  Stanhope;  "what 
are  you  talking  about?  Do  you  recollect  whom 
you  are  speaking  to?"  "  Ay,  marry,  do  I,"  replied 
the  sensitive  Mrs  Philpot;  "  and  you  told  Sally  to 
call  you  when  Scroggins  and  Smith  came  for  their 
gallon  of  ale,  as  you  meant  to  join  the  party." 

The  Eeverend  Mr  Stanhope  straightway  took  up 
his  hat,  put  it  upon  his  head,  and  stalked  with  in 
dignant  dignity  out  of  the  house,  opining  that  the 
poor  woman  was  in  her  cups  ;  and  meditated,  as  he 
walked  home,  on  the  extraordinary  affairs  of  the 
day.  But  his  troubles  were  not  yet  ended,  for  the 
report  of  his  public  jollification  had  reached  his 
own  household ;  and  John,  his  trusty  man-servant, 
had  been  despatched  to  the  Eed  Lion,  and  had 
ascertained  that  his  master  was  really  gone  to  bed 
in  a  state  very  unfit  for  a  clergyman  to  be  seen  in. 
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Some  remarkably  goodnatured  friends  had  been  to 
condole  with  Mrs  Stanhope  upon  the  extraordinary 
proceedings  of  her  goodman,  and  to  say  how  much 
they  were  shocked,  and  what  a  pity  it  was,  and 
wondering  what  the  bishop  would  think  of  it,  and 
divers  other  equally  amiable  and  consolatory  reflec 
tions  and  notes  of  admiration.  Now  Mrs  Stanhope, 
though  she  had  much  of  the  "  milk  of  human  kind 
ness  "  in  her  composition,  had  withal  a  sufficient 
portion  of '.'  tartaric  acid  "  mingled  therewith.  There 
fore,  when  her  beer -drinking  husband  made  his 
appearance,  he  found  her  in  a  state  of  effervescence. 
"Mary,"  said  he,  "I  am  extremely  fatigued.  I 
have  been  exposed  to-day  to  a  series  of  insults, 
such  as  I  could  not  have  imagined  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  offer  me." — "  Nor  anybody  else,"  replied 
Mrs  Stanhope ;  "  but  you  are  rightly  served,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  you, 
the  minister  of  a  parish  ! — Faugh  I  how  filthily  you 
smell  of  tobacco  !  I  vow  I  cannot  endure  to  be  in 
the  room  with  you  !  "  and  she  arose  and  left  the 
divine  to  himself,  in  exceeding  great  perplexity. 
However,  being  a  man  who  loved  to  do  all  things 
in  order,  he  remembered  that  he  had  not  dined,  so 
he  rang  the  bell  and  gave  the  needful  instructions, 
thinking  it  best  to  satisfy  nature  first,  and  then  en 
deavour  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  beloved  Mary's 
acidity.  His  appetite  was  gone,  but  that  he  attri 
buted  to  having  fasted  too  long,  a  practice  very 
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unusual  with  him  ;  however,  he  picked  a  bit  here 
and  there,  and  then  indulged  himself  with  a  bottle 
of  his  oldest  port,  which  he  had  about  half  con 
sumed,  and  somewhat  recovered  his  spirits,  ere  his 
dear  Mary  made  her  reappearance,  and  told  him 
that  she  was  perfectly  astonished  at  his  conduct. 
And  well  might  she  say  so,  for  now,  the  wine, 
which  he  had  been  drinking  with  unusual  rapidity, 
thinking,  good  easy  man,  that  he  had  taken  nothing 
all  day,  began  to  have  a  very  visible  effect  upon  a 
body  already  saturated  with  strong  ale.  He  de 
clared  that  he  cared  not  a  fig  for  the  good  opinion 
of  any  gentleman  in  the  county,  that  he  would 
always  act  and  speak  according  to  his  principles, 
and  filled  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  the  Lord  Chan 
cellor,  and  drank  sundry  more  exceedingly  loyal 
toasts,  and  told  his  astonished  spouse,  that  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  was  very  soon  to  be 
made  a  Dean  or  a  Bishop ;  and  as  for  the  people  at 
the  Old  Boar,  he  saw  through  their  conduct — it 
was  all  envy,  which  doth  "  merit  as  its  shade  pur 
sue."  The  good  lady  justly  deemed  it  folly  to 
waste  her  oratory  upon  a  man  in  such  a  state,  and 
reserved  her  powers  for  the  next  morning  ;  and  Mr 
Stanhope  reeled  to  bed  that  night  in  a  condition 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  had  never  before 
exhibited  under  his  own  roof. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs  Stanhope  and  her  daugh 
ter  Sophy,  a  promising  young  lady  about  ten  years 
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old,  of  the  hoyden  class,  were  at  breakfast,  when 
the  elderly  stranger  called  at  the  rectory,  and  ex 
pressed  great  concern  on  being  told  that  Mr  S.  was 
somewhat  indisposed,  and  had  not  yet  made  his 
appearance.  He  said  that  his  business  was  of  very 
little  importance,  and  merely  concerned  some  geo 
logical  inquiries  which  he  was  prosecuting  in  the 
vicinity  ;  but  Mrs  Stanhope,  who  had  the  names  of 
all  the  ologies  by  heart,  and  loved  occasionally  to 
talk  thereof,  persuaded  him  to  wait  a  short  time, 
little  dreaming  of  the  consequence  ;  for  the  wily 
old  gentleman  began  to  romp  with  Miss  Sophy,  and, 
after  a  while,  produced  his  teetotum,  and,  in  short, 
so  contrived  it,  that  the  mother  and  daughter  played 
together  therewith  for  five  minutes.  He  then 
politely  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call  again ; 
and  Mrs  Stanhope  bobbed  him  a  curtsy,  and 
Sophia  assured  him  that  Mr  S.  would  be  extremely 
happy  to  afford  him  every  assistance  in  his  scien 
tific  researches.  When  the  worthy  divine  at  length 
made  his  appearance  in  the  breakfast  parlour, 
strangely  puzzled  as  to  the  extreme  feverishness 
and  languor  which  oppressed  him,  he  found  Sophy 
sitting  gravely  in  an  arm-chair,  reading  a  treatise 
on  craniology.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  for  him  to 
see  her  read  anything,  but  he  could  not  help  ex 
pressing  his  surprise  by  observing,  "  I  should  think 
that  book  a  little  above  your  comprehension,  my 
dear," — "Indeed!  sir,"  was  the  reply;  and  the 
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little  girl  laid  down  the  volume,  and  sat  erect  in  her 
chair,  and  thus  continued :  "  I  should  tliink,  Mr 
Nicodemus  Stanhope,  that  after  the  specimen  of 
good  sense  and  propriety  of  conduct,  which  you 
were  pleased  to  exhibit  yesterday,  it  scarcely  be 
comes  you  to  pretend  to  estimate  the  comprehen 
sion  of  others."  "  My  dear,"  said  the  astonished 
divine,  "  this  is  very  strange  language  !  You  for 
get  whom  you  are  speaking  to!" — "Not  at  all," 
replied  the  child.  "  I  know  my  place,  if  you  don't 
know  yours,  and  am  determined  to  speak  my  mind." 
If  anything  could  add  to  the  Eeverend  Mr  Nicode 
mus  Stanhope's  surprise,  it  was  the  sound  of  his 
wife's  voice  in  the  garden,  calling  to  his  man  John 
to  stand  out  of  the  way,  or  she  should  run  over  him. 
Poor  John,  who  was  tying  up  some  of  her  favourite 
flowers,  got  out  of  her  way  accordingly  in  quick 
time,  and  the  next  moment  his  mistress  rushed 
by,  trundling  a  hoop,  hallooing  and  laughing,  and 
highly  enjoying  his  apparent  dismay.  Throughout 
that  day,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  reverend  gen 
tleman's  philosophy  was  sorely  tried ;  but  we  are 
compelled,  by  want  of  room,  to  leave  the  particu 
lars  of  his  botheration  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  these  were  not  the  only 
metamorphoses  which  the  mischievous  old  gentle 
man  wrought  in  the  village  of  Stockwell,  There 
was  a  game  of  teetotum  played  between  a  sergeant 
of  dragoons,  who  had  retired  upon  his  well-earned 
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pension,  and  a  baker,  who  happened  likewise  to  be 
the  renter  of  a  small  patch  of  land  adjoining  the 
village.  The  veteran,  with  that  indistinctness  of 
character  before  mentioned,  shouldered  the  peel,  and 
took  it  to  the  field,  and  used  it  for  loading  and  spread 
ing  manure,  so  that  it  was  never  afterwards  fit  for 
any  but  dirty  work.  Then,  just  to  show  that  he  was 
not  afraid  of  anybody,  he  cut  a  gap  in  the  hedge  of 
a  small  field  of  wheat  which  had  just  been  reaped, 
and  was  standing  in  sheaves,  and  thereby  gave  ad 
mittance  to  a  neighbouring  bull,  who  amused  him 
self  greatly  by  tossing  the  said  sheaves ;  bat  more 
particularly  those  which  were  set  apart  as  tithes, 
against  which  he  appeared  to  have  a  particular  spite, 
throwing  them  high  into  the  air,  and  then  bellow 
ing  and  treading  them  under  foot.  But — we  must 
come  to  a  close.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  village 
of  Stockwell  was  long  in  a  state  of  confusion  in 
consequence  of  these  games;  for  the  michief  which 
was  done  during  the  period  of  delusion,  ended  not, 
like  the  delusion  itself,  with  the  rising  or  setting  of 
the  sun. 

Having  now  related  as  many  particulars  of  these 
strange  occurrences  as  our  limits  will  permit,  we 
have  merely  to  state  the  effect  which  they  pro 
duced  upon  ourselves.  Whenever  we  have  since 
beheld  servants  aping  the  conduct  of  their  masters 
or  mistresses,  tradesmen  wasting  their  time  and 
money  at  taverns,  clergymen  forgetful  of  the  dignity 
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and  sacred  character  of  their  profession,  publicans 
imagining  themselves  fit  for  preachers,  children 
calling  their  parents  to  account  for  their  conduct, 
matrons  acting  the  hoyden,  and  other  incongruities 
— whenever  we  witness  these  and  the  like  occur 
rences,  we  conclude  that  the  actors  therein  have 
been  playing  a  game  with  the  Old  Gentleman's 
Teetotum. 


"Woe  to  us  when  we  lose  the  watery  wall !  " 
f  MAGA.    SKPTEMBBR  1823.] 

IF  e'er  that  dreadful  hour  should  come — but  God  avert 
the  day !— 
When  England's  glorious  flag  must  bend,  and  yield  old 

Ocean's  sway ; 

When  foreign  ships  shall  o'er  that  deep,  where  she  is  em 
press,  lord  ; 
When  the  cross  of  red  from  boltsprit-head  is  hewn  by 

foreign  sword  ; 
When  foreign  foot  her  quarterdeck  with  proud  stride 

treads  along ; 
When  her  peaceful  ships  meet  haughty  check  from  hail  of 

foreign  tongue  ; — 
One  prayer,  one  only  prayer  is  mine — that,  ere  is  seen  that 

sight, 
Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may  be  whelmed  in 

night ! 

If  ever  other  prince  than  ours  wield  sceptre  o'er  that 

main, 
Where  Howard,  Blake,  and  Frobisher,  the  Armada  smote 

of  Spain  ; 
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Where  Blake,  in  Cromwell's  iron  sway,  swept  tempest- 
like  the  seas, 

From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West,  resistless  as 
the  breeze  ; 

Where  Kussell  bent  great  Louis'  power,  which  bent  before 
to  none. 

And  crushed  his  arm  of  naval  strength,  and  dimmed  his 
Rising  Sun — 

One  prayer,  one  only  prayer  is  mine — that,  ere  is  seen 
that  sight, 

Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may  be  whelmed  in 
night ! 

If  ever  other  keel  than  ours  triumphant  plough  that  brine, 
Where  Rodney  met  the  Count  de  Grasse,  and  broke  the 

Frenchman's  line, 
Where  Howe,  upon  the  first  of  June,  met  the  Jacobins  in 

fight, 
And  with  Old  England's  loud  huzzas  broke  down  their 

godless  might ; 
Where  Jervis  at  Sc  Vincent's  felled  the  Spaniards'  lofty 

tiers, 
Where  Duncan  won  at  Camperdown,  and  Exmouth  at 

Algiers — 
One  prayer,  one  only  prayer,  is  mine — that,  ere  is  seen 

that  sight, 
Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may  be  whelmed  in 

night ! 

But  oh !  what  agony  it  were,  when  we  should  think  on  thee, 

The  flower  of  all  the  Admirals  that  ever  trod  the  sea  ! 

I  shall  not  name  thy  honoured  name — but  if  the  white- 
cliffed  Isle 

Which  reared  the  Lion  of  the  deep,  the  Hero  of  the  Nile, 

Him  who,  'neath  Copenhagen's  self,  o'erthrew  the  faith 
less  Dane, 

Who  died  at  glorious  Trafalgar,  o'er- vanquished  France 
and  Spain, 

Should  yield  her  power,  one  prayer  is  mine — that,  ere  is 
seen  that  sight, 

Ere  there  be  warning  of  that  woe,  I  may  be  whelmed  in 
night ! 


MY    COLLEGE    FEIENDS, 

CHARLES  EUSSELL,  THE  GENTLEMAN-COMMONER. 

[MAGA.    AUGUST  1846.  J 


CHAPTER    I. 

"  I  i  AYE  you  any  idea  who  that  fresh  gentleman- 
JLl  commoner  is  ?  "  said  I  to  Savile,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  me  at  dinner,  one  day  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  term.  We  had  not  -usually  in  the 
college  above  three  or  four  of  that  privileged  class, 
so  that  any  addition  to  their  table  attracted  more 
attention  than  the  arrival  of  the  vulgar  herd  of 
freshmen  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  at  our  own.  Un 
less  one  of  them  had  choked  himself  with  his 
mutton,  or  taken  some  equally  decided  mode  of 
making  himself  an  object  of  public  interest,  scarcely 
any  man  of  "  old  standing  "  would  have  even  in 
quired  his  name. 

"  Is  he  one  of  our  men  ?"  said  Savile,  as  he  scru 
tinised  the  party  in  question.  "  I  thought  he  had 
been  a  stranger  dining  with  some  of  them.  Murray, 
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you  know  tlie  history  of  every  man  who  comes  up, 
I  believe — who  is  he  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  Russell,"  replied  the  authority 
referred  to  ;  "  Charles  Wynderbie  Eussell ;  his 
father's  a  banker  in  the  city :  Eussell  and  Smith, 
you  know, Street." 

"  Ay,  I  dare  say,"  said  Savile ;  "  one  of  your 
rich  tradesmen  j  they  always  come  up  as  gentlemen- 
commoners,  to  show  that  they  have  lots  of  money : 
it  makes  me  wonder  how  any  man  of  decent  family 
ever  condescends  to  put  on  a  silk  gown."  Savile 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  poor  baronet,  thirteenth 
in  descent,  and  affected  considerable  contempt  for 
any  other  kind  of  distinction. 

"Oh!"  continued  Murray,  "this  man  is  by  no 
means  of  a  bad  family  :  his  father  comes  of  one  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  Dorsetshire,  and  his  mother, 
you  know,  is  one  of  the  Wynderbies  of  Wynderbie 
Court — a  niece  of  Lord  De  Staveley's." 

"  /  know  !  "  said  Savile  ;  "  nay,  I  never  heard 
of  Wynderbie  Court  in  my  life  ;  but  I  dare  say  you 
know,  which  is  quite  sufficient.  Really,  Murray, 
you  might  make  a  good  speculation  by  publishing  a 
genealogical  list  of  the  undergraduate  members  of 
the  university — birth,  parentage,  family  connec 
tions,  governors'  present  incomes,  probable  expec 
tations,  &c.  &c.  It  would  sell  capitally  among  the 
tradesmen — they'd  know  exactly  when  it  was  safe 
to  give  credit.  You  could  call  it  A  Guide  to  Duns." 
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"  Or  a  History  of  the  IJu-landed  Gentry,"  sug 
gested  I. 

"  Well,  lie  is  a  very  gentlemanlike -looking  fellow, 
that  Mr  Russell,  banker  or  not,"  said  Savile,  as  the 
unconscious  subject  of  our  conversation  left  the 
hall ;  "I  wonder  who  knows  him  ?  " 

The  same  question  might  have  been  asked  a  week 
— a  month  after  this  conversation,  without  eliciting 
any  very  satisfactory  answer.  With  the  exception 
of  Murray's  genealogical  information — the  correct 
ness  of  which  was  never  doubted  for  a  moment, 
though  how  or  where  he  obtained  this  and  similar 
pieces  of  history,  was  a  point  on  which  he  kept  up 
an  amusing  mystery — Eussell  was  a  man  of  whom 
no  one  appeared  to  know  anything  at  all.  The  other 
gentlemen-commoners  had,  I  believe,  all  called  upon 
him,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  one  of  their  own 
limited  mess ;  but  in  almost  every  case  it  had  merely 
amounted  to  an  exchange  of  cards.  He  was  either 
out  of  his  rooms,  or  "  sporting  oak ;"  and  "  Mr  C. 
W.  Eussell,"  on  a  bit  of  pasteboard,  had  invariably 
appeared  in  the  note-box  of  the  party  for  whom  the 
honour  was  intended,  on  their  return  from  their 
afternoon's  walk  or  ride.  Invitations  to  two  or  three 
wine-parties  had  followed,  and  been  civilly  declined. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  that  he  again  became 
the  subject  of  conversation.  We  were  a  large  party, 
at  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tichborne's  rooms,  when 
some  one  mentioned  having  met  "  the  Hermit,"  as 
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they  called  him,  taking  a  solitary  walk  about  three 
miles  out  of  Oxford  the  day  before. 

"  Oh,  you  mean  Eussell,"  said  Tichborne :  "well,  I 
was  going  to  tell  you,  I  called  on  him  again  this  morn 
ing,  and  found  him  in  bis  rooms.  In  fact,  I  almost 
followed  him  in  after  lecture ;  for  I  confess  I  bad  some 
little  curiosity  to  find  out  what  he  was  made  of?" 

"And  did  you  find  out?" — "What  sort  of  a 
fellow  is  he  ?"  asked  half-a-dozen  voices  at  once  ; 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  curiosity  which  Tichborne 
had  just  confessed  bad  been  pretty  generally  felt, 
even  among  those  who  usually  affected  a  dignified 
disregard  of  all  matters  concerning  the  nature  and 
habits  of  freshmen. 

"  I  sat  with  him  for  about  twenty  minutes ;  in 
deed,  I  should  have  staid  longer,  for  I  rather  liked 
the  lad  ;  but  he  seemed  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me.  I 
can't  make  him  out  at  all,  though.  I  wanted  him 
to  come  here  to-night,  but  he  positively  would  not, 
though  he  didn't  pretend  to  have  any  other  engage 
ment  :  he  said  he  never,  or  seldom,  drank  wine." 

"  Not  drink  wine  !  "  interrupted  Savile.  "  I 
always  said  he  was  some  low  fellow  1 " 

"  I  have  known  some  low  fellows  drink  their 
skins  full  of  wine,  though;  especially  at  other  men's 
expense,"  said  Tichborne,  who  was  evidently  not 
pleased  with  the  remark  ;  "  and  Eussell  is  not  a  low 
fellow  by  any  means." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Savile,  whose  good-humour 
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was  imperturbable — "if  you  say  so,  there's  an  end  of 
it :  all  I  mean  to  say  is,  I  can't  conceive  any  man 
not  drinking  wine,  unless  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  prefers  brandy-and- water,  and  that  I  do  call  low. 
However,  you'll  excuse  my  helping  myself  to  an 
other  glass  of  this  particularly  good  claret,  Tich- 
borne,  though  it  is  at  your  expense  :  indeed,  the  only 
use  of  you  gentlemen-commoners,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  is  to  give  us  a  taste  of  the  senior  common-room 
wine  now  and  then.  They  do  manage  to  get  it 
good  there,  certainly.  I  wish  they  would  give  out 
a  few  dozens  as  prizes  at  collections  ;  it  would  do 
us  a  great  deal  more  good  than  a  Eussia-leather 
book  with  the  college  arms  on  it.  I  don't  know 
that  I  shouldn't  take  to  reading  in  that  case." 

"  Drink  a  dozen  of  it,  old  fellow,  if  you  can," 
said  Tichborne.  "  But  really  I  am  sorry  we  couldn't 
get  Kussell  here  this  evening ;  I  think  he  would  be 
rather  an  acquisition,  if  he  could  be  drawn  out.  As 
to  his  not  drinking  wine,  that's  a  matter  of  taste  ; 
and  he  is  not  very  likely  to  corrupt  the  good  old 
principles  of  the  college  on  that  point.  But  ho 
must  please  himself." 

"  What  does  he  do  with  himself?"  said  one  of 
the  party—"  read  ?  " 

"  Why  he  didn't  talk  about  reading,  as  most  of 
our  literary  freshmen  do,  which  might  perhaps  lead 
one  to  suppose  he  really  was  something  of  a  scholar; 
still,  I  doubt  if  he  is  what  you  call  a  reading  man  ; 
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I  know  lie  belongs  to  the  Thucydides  lecture,  and  I 
have  never  seen  him  there  but  once." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Savile,  with  a  sigh,  "  that's  another 
privilege  of  yours  I  had  forgotten,  which  is  rather 
enviable ;  you  can  cut  lectures  when  you  like,  with 
out  getting  a  thundering  imposition.  Where  does 
this  man  Eussell  live  ?  " 

"  He  has  taken  those  large  rooms  that  Sykes 
used  to  have,  and  fitted  up  in  such  style  ;  they  were 
vacant,  you  remember,  the  last  two  terms  ;  I  had 
some  thought  of  moving  into  them  myself,  but  they 
were  confoundedly  expensive,  and  I  didn't  think  it 
worth  while.  They  cost  Sykes  I  don't  know  how 
much,  in  painting  and  papering,  and  are  full  of  all 
sorts  of  couches,  and  easy-chairs,  and  so  forth.  And 
this  man  seems  to  have  got  two  or  three  good  paint 
ings  into  them  ;  and,  altogether,  they  are  now  the 
best  rooms  in  college,  by  far/' 

"  Does  he  mean  to  hunt?"  asked  another. 

"  No,  I  fancy  not,"  replied  our  host :  "  though 
he  spoke  as  if  he  knew  something  about  it ;  but  he 
said  he  had  no  horses  in  Oxford." 

"  Nor  anywhere  else,  I'll  be  bound ;  he's  a  pre 
cious  slow  coach,  you  may  depend  upon  it."  And 
with  this  decisive  remark,  Mr  Kussell  and  his  affairs 
were  dismissed  for  the  time. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  still,  at  the  end  of  that 
time — (a  long  time  it  seemed  in  those  days) — 
Kussell  was  as  much  a  stranger  in  college  as  ever. 
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He  had  begun  to  be  regarded  as  a  rather  mysterious 
person.  Hardly  two  men  in  the  college  agreed  in 
their  estimate  of  his  character.  Some  said  he  was 
a  natural  son — the  acknowledged  heir  to  a  large 
fortune,  but  too  proud  to  mix  in  society,  under  the 
consciousness  of  a  dishonoured  birth.  But  this 
suspicion  was  indignantly  refuted  by  Murray,  as 
much  on  behalf  of  his  own  genealogical  accuracy, 
as  for  KusselTs  legitimacy — he  was  undoubtedly 
the  true  and  lawful  son  and  heir  of  Mr  Eussell  the 

banker,  of Street.     Others  said  he  was  poor ; 

but  his  father  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  wealthy 
partner  in  a  wealthy  firm,  and  was  known  to  have  a 
considerable  estate  in  the  west  of  England.  There 
were  not  wanting  those  who  said  he  was  "eccentric" 
— in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  his  man 
ners  and  conduct,  as  far  as  they  came  within  notice, 
were  correct,  regular,  and  gentlemanly  beyond  cri 
ticism.  There  was  nothing  about  him  which  could 
fairly  incur  even  the  minor  charge  of  being  odd.  He 
dressed  well,  though  very  plainly ;  would  converse 
freely  enough,  upon  any  subject,  with  the  few  men 
who,  from  sitting  at  the  same  table,  or  attending 
the  same  lectures,  had  formed  a  doubtful  sort  of 
acquaintance  with  him ;  and  always  showed  great 
good  sense,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  a  courtesy,  and  at  the  same  time  perfect  dig 
nity  of  manner,  which  effectually  prevented  any 
attempt  to  penetrate,  by  jest  or  direct  question,  the 
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reserve  in  which,  he  had  chosen  to  enclose  him 
self.  All  invitations  he  steadily  refused ;  even  to 
the  extent  of  sending  an  excuse  to  the  deans'  and 
tutors'  breakfast  parties,  to  their  ineffable  disgust. 
Whether  he  read  hard,  or  not,  was  equally  a  secret. 
He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  chapel,  and 
particularly  attentive  to  the  service ;  a  fact  which 
by  no  means  tended  to  lower  him  in  men's  estima 
tion,  though  in  those  days  more  remarkable  than, 
happily,  it  would  be  now.  At  lectures,  indeed,  he 
was  not  equally  exemplary,  either  as  to  attendance 
or  behaviour ;  he  was  often  absent  when  asked  a 
question,  and  not  always  accurate  when  he  replied ; 
and  occasionally  declined  translating  a  passage 
which  came  to  his  turn,  on  the  ground  of  not  having 
read  it.  Yet  his  scholarship,  if  not  always  strictly 
accurate,  had  a  degree  of  elegance  which  betokened 
both  talent  and  reading ;  and  his  taste  was  evidently 
naturally  good,  and  classical  literature  a  subject  of 
interest  to  him.  Altogether,  it  rather  piqued  the 
vanity  of  those  who  saw  most  of  him,  that  he  would 
give  them  no  opportunity  of  seeing  more;  and  many 
affected  to  sneer  at  him,  'as  a  "  muff"  who  would 
have  been  exceedingly  flattered  by  his  personal 
acquaintance.  Only  one  associate  did  Charles  Rus 
sell  appear  to  have  in  the  university ;  and  this  was 
a  little  greenish-haired  man  in  a  scholar's  gown,  a 
perfect  contrast  to  himself  in  appearance,  whose 
name  or  college  no  man  knew,  though  some  pro- 
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fessed  to  recognise  him  as  a  Bible-clerk  of  one  of 
the  smallest  and  most  obscure  of  the  halls. 

Attempts  were  made  to  pump  out  of  his  scout 
some  information  as  to  how  Eussell  passed  his  time : 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  daily  walk,  sometimes 
with  the  companion  above  mentioned,  but  much 
oftener  alone,  arid  his  having  been  seen  once  or 
twice  in  a  skiff  on  the  river,  he  appeared  rarely  to 
quit  his  own  rooms.  Scouts  are  usually  pretty 
communicative  of  all  they  know — and  sometimes  a 
great  deal  more — about  the  affairs  of  their  many 
masters ;  and  they  are  not  inclined  in  general  to 
hold  a  very  high  opinion  of  those  among  "  their 
gentlemen "  who,  like  Kussell,  are  behindhand  in 
the  matter  of  wine  and  supper-parties — their  own 
perquisites  suffering  thereby.  But  Job  Allen  was 
a  scout  of  a  thousand.  His  honesty  and  integ 
rity  made  him  quite  the  rara  avis  of  his  class — 
i.  e.j  a  white  swan  amongst  a  flock  of  black  ones. 
Though  really,  since  I  have  left  the  university,  and 
been  condemned  to  house-keeping,  and  have  seen 
the  peculation  and  perquisite-hunting  existing 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  amongst  ordi 
nary  servants — and  the  higher  you  go  in  society 
the  worse  it  seems  to  be — without  a  tittle  of  the 
activity  and  cleverness  displayed  by  a  good  college 
scout,  who  provides  supper  and  etceteras  for  an 
extemporary  party  of  twenty  or  so  at  an  hour's 
notice,  without  starting  a  difficulty  or  giving  vent 
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to  a  grumble,  or  neglecting  any  one  of  his  other 
multifarious  duties  (further  than  perhaps  borrow 
ing  for  the  service  of  the  said  supper  some  hard- 
reading  freshman's  whole  stock  of  knives,  and 
leaving  him  to  spread  his  nocturnal  bread  and 
butter  with  his  fingers) ;  since  I  have  been  led  to 
compare  this  with  the  fuss  and  fidget  caused  in  a 
"  well-regulated  family "  among  one's  own  lazy- 
vagabonds,  by  having  an  extra  horse  to  clean,  or 
by  a  couple  of  friends  arriving  unexpectedly  to 
dinner,  when  they  all  stare  at  you  as  if  you  were 
expecting  impossibilities,  I  have  pretty  well  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  college  servants,  like  hedgehogs, 
are  a  grossly  calumniated  race  of  animals — wrong 
fully  accused  of  getting  their  living  by  picking  and 
stealing,  whereas  they  are  in  fact  rather  more 
honest  than  the  average  of  their  neighbours.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  like  the  hedgehogs,  they  enjoy  a 
compensation  in  having  too  thick  skins  to  be  over 
sensitive.  At  all  events,  Job  Allen  was  an  honest 
fellow.  He  had  been  known  to  expostulate  with 
some  of  his  more  reckless  masters  upon  the  ab 
surdities  of  their  goings-on ;  and  had  more  than 
once  had  a  commons  of  bread  flung  at  his  head, 
when  taking  the  opportunity  of  symptoms  of  re 
pentance,  in  an  evident  disrelish  for  breakfast, 
to  hint  at  the  slow  but  inevitable  approach 
of  "  degree-day."  Cold  chickens  from  the  even 
ing's  supper-party  had  made  a  miraculous  re- 
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appearance  at  next  morning's  lunch  or  breakfast; 
half- consumed  bottles  of  port  seemed,  under  his 
auspices,  to  lead  charmed  lives.  No  wonder,  then, 
there  was  very  little  information  about  the  private 
affairs  of  Russell  to  be  got  out  of  Job  Allen.  He 
had  but  a  very  poor  talent  for  gossip,  and  none  at 
all  for  invention.  "  Mr  Russell's  a  very  nice,  quiet 
sort  of  gentleman,  sir,  and  keeps  his-self  pretty 
much  to  his-self."  This  was  Job's  account  of  him ; 
and,  to  curious  inquirers,  it  was  provoking  both  for 
its  meagreness  and  its  truth.  "  Who's  his  friend 
in  the  rusty  gown,  Job?" — "I  thinks,  sir,  his  name's 
Smith."  "  Is  Mr  Russell  going  up  for  a  class, 
Job?" — "  I  can't  say  indeed,  sir."  "  Does  he  read 
hard?" — "Not  over-hard,  I  think,  sir."  "Does 
he  sit  up  late,  Job?" — "Not  over-late,  sir."  If 
there  was  anything  to  tell,  it  was  evident  Job 
would  neither  commit  himself  nor  his  master. 

Russell's  conduct  was  certainly  uncommon.  If 
he  had  been  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  dependent  for 
his  future  livelihood  on  his  own  exertions,  eking 
out  the  scanty  allowance  ill- spared  by  his  friends 
by  the  help  of  a  scholarship  or  exhibition,  and 
avoiding  society  as  leading  to  necessary  expense, 
his  position  would  have  been  understood,  and  even, 
in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  youthful  extravagance, 
commended.  Or  if  he  had  been  a  hard-reading 
man  from  choice — or  a  stupid  man — or  a  "  saint  " 
— no  one  would  have  troubled  themselves  about 
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him  or  his  proceedings.  But  Eussell  was  a  gentle 
man-commoner,  and  a  man  who  had  evidently  seen 
something  of  the  world;  a  rich  man,  and  apparently 
by  no  means  of  the  character  fitted  for  a  recluse. 
He  had  dined  once  with  the  principal,  and  the  two  or 
three  men  who  had  met  him  there  were  considerably 
surprised  at  the  easy  gracefulness  of  his  manners, 
and  bis  information  upon  many  points  usually  be 
yond  the  range  of  undergraduates  :  at  his  own  table 
in  hall,  too,  he  never  affected  any  reserve,  although, 
perhaps  from  a  consciousness  of  having  virtually 
declined  any  intimacy  with  his  companions,  he 
seldom  originated  any  conversation.  It  might  have 
been  assumed,  indeed,  that  he  despised  the  society 
into  which  lie  was  thrown,  but  that  his  bearing,  so 
far  from  being  haughty,  or  even  cold,  was  occasion 
ally  marked  by  apparent  dejection.  There  was  also, 
at  times,  a  breaking  out  as  it  were  of  the  natural 
spirits  of  youth,  checked  almost  abruptly;  and  once 
or  twice  he  had  betrayed  an  interest  in,  and  a 
knowledge  of,  field-sports  and  ordinary  amuse 
ments,  which  for  the  moment  made  his  hearers 
fancy,  as  Tichborne  said,  that  he  was  "coining 
out."  But  if,  as  at  first  often  happened,  such  con 
versations  led  to  a  proposal  for  a  gallop  with  the 
harriers,  or  a  ride  the  next  afternoon,  or  a  match  at 
billiards,  or  even  an  invitation  to  a  quiet  breakfast- 
party — the  refusal,  though  always  courteous — and 
sometimes  it  was  fancied  unwilling — was  always 
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decided.  And  living  day  by  day  within  reach  of 
that  close  companionship  which  similarity  of  age, 
pursuits,  and  tastes,  strengthened  by  daily  inter 
course,  was  cementing  all  around  him,  Charles  Kus- 
sell,  in  his  twentieth  year,  in  a  position  to  choose  his 
own  society,  and  qualified  to  shine  in  it,  seemed  to 
have  deliberately  adopted  the  life  of  a  recluse. 

There  were  some,  indeed,  who  accounted  for  his 
behaviour  on  the  ground  of  stinginess  ;  and  it  was 
an  opinion  somewhat  strengthened  by  one  or  two 
trifling  facts.  When  the  subscription-list  for  the 
college  boat  was  handed  to  him,  he  put  his  name 
down  for  the  minimum  of  one  guinea,  though 
Charley  White,  our  secretary,  with  the  happy 
union  of  impudence  and  "  soft  sawder  "  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  delicately  drew  his  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  no  other  gentleman-commoner  had 
given  less  than  five.  Still  it  was  not  very  intelli 
gible  that  a  man  who  wished  to  save  his  pocket, 
should  choose  to  pay  double  fees  for  the  privilege 
of  wearing  a  velvet  cap  and  silk  gown,  and  rent 
the  most  expensive  set  of  rooms  in  the  college. 

It  happened  that  I  returned  one  night  somewhat 
late  from  a  friend's  rooms  out  of  college,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  my  scout,  in  an  un 
usually  careful  mood,  had  shut  my  outer  "  oak," 
which  had  a  spring  lock,  of  which  I  never  by  any 
chance  carried  the  key.  It  was  too  late  to  send 
for  the  rascal  to  open  it,  and  I  was  just  planning 
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tlie  possibility  of  effecting  an  entrance  at  the  win 
dow  by  means  of  the  porter's  ladder,  when  the 
light  in  KusselTs  room  caught  my  eye,  and  I  re 
membered  that,  in  the  days  of  their  former  occu 
pant,  our  keys  used  to  correspond,  very  much  to 
our  mutual  convenience.  It  was  no  very  great 
intrusion,  even  towards  one  in  the  morning,  to  ask 
a  man  to  lend  you  his  door  key,  when  the  alter 
native  seemed  to  be  spending  the  night  in  the 
quadrangle  :  so  I  walked  up  his  staircase,  knocked, 
was  admitted,  and  stated  my  business  with  all 
proper  apologies.  The  key  was  produced  most 
graciously,  and  down  I  went  again — unluckily 
two  steps  at  a  time.  My  foot  slipped,  and  one 
grand  rattle  brought  me  to  the  bottom :  not  head 
first,  but  feet  first,  which  possibly  is  not  quite  so 
dangerous,  but  any  gentleman  who  has  tried  it 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  sufficiently  unpleas 
ant.  I  was  dreadfully  shaken  ;  and  when  I  tried  to 
get  up,  found  it  no  easy  matter.  Russell,  I  sup 
pose,  heard  the  fall,  for  he  was  by  my  side  by  the 
time  I  had  collected  my  ideas.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
skinned  myself  at  slight  intervals  all  down  one 
side ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  a  sprained  ankle. 
How  we  got  up-stairs  again  I  have  no  recollection ; 
but  when  a  glass  of  brandy  had  brought  me  to  a 
little,  I  found  myself  in  an  easy-chair,  with  my  foot 
on  a  stool,  shivering  and  shaking  like  a  wet  puppy. 
I  staid  there  a  fortnight  (not  in  the  chair,  reader, 
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but  in  the  rooms)  ;  and  so  it  was  I  became  inti 
mately  acquainted  with  Charles  Kussell.  His  kind 
ness  and  attention  to  me  were  excessive  ;  I  wished 
of  course  to  be  moved  to  my  own  rooms  at  once, 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  as  I  found  every 
wriggle  and  twist  which  I  gave  quite  sufficiently 
painful,  I  acceded  to  my  surgeon's  advice  to  remain 
where  I  was. 

It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  mode  of  introduction 
for  either  party.  Very  few  men's  acquaintance  is 
worth  the  pains  of  bumping  all  the  way  down 
stairs  and  spraining  an  ankle  for :  and  for  a  gentle 
man  who  voluntarily  confines  himself  to  his  own 
apartment  and  avoids  society,  to  have  another  party 
chummed  in  upon  him  perforce,  day  and  night, 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  suppressed  groan 
occasionally,  and  an  abominable  smell  of  hartshorn 
— is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  the  happiest  mode 
of  hinting  to  him  the  evils  of  solitude.  Whether  it 
was  that  the  one  of  us,  compelled  thus  against  his 
will  to  play  the  host,  was  anxious  to  show  he  was 
no  churl  by  nature,  and  the  other,  feeling  himself 
necessarily  in  a  great  degree  an  intruder  and  a 
bore,  put  forth  more  zealously  any  redeeming 
social  qualities  he  might  possess  ;  be  this  as  it 
might,  within  that  fortnight  Russell  and  I  became 
sincere  friends. 

I  found  him,  as  I  had  expected,  a  most  agreeable 
and  gentlemanlike  companion,  clever  and  well  in- 
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formed,  and  with  a  higher  tone  and  more  settled 
principles  than  are  common  to  his  age  and  posi 
tion.  But  strongly  contrasted  with  his  usually 
cheerful  manner,  were  sudden  intervals  of  abstrac 
tion  approaching  to  gloominess.  In  him,  it  was 
evidently  not  the  result  of  caprice,  far  less  of  any 
thing  approaching  to  affectation.  I  watched  him 
closely,  partly  from  interest,  partly  because  I  had 
little  else  to  do,  and  became  convinced  that  there 
was  some  latent  cause  of  grief  or  anxiety  at  work. 
Once  in  particular,  after  the  receipt  of  some  letters 
(they  were  always  opened  hurriedly,  and  apparently 
with  a  painful  interest),  he  was  so  visibly  discom 
posed  and  depressed  in  spirits,  that  I  ventured  to 
express  a  hope  that  they  had  contained  no  distress 
ing  intelligence.  Russell  seemed  embarrassed  at 
having  betrayed  any  unusual  emotion,  and  answered 
in  the  negative;  adding,  that  "he  knew  he  was 
subject  to  the  blues  occasionally" — and  I  felt  I 
could  say  no  more.  But  I  suppose  I  did  not  look 
convinced ;  for  catching  my  eyes  fixed  on  him  soon 
afterwards,  he  shook  my  hand  and  said,  "  Some 
thing  has  vexed  me — I  cannot  tell  you  what ;  but  I 
won't  think  about  it  again  now." 

One  evening,  towards  the  close  of  my  imprison 
ment,  after  a  long  and  pleasant  talk  over  our  usual 
sober  wind-up  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  some  recent  publi 
cation,  tasteful,  but  rather  expensive,  was  men 
tioned,  which  Russell  expressed  a  wish  to  see.  I 
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put  the  natural  question  to  a  man  in  his  position 
who  could  appreciate  the  book,  and  to  whom  a  few 
pounds  were  no  consideration — why  did  he  not 
order  it?  He  coloured  slightly,  and  after  a  mo 
ment's  hesitation  hurriedly  replied,  "  Because  I 
cannot  afford  it."  I  felt  a  little  awkwardness  as  to 
what  to  say  next;  for  the  style  of  everything  round 
me  betrayed  a  lavish  disregard  of  expense,  and  yet 
the  remark  did  not  at  all  bear  the  tone  of  a  jest. 
Probably  Eussell  understood  what  was  passing  in 
my  mind ;  for  presently,  without  looking  at  me,  he 
went  on :  "Yes,  you  may  well  think  it  a  pitiful 
economy  to  grudge  five  guineas  for  a  book  like 
that,  and  indulge  one's-self  in  such  pompous  mum 
mery  as  we  have  here  ;  "  and  he  pushed  down  with 
his  foot  a  massive  and  beautiful  silver  coffee-pot, 
engraved  with  half-a-dozen  quarterings  of  arms, 
which,  in  spite  of  a  remonstrance  from  me,  had 
been  blackening  before  the  fire  to  keep  its  contents 
warm.  "  Never  mind  it,"  he  continued,  as  I  in 
vain  put  out  my  hand  to  save  it  from  falling — "  it 
won't  be  damaged ;  it  will  fetch  just  as  much  per 
ounce  ;  and  I  really  cannot  afford  to  buy  an  inferior 
article."  Kussell's  behaviour  up  to  this  moment 
had  been  rational  enough,  but  at  the  moment  a 
suspicion  crossed  my  mind  that  "  eccentricity," 
as  applied  to  his  case,  might  possibly,  as  in  some 
other  cases,  be  merely  an  euphonism  for  something 
worse.  However,  I  picked  up  the  coffee-pot,  and 

4  P 
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said  nothing.  "  You  must  think  me  very  strange, 
Hawthorne  ;  T  quite  forgot  myself  at  the  moment ; 
but  if  you  choose  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret,  which 
will  be  no  secret  long,  I  will  tell  you  what  will 
perhaps  surprise  you  with  regard  to  my  own  posi 
tion,  though  I  really  have  no  right  to  trouble  you 
with  my  confidences."  I  disclaimed  any  wish  to 
assume  the  right  of  inquiring  into  private  matters, 
but  at  the  same  time  expressed,  as  I  sincerely  felt, 
an  interest  in  what  was  evidently  a  weight  on  my 
companion's  mind.  "Well,  to  say  the  truth," 
continued  Eussell,  "  I  think  it  will  be  a  relief  to 
me  to  tell  you  how  I  stand.  I  know  that  I  have 
often  felt  of  late  that  I  am  acting  a  daily  lie  here, 
to  all  the  men  about  me  ;  passing,  doubtless,  for  a 
rich  man,  when  in  truth,  for  aught  I  know,  I  and 
all  my  family  are  beggars  at  this  moment."  He 
stopped,  walked  to  the  window,  and  returned.  "  I 
am  surrounded  here  by  luxuries  which  have  little 
right  within  a  college's  walls  ;  I  occupy  a  distinc 
tive  position  which  you  and  others  are  supposed 
not  to  be  able  to  afford  ;  I  never  can  mix  with  any 
of  you,  without,  as  it  were,  carrying  with  me  every 
where  the  superscription  written — *  This  is  a  ricli 
man.'  And  yet,  with  all  this  outward  show,  I  may 
be  a  debtor  to  your  charity  for  my  bread  to-morrow. 
You  are  astonished,  Hawthorne  ;  of  course  you  are. 
I  am  not  thus  playing  the  hypocrite  willingly, 
believe  me.  Had  I  only  my  own  comfort,  and  my 
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own  feelings  to  consult,  I  would  take  my  name  off 
the  college  books  to-morrow.  How  I  bear  the  life 
I  lead,  I  scarcely  know." 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  as  you  have  told  me  so 
much,  what  is  the  secret  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  will ;  I  was  going  to  explain.  My  only 
motive  for  concealment,  my  only  reason  for  even 
wishing  you  to  keep  my  counsel,  is,  because  the 
character  and  prospects  of  others  are  concerned. 
My  father,  as  I  dare  say  you  are  aware,  is  pretty  well 
known  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Eussell  and  Smith : 
he  passes  for  a  rich  man,  of  course  ;  he  was  a  rich 
man,  I  believe,  once  ;  and  I,  his  only  son  and  heir 
— brought  up  as  I  was  to  look  upon  money  as  a 
plaything — I  was  sent  to  college  of  course  as  a 
gentleman-commoner.  I  knew  nothing,  as  a  lad,  of 
my  father's  affairs  :  there  were  fools  enough  to  tell 
me  he  was  rich,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  spend  his  money — and  I  did  spend  it — ay,  too 
much  of  it — yet  not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  I  might. 
Not  since  I  came  here,  Hawthorne  ;  oh  no  ! — not 
since  I  found  out  that  it  was  neither  his  nor  mine 
to  spend — I  have  not  been  so  bad  as  that,  thank 
God.  And  if  ever  man  could  atone,  by  suffering, 
for  the  thoughtlessness  and  extravagance  of  early 
days,  T  have  well-nigh  paid  my  penalty  in  full 
already.  I  told  you,  I  entered  here  as  a  gentle 
man-commoner ;  my  father  came  down  to  Oxford 
with  me,  chose  my  rooms,  sent  down  this  furniture 
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and  these  paintings  from  town — thank  Heaven,  I 
never  knew  what  they  cost — ordered  a  couple  of 
hunters  and  a  groom  for  me  —  those  I  stopped 
from  coming  down — and,  in  fact,  made  every  prepa 
ration  for  me  to  commence  my  career  with  credit 
as  the  heir-apparent  to  a  large  fortune.  Some  sus 
picions  that  all  was  not  right  had  crossed  my  mind 
before  :  certain  conversations  between  my  father 
and  cold-looking  men  of  business,  not  meant  for 
my  ear,  and  very  imperfectly  understood — for  it 
appeared  to  be  my  father's  object  to  keep  me  to 
tally  ignorant  of  all  the  mysteries  of  banking — an 
increasing  tendency  on  his  part  to  grumble  over 
petty  expenses  which  implied  ready  payment,  with 
an  ostentatious  profusion  in  show  and  entertain 
ments  —  many  slight  circumstances  put  together 
had  given  me  a  sort  of  vague  alarm  at  times,  which 
I  shook  off,  as  often  as  it  recurred,  like  a  disagree 
able  dream.  A  week  after  I  entered  college,  a  let 
ter  from  my  only  sister  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
truth.  What  I  had  feared  was  a  temporary  em 
barrassment — a  disagreeable  necessity  for  retrench 
ment,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  stoppage  of  payment,  and 
a  respectable  bankruptcy,  which  would  injure  no 
one  but  the  creditors.  What  she  spoke  of  was  ab 
solute  ruin,  poverty,  and,  what  was  worse,  disgrace. 
It  came  upon  me  very  suddenly — but  I  bore  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  particulars  about  family 
matters  to  you,  Hawthorne — you  would  not  wish 
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it,  I  know ;  let  me  only  say,  my  sister  Mary  is  an 
angel,  and  my  father  a  weak-minded  man — I  will 
hope,  not  intentionally  a  dishonest  one.  But  I 
have  learnt  enough  to  know  that  there  are  embar 
rassments  from  which  he  can  never  extricate  him 
self  with  honour,  and  that  every  month,  every  week, 
that  he  persists  in  maintaining  a  useless  struggle 
will  only  add  misery  to  misery  in  the  end.  How 
long  it  may  go  on  no  one  can  say — but  the  end 
must  come.  My  own  first  impulse  was,  of  course, 
to  leave  this  place  at  once,  and  so,  at  all  events,  to 
avoid  additional  expenses :  but  my  father  would 
not  hear  of  it.  I  went  to  him,  told  him  what  I 
knew,  though  not  how  I  had  heard  it,  and  drew 
from  him  a  sort  of  confession  that  he  had  made 
some  unfortunate  speculations.  But  '  only  let  us 
keep  up  appearances' — those  were  his  words — a 
little  while,  and  all  would  be  right  again,  he  assured 
me.  I  made  no  pretence  of  believing  him ;  but, 
Hawthorne,  when  he  offered  to  go  on  his  knees  to 
me — and  I  his  only  son — and  promised  to  retrench 
in  every  possible  method  that  would  not  betray  his 
motives,  if  I  would  but  remain  at  college  to  take 
my  degree — '  to  keep  up  appearances ' — what  couid 
I  do?" 

"Plainly,"  said  I,  "you  did  right :  I  do  not  see  that 
you  had  any  alternative.  Nor  have  you  any  right 
to  throw  away  your  future  prospects.  Your  father's 
unfortunate  embarrassments  are  no  disgrace  to  you." 
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"  So  said  my  sister.  I  knew  her  advice  must  be 
right,  and  I  consented  to  remain  here.  You  know 
I  lead  no  life  of  self-indulgence  ;  and  the  necessary 
expenses,  even  as  a  gentleman-commoner,  are  less 
than  you  would  suppose,  unless  you  had  tried  mat 
ters  as  closely  as  I  have." 

"  And  with  your  talents — "  said  I. 

"My  talents!  I  am  conscious  of  but  one  talent  at 
present :  the  faculty  of  feeling  acutely  the  miser 
able  position  into  which  I  have  been  forced.  No, 
if  you  mean  that  I  am  to  gain  any  sort  of  distinc 
tion  by  hard  reading,  it  is  simply  what  I  cannot  do. 
Depend  upon  it,  Hawthorne,  a  man  must  have  a 
mind  tolerably  at  ease  to  put  forth  any  mental  ex 
ertion  to  good  purpose.  If  this  crash  were  once 
over,  and  I  were  reduced  to  my  proper  level  in  so 
ciety — which  will,  I  suppose,  be  pretty  nearly  that 
of  a  pauper — then  I  think  I  could  work  for  my  bread 
either  with  head  or  hands  :  but  in  this  wretchedly 
false  position,  here  I  sit  bitterly,  day  after  day,  with 
books  open  before  me  perhaps,  but  with  no  heart 
to  read,  and  no  memory  but  for  one  thing.  You 
know  my  secret  now,  Hawthorne,  and  it  has  been 
truly  a  relief  to  me  to  unburden  my  mind  to  some 
one  here.  I  am  very  much  alone,  indeed  ;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  my  nature  to  be  solitary  :  if  you  will 
come  and  see  me  sometimes,  now  that  you  know 
all,  it  will  be  a  real  kindness.  It  is  no  great  plea 
sure,  I  assure  you,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "  to  be 
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called  odd,  and  selfish,  and  stingy,  by  those  of  one's 
own  age,  as  I  feel  I  nrast  be  called  ;  but  it  is  much 
better  than  to  lead  the  life  I  might  lead — spending 
money  which  is  not  mine,  and  accustoming  myself 
to  luxuries,  when  I  may  soon  have  to  depend  on 
charity  even  for  necessaries.  For  my  own  com 
fort,  it  might  be  better,  as  I  said  before,  that  the 
crisis  came  at  once  :  still,  if  I  remain  here  until  I 
am  qualified  for  some  profession,  by  which  I  may 
one  day  be  able  to  support  my  sister — that  is  the 
hope  I  feed  on — why,  then,  this  sort  of  existence 
may  be  endured." 

Kussell  had  at  least  no  reason  to  complain  of 
having  disclosed  his  mind  to  a  careless  listener. 
I  was  moved  almost  to  tears  at  his  story :  but, 
stronger  than  all  other  feelings,  was  admiration  of 
his  principles  and  character.  I  felt  that  some  of 
us  had  almost  done  him  irreverence  in  venturing  to 
discuss  him  so  lightly  as  we  had  often  done.  How 
little  we  know  the  hearts  of  others,  and  how  readily 
we  prate  about  "  seeing  through"  a  man,  when  in 
truth  what  we  see  is  but  a  surface,  and  the  image 
conveyed  to  our  mind  from  it  but  the  reflection  of 
ourselves ! 

My  intimacy  with  Eussell,  so  strangely  com 
menced,  had  thus  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  taken 
the  character  of  that  close  connection  which  exists 
between  those  who  have  one  secret  and  engrossing 
interest  confined  to  themselves  alone.  We  were 
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now  more  constantly  together,  perhaps,  than  any 
two  men  in  college  :  and  many  were  the  jokes  I 
had  to  endure  in  consequence.  Very  few  of  my 
old  companions  had  ventured  to  carry  their  atten 
tions  to  me,  while  laid  up  in  Eussell's  rooms,  be 
yond  an  occasional  call  at  the  door  to  know  how  I 
was  going  on ;  and  when  I  got  back  to  my  old 
quarters,  and  had  refused  one  or  two  invitations  on 
the  plea  of  having  Eussell  coming  to  spend  a  quiet 
evening  with  me,  their  astonishment  and  disgust 
were  expressed  pretty  unequivocally,  and  they 
affected  to  call  us  "the  exclusives."  However,  Eus 
sell  was  a  man  who,  if  he  made  few  friends,  gave 
no  excuse  for  enemies  ;  and,  in  time,  my  intimacy 
with  him,  and  occasional  withdrawals  from  general 
college  society  in  consequence,  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  pardonable  weakness — unaccountable,  but  past 
all  help — a  subject  on  which  the  would-be  wisest  of 
my  friends  shook  their  heads  and  said  nothing. 

I  think  this  new  connection  was  of  advantage  to 
both  parties.  To  myself  it  certainly  was.  I  date 
the  small  gleams  of  good  sense  and  soberminded- 
ness  which  broke  in  upon  my  character  at  that 
critical  period  of  life,  solely  from  my  intercourse 
with  Charles  Eussell.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  that  sympathy 
and  support  which  the  strongest  mind  at  times 
stands  as  much  in  need  of  as  the  weakest,  and 
which  in  his  peculiar  position  could  only  be  pur- 
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chased  by  an  unreserved  confidence.  From  any 
premeditated  explanation  he  would  have  shrunk  ; 
nor  would  he  ever,  as  he  himself  confessed,  have 
made  the  avowal  he  did  to  me,  had  it  not  escaped 
him  by  a  momentary  impulse.  But,  having  made 
it,  he  seemed  a  happier  man.  His  reading,  which 
before  had  been  desultory  and  interrupted,  was  now 
taken  up  in  earnest:  and  idly  inclined  as  I  was 
myself,  I  became,  with  the  pseudo  sort  of  generosity 
not  uncommon  at  that  age,  so  much  more  anxious 
for  his  future  success  than  my  own,  that,  in  order 
to  encourage  him,  I  used  to  go  to  his  rooms  to  read 
with  him,  and  we  had  many  a  hard  morning's  work 
together. 

We  were  very  seldom  interrupted  by  visitors : 
almost  the  only  one  was  that  unknown  and  unpre 
possessing  friend  of  Eussell's  who  has  been  men 
tioned  before — his  own  contradictory  in  almost 
every  respect.  Very  uncouth  arid  dirty-looking 
he  was,  and  stuttered  terribly — rather,  it  seemed, 
from  diffidence  than  from  any  natural  defect.  He 
showed  some  surprise  on  the  first  two  or  three 
occasions  in  which  he  encountered  me,  and  made 
an  immediate  attempt  to  back  out  of  the  room 
again  :  and  though  Eussell  invariably  recalled  him, 
and  showed  an  evident  anxiety  to  treat  him  with 
every  consideration,  he  never  appeared  at  his  ease 
for  a  moment,  and  made  his  escape  as  soon  as 
possible.  Kussell  always  fixed  a  time  for  seeing 
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him  again — usually  tlie  next  day  ;  and  there  was 
evidently  some  object  in  these  interviews,  into 
which,  as  it  was  no  concern  of  mine,  I  never  in 
quired  particularly,  as  I  had  already  been  intrusted 
with  a  confidence  rather  unusual  as  the  result  of  a 
few  weeks'  acquaintance  ;  and  on  the  subject  of 
his  friend — <l  poor  Smith,"  as  he  called  him — 
Eussell  did  not  seem  disposed  to  be  communi 
cative. 

Time  wore  on,  and  brought  round  the  Christmas 
vacation.  I  thought  it  due  to  myself,  as  all  young 
men  do,  to  get  up  to  town  for  a  week  or  two  if 
possible ;  and  being  lucky  enough  to  have  an  old 
aunt  occupying  a  very  dark  house,  much  too  large 
for  her,  and  who,  being  rather  a  prosy  personage, 
a  little  deaf,  and  very  opinionated,  and  therefore 
not  a  special  object  of  attraction  to  her  relations 
(her  property  was  merely  a  life-interest),  was  very 
glad  to  get  any  one  to  come  and  see  her — I  deter 
mined  to  pay  a  visit,  in  which  the  score  of  obliga 
tions  would  be  pretty  equally  balanced  on  both 
sides.  On  the  one  hand,  the  tete-a-tete,  dinners 
with  the  old  lady,  and  her  constant  catechising 
about  Oxford,  were  a  decided  bore  to  me  ;  while  it 
required  some  forbearance  on  her  part  to  endure  an 
inmate  who  constantly  rushed  into  the  drawing- 
room  without  wiping  his  boots,  who  had  no  taste 
for  old  china,  and  against  whom  the  dear  dog 
Petto  had  an  unaccountable  but  decided  antipathy. 
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(Poor  dog !  I  fear  he  was  ungrateful :  I  used  to 
devil  sponge  biscuit  internally  for  him  after  dinner, 
kept  a  snuff-box  more  for  his  use  than  my  own,  and 
prolonged  his  life,  I  feel  confident,  at  least  twelve 
months  from  apoplexy,  by  pulling  hairs  out  of  his 
tail  with  a  pair  of  tweezers  whenever  he  went  to 
sleep.)  On  the  other  hand,  my  aunt  had  good 
wine,  and  I  used  to  praise  it ;  which  was  agreeable 
to  both  parties.  She  got  me  pleasant  invitations, 
and  was  enabled  herself  to  make  her  appearance 
in  society  with  a  live  nephew  in  her  suite,  who 
in  her  eyes  (I  confess,  reader,  old  aunts  are  partial) 
was  a  very  eligible  young  man.  So  my  visit,  on 
the  whole,  was  mutually  agreeable  and  advan 
tageous.  I  had  my  mornings  to  myself,  gratifying 
the  dowager  occasionally  by  a  drive  with  her  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  we  had  sufficient  engagements  for 
our  evenings  to  make  each  other's  sole  society 
rather  an  unusual  infliction.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  such  an  arrangement  tends  to  keep  people 
the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

I  had  attended  my  respectable  relation  one  even 
ing  (or  rather  she  had  attended  me,  for  I  believe 
she  went  more  for  my  sake  than  her  own)  to  a 
large  evening  party,  which  was  a  ball  in  every 
thing  but  the  name.  Nearly  all  in  the  rooms  were 
strangers  to  me  ;  but  I  had  plenty  of  introductions, 
arid  the  night  wore  on  pleasantly  enough.  I  saw 
a  dozen  pretty  faces  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
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was  scarcely  likely  to  see  again — the  proportion  of 
ugly  ones  I  forbear  to  mention — and  was  prepared 
to  bear  the  meeting  and  the  parting  with  equal 
philosophy,  when  the  sight  of  one  very  familiar  face 
brought  different  scenes  to  my  mind.  Standing 
within  half-a-dozen  steps  of  me,  and  in  close  con 
versation  with  a  lady,  of  whom  I  could  see  little 
besides  a  cluster  of  dark  curls,  was  Ormiston,  one 
of  our  college  tutors,  and  one  of  the  most  univer 
sally  popular  men  in  Oxford.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  say  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  there  or  any 
where  else,  for  his  roll  of  acquaintance  was  most 
extensive,  embracing  all  ranks  and  degrees ;  but 
I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  made  an  almost  in 
voluntary  dart  forward  in  his  direction.  He  saw 
me,  smiled,  and  put  out  his  hand,  but  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  enter  into  any  conversation.  I  was 
turning  away,  when  a  sudden  movement  gave  me 
a  full  view  of  the  face  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  talking.  It  was  a  countenance  of  that  pale, 
clear,  intellectual  beauty,  with  a  shade  of  sadness 
about  the  mouth,  which  one  so  seldom  sees  but  in 
a  picture,  but  which,  when  seen,  haunts  the  ima 
gination  and  the  memory  rather  than  excites  pas 
sionate  admiration.  The  eyes  met  mine,  and,  quite 
by  accident,  for  the  thoughts  were  evidently  pre 
occupied,  retained  for  some  moments  the  same 
fixed  gaze  with  which  I  almost  as  unconsciously 
was  regarding  them.  There  was  something  in  the 
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features  which,  seemed  not  altogether  unknown  to 
me  ;  and  I  was  beginning  to  speculate  on  the  pos 
sibility  of  any  small  heroine  of  my  boyish  admira 
tion  having  shot  up  into  such  sweet  womanhood — 
such  changes  soon  occur — when  the  eyes  became 
conscious,  and  the  head  was  rapidly  turned  away. 
I  lost  her  a  moment  afterwards  in  the  crowd,  and 
although  I  watched  the  whole  of  the  time  we  re 
mained,  with  an  interest  that  amused  myself,  I 
could  not  see  her  again.  She  must  have  left  the 
party  early. 

So  strong  became  the  impression  on  my  mind 
that  it  was  a  face  I  had  known  before,  and  so  fruit 
less  and  tantalising  were  my  efforts  to  give  it  "a 
local  habitation  and  a  name" — that  I  determined 
at  last  to  question  my  aunt  upon  the  subject, 
though  quite  aware  of  the  imputation  that  would 
follow.  The  worst  of  it  was,  I  had  so  few  tangible 
marks  and  tokens  by  which  to  identify  my  inter 
esting  unknown.  However,  at  breakfast  next 
morning,  I  opened  ground  at  once,  in  answer  to  my 
hostess's  remark  that  the  rooms  had  been  very  full. 

"  Yes,  they  were  :  I  wanted  very  much,  my 
dear  aunt,  to  have  asked  you  the  names  of  all  the 
people ;  but  you  really  were  so  much  engaged,  I 
had  no  opportunity." 

"  Ah !  if  you  had  come  and  sat  by  me,  I  could 
have  told  you  all  about  them ;  but  there  were  some 
very  odd  people  there,  too." 
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"  There  was  one  rather  interesting-looking  girl 
I  did  not  see  dancing  much — tallish,  with  pearl 
earrings." 

"Where  was  she  sitting?  how  was  she 
dressed  ?  " 

I  had  only  seen  her  standing  ;  I  never  noticed — 
I  hardly  think  I  could  have  seen — even  the  colour 
of  her  dress. 

"  Not  know  how  she  was  dressed  ?  My  dear 
Frank,  how  strange  I " 

"  All  young  ladies  dress  alike  now,  aunt;  there's 
really  not  much  distinction ;  they  seemed  all  black 
and  white  to  me." 

"  Certainly  the  balls  don't  look  half  so  gay  as 
they  used  to  do  :  a  little  colour  gives  cheerfulness, 
I  think.  (The  good  old  lady  herself  had  worn 
crimson  satin  and  a  suite  of  chrysolites — if  her 
theory  were  correct,  she  was  enough  to  have  spread 
a  glow  over  the  whole  company.)  u  But  let  me  see ; 
— tall,  with  pearls,  you  say ;  dark  hair  and  eyes?" 

"  Yes/' 

"  You  must  mean  Lucy  Fielding." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  ma'am — I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons  ;  but  I  was  introduced  to  Miss  Fielding, 
and  danced  with  her — she  squints." 

"  My  dear  Frank,  don't  say  such  a  thing ! — she 
will  have  half  the  Strathinnis  property  when  she 
comes  of  age.  But  let  me  see  again.  Had  she  a 
white  rose  in  her  hair?" 
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"  She  had,  I  think ;  or  something  like  it." 

"  It  might  have  been  Lord  Dunham's  youngest 
daughter,  who  has  just  come  out — she  was  there 
for  an  hour  or  so  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  aunt :  I  know  her  by  sight  too — a  pale 
gawky  thing,  with  an  arm  and  hand  like  a  prize 
fighter's—oh  no!" 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  nephew,  you  young 
men  give  yourselves  abominable  airs  :  I  call  her  a 
very  fine  young  woman,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she 
will  marry  well,  though  she  hasn't  much  fortune. 
Was  it  Miss  Cassilis,  then? — white  tulle  over 
satin,  looped  with  roses,  with  gold  sprigs  " 

"  And  freckles  to  match :  why,  she's  as  old 

as  " ;  I  felt  myself  on  dangerous  ground,  and 

filled  up  the  hiatus,  I  fear  not  very  happily,  by 
looking  full  at  my  aunt. 

"  Not  so  very  old,  indeed,  my  dear :  she  refused  a 
very  good  offer  last  season  :  she  cannot  possibly  be 
above  " 

"  Oh !  spare  the  particulars,  pray,  my  dear  ma'am ; 
but  you  could  not  have  seen  the  girl  I  mean :  I 
don't  think  she  staid  after  supper  :  I  looked  every 
where  for  her  to  ask  who  she  was,  but  she  must 
have  been  gone." 

"  Eeally !  I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  said  my 
aunt  with  a  very  insinuating  smile. 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "what  made  me  anxious  to  know 
who  she  was  at  the  time,  was  simply  that  I  saw 
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her  talking  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  whom  you 
know  something  of,  I  believe  ;  did  you  not  meet 
Mr  Ormiston  somewhere  last  winter?" 

"  Mr  Ormiston  I  oh,  I  saw  him  there  last  night ! 
and  now  I  know  who  you  mean ;  it  must  have  been 
Mary  Eussell,  of  course ;  she  did  wear  pearls,  and 
plain  white  muslin." 

"  Eussell ! — what  Russells  are  they?" 

"  Russell  the  banker's  daughter ;  I  suppose  no 
body  knows  how  many  thousands  she'll  have ;  but 
she  is  a  very  odd  girl.  Mr  Ormiston  is  rather 
committed  in  that  quarter,  I  fancy.  Ah,  he's  a 
very  gentlemanly  man,  certainly,  and  an  old  friend 
of  the  family;  but  that  match  would  never  do. 
Why,  he  must  be  ten  years  older  than  she  is,  in 
the  first  place,  and  hasn't  a  penny  that  I  know  of 
except  his  fellowship.  No,  no  ;  she  refused  Sir 
John  Maynard  last  winter,  with  a  clear  twelve 
thousand  a-year  ;  and  angry  enough  her  papa  was 
about  that,  everybody  says,  though  he  never  con 
tradicts  her  ;  but  she  never  will  venture  upon  such 
a  silly  thing  as  a  match  with  Mr  Ormiston." 

"  Won't  she  ?  "  said  I  mechanically,  not  having 
had  time  to  collect  my  thoughts  exactly. 

"  To  be  sure  she  won't/'  replied  my  aunt  rather 
sharply.  It  certainly  struck  me  that  Mary  Russell, 
from  what  her  brother  had  told  me,  was  a  person 
very  likely  to  show  some  little  disregard  of  any 
conventional  notions  of  what  was,  or  what  was  not 
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desirable  in  the  matter  of  matrimony ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  inclined  to  agree  with  my  aunt,  that 
it  was  not  very  probable  she  would  become  Mrs 
Ormiston ;  indeed,  I  doubted  any  very  serious  in 
tentions  on  his  part.  Fellows  of  colleges  are  usu 
ally  somewhat  lavish  of  admiration  and  attentions  ; 
but,  as  many  young  ladies  know,  very  difficult  to 
bring  to  book.  Ormiston  was  certainly  not  a  man 
to  be  influenced  by  the  fortune  which  the  banker's 
daughter  might  reasonably  be  credited  with;  if  any 
thing  made  the  matter  seem  serious,  it  was  that  his 
opinion  of  the  sex  in  general — as  thrown  out  in  an 
occasional  hint  or  sarcasm — seemed  to  border  on 
a  supercilious  contempt. 

I  did  not  meet  Miss  Kussell  again  during  my 
short  stay  in  town ;  but  two  or  three  days  after 
this  conversation,  in  turning  the  corner  of  the 
street,  I  came  suddenly  upon  Ormiston.  I  used  to 
flatter  myself  with  being  rather  a  favourite  of  his 
— not  from  any  conscious  merit  on  my  part,  unless 
that,  during  the  year  of  his  deanship,  when  sum 
moned  before  him  for  any  small  atrocities,  and 
called  to  account  for  them,  I  never  took  up  his 
time  or  my  own  by  any  of  the  usual  somewhat 
questionable  excuses,  but  awaited  my  fate,  whether 
"  imposition  "  or  reprimand,  in  silence  —  a  plan 
which,  with  him,  answered  very  well,  and  saved 
occasionally  some  straining  of  conscience  on  one 
side,  and  credulity  on  the  other.  I  tried  it  with 
4  Q 
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his  successor,  who  decided  that  I  was  contumacious, 
because,  the  first  time  I  was  absent  from  chapel,  in 
reply  to  his  interrogations  I  answered  nothing,  and 
upon  his  persevering,  told  him  that  I  had  been  at 
a  very  late  supper-party  the  night  before.  I  think, 
then,  I  was  rather  a  favourite  of  Ormiston's.  To 
say  that  he  was  a  favourite  of  mine  would  be  say 
ing  very  little  ;  for  there  could  have  been  scarcely 
a  man  in  college,  of  any  degree  of  respectability, 
who  would  not  have  been  ready  to  say  the  same. 
No  man  had  a  higher  regard  for  the  due  mainten 
ance  of  discipline,  or  his  own  dignity,  and  the  re 
putation  of  the  college ;  yet  nowhere  among  the 
seniors  could  the  undergraduate  find  a  more  judi 
cious  or  a  kinder  friend.  He  had  the  art  of  mixing 
with  them  occasionally  with  all  the  unreservedness 
of  an  equal,  without  for  a  moment  endangering  the 
respect  due  to  his  position.  There  was  no  man 
you  could  ask  a  favour  of — even  if  it  infringed  a 
little  upon  the  strictness  of  college  regulations — 
so  readily  as  Ormiston ;  and  no  one  appeared  to 
retain  more  thoroughly  some  of  his  boyish  tastes 
and  recollections.  He  subscribed  his  five  guineas 
to  the  boat,  even  after  a  majority  of  the  fellows  had 
induced  our  good  old  Principal,  whose  annual  ap 
pearance  at  the  river-side  to  cheer  her  at  the  races 
had  seemed  almost  a  part  of  his  office,  to  promul 
gate  a  decree  to  the  purport  that  boat-racing  was 
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immoral,  and  that  no  man  engaged  therein  should 
find  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  authorities.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  Ormiston  could  give  grave  advice 
when  needed  ;  and  give  it  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  most  thoughtless  among  us  received  it  as  from 
a  friend.  And  whenever  he  did  administer  a  few 
words  of  pointed  rebuke — and  he  did  not  spare  it 
when  any  really  discreditable  conduct  came  under 
his  notice — they  fell  the  more  heavily  upon  the 
delinquent,  because  the  public  sympathy  was  sure  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  judge.  The  art  of  governing 
young  men  is  a  difficult  one,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is 
surprising  that  so  few  take  any  pains  to  acquire  it. 
There  were  very  few  Ormistons,  in  my  time,  in  the 
high  places  in  Oxford. 

On  that  morning,  however,  Ormiston  met  me 
with  evident  embarrassment,  if  not  with  coolness. 
He  started  when  he  first  saw  me,  and,  had  there 
been  a  chance  of  doing  so  with  decency,  looked  as 
if  he  would  have  pretended  not  to  recognise  me. 
But  we  were  too  near  for  that,  and  our  eyes  met  at 
once.  I  was  really  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  not 
at  all  inclined  to  be  content  with  the  short  "  How 
d'ye  do?"  so  unlike  his  usual  cordial  greetings, 
with  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  hurry  on ;  and 
there  was  a  little  curiosity  afloat  among  my  other 
feelings.  So  I  fairly  stopped  him  with  a  few  of 
the  usual  inquiries,  as  to  how  long  he  had  been  in 
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town,  &c.,  and  then  plunged  at  once  into  the  affair 
of  the  ball  at  which  we  had  last  met.  He  inter 
rupted  me  at  once. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "  have  you  heard  of  poor 
KusselTs  business  ?" 

I  actually  shuddered,  for  I  scarcely  knew  what 
was  to  follow.  As  composedly  as  I  could,  I  simply 
said,  "No." 

"  His  father  is  ruined,  they  say — absolutely 
ruined.  I  suppose  that  is  no  secret  by  this  time, 
at  all  events.  He  cannot  possibly  pay  even  a  shil 
ling  in  the  pound." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  it,"  was  all  I 
could  say. 

"But  do  you  know,  Hawthorne,"  continued  Or- 
miston,  taking  my  arm  with  something  like  his  old 
manner,  and  no  longer  showing  any  anxiety  to  cut 
short  our  interview,  "  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  the 
worst  of  it.  There  is  a  report  in  the  city  this 
morning,  I  was  told,  that  Mr  Eussell's  character  is 
implicated  by  some  rather  unbusinesslike  transac 
tions.  I  believe  you  are  a  friend  of  poor  KusseLL's, 
and  for  that  reason  I  mention  it  to  you  in  confi 
dence.  He  may  not  be  aware  of  it ;  but  the  rumour 
is,  that  his  father  dare  not  show  himself  again  here  : 
that  he  has  left  England  I  know  to  be  a  fact." 

"And  his  daughter? — Miss  Eussell?"  I  asked 
involuntarily — "his  children,  I  mean — where  are 
they?" 
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I  thought  Ormiston's  colour  heightened ;  but  he 
was  not  a  man  to  show  much  visible  emotion. 
"  Charles  Kussell  and  his  sister  are  still  in  Lon 
don,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  just  seen  them.  They 
know  their  father  has  left  for  the  Continent ;  I  hope 
they  do  not  know  all  the  reasons.  I  am  very  sin 
cerely  sorry  for  young  Kussell ;  it  will  be  a  heavy 
blow  to  him,  and  I  fear  he  will  find  his  circum 
stances  bitterly  changed.  Of  course  he  will  have 
to  leave  Oxford." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  I ;  "no  one  can  feel  more 
for  him  than  I  do.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  this 
did  not  happen  in  term  time/' 

"  It  has  spared  him  some  mortification,  certainly. 
You  will  see  him,  perhaps,  before  you  leave  town ; 
he  will  take  it  kind.  And  if  you  have  any  influence 
with  him — (he  will  be  inclined  to  listen  just  now 
to  you,  perhaps,  more  than  to  me  ;  being  more  of 
his  own  age,  he  will  give  you  credit  for  entering 
into  his  feelings) — do  try  and  dissuade  him  from 
forming  any  wild  schemes,  to  which  he  seems 
rather  inclined.  He  has  some  kind  friends,  no 
doubt ;  and  remember,  if  there  is  anything  in  which 
I  can  be  of  use  to  him,  he  shall  have  my  aid  even 
to  the  half  of  my  kingdom — that  is,  my  tutorship." 

And  with  a  smile  and  tone  which  seemed  a  mix 
ture  of  jest  and  earnest,  Mr  Ormiston  wished  me 
good-morning.  He  was  to  leave  for  Oxford  that 
night. 
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Of  Eussell's  address  in  town  I  was  up  to  this 
moment  ignorant,  but  resolved  to  find  it  out,  and 
see  him  before  my  return  to  the  University.  The 
next  morning,  however,  a  note  arrived  from  him, 
containing  a  simple  request  that  I  would  call.  I 
found  him  at  the  place  from  which  he  wrote — one 
of  those  dull  quiet  streets  that  lead  out  of  the  Strand 
— in  very  humble  lodgings  ;  his  father's  private 
establishment  having  been  given  up,  it  appeared, 
immediately.  The  moment  we  met,  I  saw  at  once, 
as  I  expected,  that  the  blow  which  to  Ormiston 
had  naturally  seemed  so  terrible  a  one — no  less 
than  the  loss,  to  a  young  man,  of  the  wealth,  rank, 
and  prospects  in  life  to  which  he  had  been  taught 
to  look  forward — had  been,  in  fact,  to  Russell  a 
merciful  relief.  The  failure  of  that  long- celebrated 
and  trusted  house,  which  was  causing  in  the  public 
mind,  according  to  the  papers,  so  much  "  conster 
nation  "  and  "  excitement,"  was  to  him  a  consum 
mation  long  foreseen,  and  scarcely  dreaded.  It 
was  only  the  shadow  of  wealth  and  happiness 
which  he  had  lost  now ;  its  substance  had  van 
ished  long  since.  And  the  conscious  hollowness 
and  hypocrisy,  as  he  called  it,  of  his  late  position, 
had  been  a  far  more  bitter  trial  to  a  mind  like  his, 
than  any  which  could  result  from  its  exposure. 
He  was  one  to  hail  with  joy  any  change  which 
brought  him  back  to  truth  and  reality,  no  matter 
how  rude  and  sudden  the  revulsion. 
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He  met  me  with  a  smile ;  a  really  honest,  almost 
a  light-hearted  smile.  "  It  is  come  at  last,  Haw 
thorne  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  wrong,  or  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  say,  thank  God.  There  is  but  one  point 
which  touches  me  at  all ;  what  do  they  say  about 
my  father  ?  "  I  told  him — fortunately,  my  acquaint 
ance  lying  but  little  among  men  of  business,  I 
could  tell  him  so  honestly  —  that  I  had  heard 
nothing  stated  to  his  discredit. 

"  Well,  well ;  but  they  will  soon.  Oh !  Haw 
thorne  ;  the  utter  misery,  the  curse  that  money- 
making  brings  with  it!  That  joining  house  to 
house,  and  field  to  field,  how  it  corrupts  all  the 
better  part  of  a  man's  nature  I  I  vow  to  you,  I 
believe  my  father  would  have  been  an  honest  man 
if  he  had  but  been  a  poor  one  1  If  he  had  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  interest  tables,  and  had  but 
spent  his  capital,  instead  of  trying  to  double  and 
redouble  it !  One  thing  I  have  to  thank  him  for  ; 
that  he  never  would  suffer  me  to  imbibe  any  taste 
for  business  ;  he  knew  the  evil  and  the  pollution 
money-handling  brings  with  it — I  am  sure  he  did  ; 
he  encouraged  me,  I  fear,  in  extravagance  ;  but  I 
bless  him  that  he  never  encouraged  me  in  covetous- 
ness." 

He  grew  a  little  calmer  by  degrees,  and  we  sat 
down  and  took  counsel  as  to  his  future  plans.  He 
was  not,  of  course,  without  friends,  and  had  already 
had  many  offers  of  assistance  for  himself  and  his 
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sister;  but  liis  heart  appeared,  for  the  present, 
firmly  bent  upon  independence.  Much  to  my  sur 
prise,  he  decided  on  returning  at  once  to  Oxford, 
and  reading  for  his  degree.  His  sister  had  some 
little  property  settled  upon  her — some  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a-year ;  and  this  she  had  insisted  on 
devoting  to  this  purpose. 

"I  love  her  too  well,"  said  Russell,  "to  refuse  her: 
and  trifling  as  this  sum  is, — I  remember  the  time 
when  I  should  have  thought  it  little  to  keep  me  in 
gloves  and  handkerchiefs — yet,  with  management, 
it  will  be  more  than  I  shall  spend  in  Oxford.  Of 
course,  I  play  the  gentleman- commoner  no  longer ; 
I  shall  descend  to  the  plain  stuff  gown." 

"  You'll  go  to  a  hall,  of  course  ?  "  said  I ;  "  for  I 
concluded  he  would  at  least  avoid  the  mortifica 
tion  of  so  palpable  a  confession  of  reduced  circum 
stances  as  this  degradation  of  rank  in  his  old 
college  would  be. 

"  I  can  see  no  occasion  for  it ;  that  is,  if  they 
will  allow  me  to  change  ;  I  have  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  shall  be  much  happier  than  I  was 
before.  I  only  strike  my  false  colours  ;  and  you 
know  they  were  never  carried  willingly." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade  him,  and  soon  after 
rose  to  take  my  leave. 

"  I  cannot  ask  my  sister  to  see  you  now,"  he 
said,  as  we  shook  hands  :  "  she  is  not  equal  to  it. 
But  some  other  time,  I  hope  " 
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"  At  any  other  time,  I  shall  be  most  proud  of  the 
introduction.  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  Ormis- 
ton?  He  met  me  this  morning,  and  sent  some  kind 
messages,  to  offer  any  service  in  his  power." 

"  He  did,  did  he  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  he  will  do  all  he  can 
for  you  in  college  ;  you  don't  know  him  very  well, 
I  think ;  but  I  am  sure  he  takes  an  interest  in  you 
now,  at  all  events,"  I  continued,  "  and  no  man  is  a 
more  sincere  and  zealous  friend." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Hawthorne,  but  I  fancy  I  do 
know  Mr  Ormiston  very  well." 

"  Oh  !  I  remember,  there  seemed  some  coolness 
between  you,  because  you  never  would  accept  his 
invitations.  Ormiston  thought  you  were  too  proud 
to  dine  with  him  ;  and  then  his  pride,  which  he  has 
his  share  of,  took  fire.  But  that  misunderstanding 
must  be  all  over  now." 

"  My  dear  Hawthorne,  I  believe  Mr  Ormiston 
and  I  understand  each  other  perfectly.  Good- 
morning  ;  I  am  sorry  to  seem  abrupt,  but  I  have 
a  host  of  things,  not  the  most  agreeable,  to  attend 
to." 

It  seemed  quite  evident  that  there  was  some 
little  prejudice  on  Russell's  part  against  Ormiston. 
Possibly  he  did  not  like  his  attentions  to  his  sister. 
But  that  was  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  knew  the 
other  too  well  to  doubt  his  earnest  wish  to  aid  and 
encourage  a  man  of  Russell's  high  principles,  and 
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in  his  unfortunate  position.     None  of  us  always 
know  our  best  friends. 

The  step  which  Eussell  had  resolved  on  taking 
was,  of  course,  an  unusual  one.  Even  the  college 
authorities  strongly  advised  him  to  remove  his 
name  to  the  books  of  one  of  the  halls,  where  he 
would  enter  comparatively  as  a  stranger,  and  where 
his  altered  position  would  not  entail  so  many  pain 
ful  feelings.  Every  facility  was  offered  him  of 
doing  so  at  one  of  them  where  a  relative  of  our 
Principal's  was  the  head,  and  even  a  saving  in 
expense  might  thus  be  effected.  But  this  evident 
kindness  and  consideration  on  their  part,  only  con 
firmed  him  in  the  resolution  of  remaining  where  he 
was.  He  met  their  representations  with  the  grace 
ful  reply,  that  he  had  an  attachment  to  the  college 
which  did  not  depend  upon  the  rank  he  held  in  it, 
and  that  he  trusted  he  should  not  be  turned  out  of 
two  homes  at  once.  Even  the  heart  of  the  splenetic 
little  vice-principal  was  moved  by  this  genuine 
tribute  to  the  venerable  walls,  which  to  him,  as  his 
mistress's  girdle  to  the  poet,  encircled  all  he  loved, 
or  hoped,  or  cared  for ;  and  had  the  date  been  some 
century  earlier — in  those  remarkable  times  when  a 
certain  fellow  was  said  to  have  owed  his  election 
into  that  body  to  a  wondrous  knack  he  had  at  com 
pounding  sherry -posset  —  it  is  probable  Charles 
Russell  would  have  stepped  into  a  fellowship  by 
special  license  at  once. 
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He  had  harder  work  before  him,  however,  and  he 
set  stoutly  to  it.  He  got  permission  to  lodge  out 
of  college — a  privilege  quite  unusual,  and  appa 
rently  without  any  sufficient  object  in  his  case.  A 
day  or  two  after  his  return,  he  begged  me  to  go 
with  him  to  see  the  rooms  he  had  taken  :  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  although  small,  and  not  in  a 
good  part  of  the  town,  they  were  furnished  in  a 
style  by  no  means,  I  thought,  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  economy  I  knew  him  to  be  practising  in 
every  other  respect.  They  contained,  on  a  small 
scale,  all  the  appointments  of  a  lady's  drawing- 
room.  It  was  soon  explained.  His  sister  was 
coming  to  live  with  him.  "  We  are  but  two,  now," 
said  Kussell  in  explanation  ;  "and  though  poor  Mary 
has  been  offered  what  might  have  been  a  comfort 
able  home  elsewhere,  which  perhaps  would  have 
been  more  prudent,  we  both  thought,  why  should  we 
be  separated?  As  to  these  little  tilings  you  see, 
they  are  nearly  all  hers  :  we  offered  them  to  the 
creditors,  but  even  the  lawyers  would  not  touch 
them  :  and  here  Mary  and  I  shall  live.  Very  strange, 
you  think,  for  her  to  be  here  in  Oxford  with  no  one 
to  take  care  of  her  but  me ;  but  she  does  not  mind 
that,  and  we  shall  be  together.  However,  Haw 
thorne,  we  shall  keep  a  dragon  :  there  is  an  old 
housekeeper  who  would  not  be  turned  off,  and  she 
comes  down  with  Mary,  and  may  pass  for  her  aunt, 
if  that's  all ;  so  don't,  pray,  be  shocked  at  us." 
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And  so  the  old  housekeeper  did  come  down,  and 
Mary  with  her ;  and  under  such  guardianship,  a 
brother  and  an  old  servant,  was  that  fair  girl  in 
stalled  within  the  perilous  precincts  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Oxford ;  perilous  in  more  senses  than  one, 
as  many  a  speculative  and  disappointed  mamma 
can  testify,  whose  daughters,  brought  to  market  at 
the  annual  "show"  at  commemoration,  have  left 
uncaught  those  dons  of  dignity,  and  heirs-apparent 
of  property,  whom  they  ought  to  have  caught,  and 
caught  those  well-dressed  and  good-looking,  but 
undesirable  young  men,  whom  they  ought  not  to 
have  caught.  Mary  Kussell,  however,  was  in  little 
peril  herself,  and,  as  little  as  she  could  help  it,  an 
occasion  of  peril  to  others.  Seldom  did  she  move 
out  from  her  humble  abode,  except  for  an  early 
morning  walk  with  her  brother,  or  sometimes  lean 
ing  on  the  arm  of  her  old  domestic,  so  plainly 
dressed  that  you  might  have  mistaken  her  for  her 
daughter,  and  wondered  how  those  intensely  ex 
pressive  features,  and  queen -like  graces,  should 
have  been  bestowed  by  nature  on  one  so  humble. 
Many  a  thoughtful  student,  pacing  slowly  the  parks 
or  Christchurch  meadow  after  early  chapel,  book  in 
hand,  cheating  himself  into  the  vain  idea  that  he 
was  taking  a  healthful  walk,  and  roused  by  the 
flutter  of  approaching  female  dress,  and  unwillingly 
looking  up  to  avoid  the  possible  and  unwelcome 
collision  with  a  smirking  nurse-maid  and  an  unre- 
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sisting  baby — has  met  those  eyes,  and  spoilt  his 
reading  for  the  morning  ;  or  has  paused  in  the  run 
ning  tour  of  Headington  hill,  or  Magdalen  walk 
(by  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  cram  his  whole 
allotted  animal  exercise  for  the  day  into  an  hour),  as 
that  sweet  vision  crossed  his  path,  and  wondered  in 
his  heart  by  what  happy  tie  of  relationship,  or  still 
dearer  claim,  his  fellow-undergraduate  had  secured 
to  himself  so  lovely  a  companion  ;  and  has  tried  in 
vain,  over  his  solitary  breakfast,  to  rid  himself  of 
the  heterodox  notion  which  would  still  creep  in 
upon  his  thoughts,  that  in  the  world  there  might 
be,  after  all,  things  better  worth  living  and  working 
for,  prizes  more  valuable — and  perhaps  not  harder 
to  win — than  a  first  class,  and  living  impersonations 
of  the  beautiful  which  Aristotle  had  unaccountably 
left  out.  Forgive  me,  dear  reader,  if  I  seem  to  be 
somewhat  sentimental :  I  am  not,  and  I  honestly 
believe  I  never  was,  in  love  with  Mary  Eussell ;  I 
am  not — I  fear  I  never  was  or  shall  be — much  of  a 
reading  man  or  an  early  riser ;  but  I  will  confess, 
it  would  have  been  a  great  inducement  to  me  to 
adopt  such  habits,  if  I  could  have  insured  such 
pleasant  company  in  my  morning  walks. 

To  the  general  world  of  Oxford,  for  a  long  time, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  very  existence  of  such  a  jewel 
within  it  was  unknown ;  for  at  the  hours  when  lib 
erated  tutors  and  idle  undergraduates  are  wont  to 
walk  abroad,  Mary  was  sitting,  hid  within  a  little 
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ambush  of  geraniums,  either  busy  at  her  work,  or 
helping — as  she  loved  to  fancy  she  helped  him — 
her  brother  at  his  studies.  Few  men,  I  believe, 
ever  worked  harder  than  Kussell  did  in  his  last 
year.  With  the  exception  of  the  occasional  early 
walk,  and  the  necessary  attendance  at  chapel  and 
lecture,  he  read  hard  nearly  the  whole  day ;  and  I 
always  attributed  the  fact  of  his  being  able  to  do  so 
with  comparatively  little  effort,  and  no  injury  to  his 
health,  to  his  having  such  a  sweet  face  always  pre 
sent,  to  turn  his  eyes  upon,  when  wearied  with  a 
page  of  Greek,  and  such  a  kind  voice  always  ready 
to  speak  or  to  be  silent. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  access  to  any  other  society 
that  Mary  Kussell  spent  her  time  so  constantly 
with  her  brother.  The  Principal,  with  his  usual 
kind-heartedness,  had  insisted — a  thing  he  seldom 
did — upon  his  lady  making  her  acquaintance  ;  and 
though  Mrs  Meredith,  who  plumed  herself  much 
upon  her  dignity,  had  made  some  show  of  resist 
ance  at  first  to  calling  upon  a  young  lady  who  was 
living  in  lodgings  by  herself  in  one  of  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  streets  in  Oxford,  yet,  after  her  first 
interview  with  Miss  Kussell,  so  much  did  her 
sweetness  of  manner  win  upon  Mrs  Principal's  fancy 
— or  perhaps  it  will  be  doing  that  lady  but  justice 
to  say,  so  much  did  her  more  than  orphan  unpro- 
tectedness  and  changed  fortunes  soften  the  woman's 
heart  that  beat  beneath  that  formidable  exterior  of 
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silk  and  ceremony,  that  before  the  first  ten  minutes 
of  what  had  been  intended  as  a  very  condescending 
and  very  formal  call  were  over,  she  had  been  offered 
a  seat  in  Mrs  Meredith's  official  pew  in  St  Mary's  ; 
the  pattern  of  a  mysterious  bag,  which  that  good  lady 
carried  everywhere  about  with  her,  it  was  believedfor 
no  other  purpose ;  and  an  airing  the  next  day  behind 
the  fat  old  greys,  which  their  affectionate  coachman 
— in  commemoration  of  his  master's  having  pur 
chased  them  at  the  time  he  held  that  dignity — 
always  called  by  the  name  of  the  "  Vice-Chancel 
lors."  Possibly  an  absurd  incident,  which  Mary 
related  with  great  glee  to  her  brother  and  myself, 
had  helped  to  thaw  the  ice  in  which  "our  gover 
ness"  usually  encased  herself.  When  the  little 
girl  belonging  to  the  lodgings  opened  the  door  to 
these  dignified  visitors,  upon  being  informed  that 
Miss  Eussell  was  at  home,  the  Principal  gave  the 
name  simply  as  Dr  and  Mrs  Meredith  :"  which,  not 
appearing  to  his  more  pompous  half  at  all  calcu 
lated  to  convey  a  due  impression  of  the  honour 
conveyed  by  the  visit,  she  corrected  him,  and  in  a 
tone  quite  audible — as  indeed  every  word  of  the 
conversation  Lad  been — up  the  half-dozen  steep 
stairs  which  led  to  the  little  drawing-room,  gave 

out  "  the  Master  of and  lady,  if  you  please." 

The  word  "master"  was  quite  within  the  compre 
hension  of  the  little  domestic,  and  dropping  an 
additional  courtesy  of  respect  to  an  office  which 
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reminded  Tier  of  her  catechism  and  the  Sunday 
school,  she  selected  the  appropriate  feminine  from 
her  own  vocabulary,  and  threw  open  the  door  with 

"  the  master  and  mistress  of ,  if  you  please, 

Miss."  Dr  Meredith  laughed,  as  he  entered,  so 
heartily,  that  even  Mary  could  not  help  smiling, 
and  the  "mistress,"  seeing  the  odds  against  her, 
smiled  too.  An  acquaintance  begun  in  such  good 
humour,  could  hardly  assume  a  very  formal  charac 
ter  ;  and,  in  fact,  had  Mary  Eussell  not  resolutely 
declined  all  society,  Mrs  Meredith  would  have  felt 
rather  a  pleasure  in  patronising  her.  But  both  her 
straitened  means  and  the  painful  circumstances  of 
her  position — her  father  already  spoken  of  almost 
as  a  criminal — led  her  to  court  strict  retirement ; 
while  she  clung  with  redoubled  affection  to  her 
brother.  He,  on  his  part,  seemed  to  have  improved 
in  health  and  spirits  since  his  change  of  fortunes  ; 
the  apparent  haughtiness  and  coldness  with  which 
many  had  charged  him  before,  had  quite  vanished ; 
he  showed  no  embarrassment,  far  less  any  con 
sciousness  of  degradation,  in  his  conversation  with 
any  of  his  old  messmates  at  the  gegrtlem en-com 
moners'  table  ;  and,  though  his  communication  with 
the  college  was  but  comparatively  slight,  nearly  all 
his  time  being  spent  in  his  lodgings,  he  was  be 
coming  quite  a  popular  character. 

Meanwhile,  a  change  of  a  different  kind  seemed 
to  be   coming  over  Ormiston.    .It  was  remarked, 
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even  by  those  not  much  given  to  observation,  that 
his  lectures,  which  were  once  considered  endurable, 
even  by  idle  men,  from  his  happy  talent  of  remark 
and  illustration,  were  fast  becoming  as  dull  and 
uninteresting  as  the  common  run  of  all  such  busi 
ness.  Moreover,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving, 
occasionally,  capital  dinners,  invitations  to  which 
were  sent  out  frequently  and  widely  among  the 
young  men  of  his  own  college ;  these  ceased  al 
most  entirely;  or,  when  they  occurred,  had  but  the 
shadow  of  their  former  joyousness.  Even,  some  of 
the  fellows  were  known  to  have  remarked  that 
Ormiston  was  much  altered  lately ;  some  said  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married — a  misfortune  which 
would  account  for  any  imaginable  eccentricities ; 
but  one  of  the  best  of  the  college  livings  falling 
vacant  about  the  time,  and,  on  its  refusal  by  the 
two  senior  fellows,  coming  within  Ormiston' s  ac 
ceptance,  and  being  passed  by  him,  tended  very 
much  to  do  away  with  any  suspicion  of  that  kind. 

Between  him  and  Russell  there  was  an  evident 
coolness,  though  noticed  by  few  men  but  myself ; 
yet  Ormiston  always  spoke  most  kindly  of  him, 
while  on  Russell's  part  there  seemed  to  be  a  feel 
ing  almost  approaching  to  bitterness,  ill  concealed, 
whenever  the  tutor  became  the  subject  of  conversa 
tion.  I  pressed  him  once  or  twice  upon  the  subject, 
but  he  always  affected  to  misunderstand  me,  or 
laughed  off  any  sarcastic  remark  he  might  have 
4  R 
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made,  as  meaning  nothing ;  so  that  at  last  the  name 
was  seldom  mentioned  between  us,  and  almost  the 
only  point  on  which  we  differed  seemed  to  be  our 
estimation  of  Ormiston. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IT  was  the  last  night  of  the  boat-races.  All 
Oxford,  town  and  gown,  was  on  the  move  between 
Tffley  and  Christchurch  meadow.  The  reading 
man  had  left  his  ethics  only  half  understood,  the 
rowing  man  his  bottle  more  than  half  finished, 
to  enjoy  as  beautiful  a  summer  evening  as  ever 
gladdened  the  banks  of  Isis.  One  continued  he 
terogeneous  living  stream  was  pouring  on  from 
St  "  Ole's  "  to  King's  barge,  and  thence  across  the 
river  in  punts,  down  to  the  starting-place  by  the 
lasher.  One  moment  your  tailor  puffed  a  cigar  in 
your  face,  and  the  next,  just  as  you  made  some  cri 
tical  remark  to  your  companion  on  the  pretty  girl 
you  just  passed,  and  turned  round  to  catch  a  second 
glimpse  of  her,  you  trod  on  the  toes  of  your  college 
tutor.  The  contest  that  evening  was  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  The  new  Oriel  boat,  a  London- 
built  clipper,  an  innovation  in  those  days,  had 
bumped  its  other  competitor  easily  in  the  previous 
race,  and  only  Christchurch  now  stood  between  her 
and  the  head  of  the  river.  And  would  they,  could 
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they,  bump  Christchurch  to-night  ?  That  was  the 
question  to  which,  for  the  time  being,  the  coming 
examination  and  the  coming  St  Leger  both  gave 
way.  Christchurch,  that  had  not  been  bumped  for 
ten  years  before — whose  old  blue  and  white  flag 
stuck  at  the  top  of  the  mast  as  if  it  had  been  nailed 
there — whose  motto  on  the  river  had  so  long  been 
"  Nulli  secundus?"  It  was  an  important  question, 
and  the  Christchurch  men  evidently  thought  so. 
Steersman  and  pullers  had  been  summoned  up  from 
the  country,  as  soon  as  that  impertinent  new  boat 
had  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  being  a  dangerous 
antagonist,  by  the  rapid  progress  she  was  making 
from  the  bottom  towards  the  head  of  the  racing- 
boats.  The  old  heroes  of  bygone  contests  were 
enlisted  again,  like  the  Eoman  legionaries,  to  fight 
the  battles  of  their  vexillum,  the  little  three-cor 
nered  bit  of  blue-and- white  silk  before  mentioned  ; 
and  the  whole  betting  society  of  Oxford  were 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  Oriel  and  the 
Christchurch, — the  supporters  of  the  old,  or  of  the 
new  dynasty  of  eight  oars. 

Never  was  signal  more  impatiently  waited  for  than 
the  pistol-shot  which  was  to  set  the  boats  in  motion 
that  night.  Hark  !  "  Gentlemen,  are  —  you — 
ready  ?"  "  No,  no  !"  shouts  some  umpire,  dissatis 
fied  with  the  position  of  his  own  boat  at  the  moment. 
"Gentlemen,  are  —  you  —  ready?"  Again  "No, 
no,  no  ! "  How  provoking !  Christchurch  and  Oriel 
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both  beautifully  placed,  and  that  provoking  Exeter, 
or  Worcester,  or  some  boat  that  no  one  but  its  own 
crew  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  to-night,  right 
across  the  river  1  And  it  will  be  getting  dusk  soon. 
Once  more — and  even  Wyatt,  the  starter,  is  getting 
impatient — "  Are  you  ready  ?"  Still  a  cry  of  "No, 
no,"  from  some  crew  who  evidently  never  will  be 
satisfied.  But  there  goes  the  pistol.  They're  off, 
by  all  that's  glorious!  "Now  Oriel!"  "Now 
Christchurch  !"  Hurrah!  beautifully  are  both 
boats  pulled — how  they  lash  along  the  water ! 
Oriel  gains  evidently  !  But  they  have  not  got  into 
their  speed  yet,  and  the  light  boat  has  the  best  of 
it  at  starting.  "  Hurrah,  Oriel,  it's  all  your  own 
way!"  "Now,  Christchurch,  away  with  her!" 
Scarcely  is  an  eye  turned  on  the  boats  behind ;  and, 
indeed,  the  two  first  are  going  fast  away  from  them. 
They  reach  the  Gut,  and  at  the  turn  Oriel  presses 
her  rival  hard.  The  cheers  are  deafening ;  bets 
are  three  to  one.  She  must  bump  her  !  "  Now, 
Christchurch,  go  to  work  in  the  straight  water ! " 
Never  did  a  crew  pull  so  well,  and  never  at  such  a 
disadvantage.  Their  boat  is  a  tub  compared  with 
the  Oriel.  See  how  she  buries  her  bow  at  every 
stroke.  Hurrah,  Christchurch  !  The  old  boat  for 
ever !  Those  last  three  strokes  gained  a  yard  on 
Oriel !  She  holds  her  own  still !  Away  they  go, 
those  old  steady  practised  oars,  with  that  long 
slashing  stroke,  and  the  strength  and  pluck  begins 
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to  tell.  Well  pulled,  Oriel !  Now  for  it !  Not  an 
oar  out  of  time,  but  as  true  together  as  a  set  of 
teeth !  But  it  won't  do  !  Still  Christchurch,  by 
sheer  dint  of  muscle,  keeps  her  distance,  and  the 
old  flag  floats  triumphant  yet  another  year. 

Nearly  hustled  to  death  in  the  rush  up  with  the 
racing  boats,  I  panted  into  the  stern  sheets  of  a 
four-oar  lying  under  the  bank,  in  which  I  saw  Lei 
cester  and  some  others  of  my  acquaintance.  "  Well, 
Horace,"  said  I,  "what  do  you  think  of  Christchurch 
now?"  (I  had  sufficient  Tory  principle  about  me 
at  all  times  to  be  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  "  old 
cause,"  even  in  the  matter  of  boat-racing.)  "  How 
are  your  bets  upon  the  London  clipper,  eh?" 
"Lost,  by  Jove,"  said  he;  "but  Oriel  ought  to 
have  done  it  to-night ;  why,  they  bumped  all  the 
other  boats  easily,  and  Christchurch  was  not  so 
much  better ;  but  it  was  the  old  oars  coming  up 
from  the  country  that  did  it.  But  what  on  earth  is 
all  that  rush  about  up  by  the  barges  ?  They  surely 
are  not  going  to  fight  it  out  after  all?" 

Something  had  evidently  occurred  which  was 
causing  great  confusion ;  the  cheering  a  moment 
before  had  been  deafening  from  the  partisans  of 
Christchurch,  as  the  victorious  crew,  pale  and  ex 
hausted  with  the  prodigious  efforts  they  had  made, 
mustered  their  last  strength  to  throw  their  oars 
aloft  in  triumph,  and  then  slowly,  one  by  one, 
ascended  into  the  house-boat  which  formed  their 
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floating  dressing  -  room ;  it  had  now  suddenly 
ceased,  and  confused  shouts  and  murmurs,  rather 
of  alarm  than  of  triumph,  were  heard  instead :  men 
were  running  to  and  fro  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
but  the  crowd  both  in  the  boats  on  the  river  and  on 
shore  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  We  scrambled  up  the  bank,  and  were 
making  for  the  scene  of  action,  when  one  of  the 
river- officials  ran  hastily  by  in  the  direction  of 
Iffley. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jack?" 

"  Punt  gone  down,  sir,"  he  replied  without  stop 
ping  ;  "going  for  the  drags." 

"  Anybody  drowning?"  we  shouted  after  him. 

"  Don't  know  how  many  was  in  her,  sir/'  sung  out 
Jack  in  the  distance.  We  ran  on.  The  confusion 
was  terrible ;  every  one  was  anxious  to  be  of  use, 
and  more  likely  therefore  to  increase  the  danger. 
The  punt  which  had  sunk  had  been,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  overloaded  with  men,  some  of  whom 
had  soon  made  good  their  footing  on  the  neighbour 
ing  barges  ;  others  were  still  clinging  to  their  sides, 
or  by  their  endeavours  to  raise  themselves  into  some 
of  the  light  wherries  and  four  oars,  which,  with  more 
zeal  than  prudence,  were  crowding  to  their  assist 
ance,  were  evidently  bringing  anew  risk  upon  them 
selves  and  their  rescuers.  Two  of  the  last  of  the 
racing  eights,  too,  coming  up  to  the  winning-post 
at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  and  endeavouring 
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vainly  to  back  water  in  time,  had  run  into  each 
other,  and  lay  helplessly  across  the  channel,  adding 
to  the  confusion,  and  preventing  the  approach  of 
more  efficient  aid  to  the  parties  in  the  water.  For 
some  minutes  it  seemed  that  the  disaster  must  in 
fallibly  extend  itself.  One  boat,  whose  crew  had 
incautiously  crowded  too  much  to  one  side,  in  their 
eagerness  to  aid  one  of  the  sufferers  in  his  struggles 
to  get  on  board,  had  already  been  upset,  though 
fortunately  not  in  the  deepest  water,  so  that  the 
men,  with  a  little  assistance,  easily  got  on  shore. 
Hundreds  were  vociferating  orders  and  advice, 
which  few  could  hear,  and  none  attended  to.  The 
most  effectual  aid  that  had  been  rendered  was  the 
launching  of  two  large  planks  from  the  University 
barge,  with  ropes  attached  to  them,  which  several 
of  those  who  had  been  immersed  succeeded  in 
reaching,  and  so  were  towed  safely  ashore.  Still, 
however,  several  were  seen  struggling  in  the  water, 
two  or  three  with  evidently  relaxing  efforts  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  punt,  which  had  righted  and  come 
up  again,  though  full  of  water,  had  two  of  her  late 
passengers  clinging  to  her  gunwale,  arid  thus  barely 
keeping  their  heads  above  the  water's  edge.  The 
watermen  had  done  their  utmost  to  be  of  service, 
but  the  University  men  crowded  so  rashly  into 
every  punt  that  put  off  to  the  aid  of  their  compan 
ions,  that  their  efforts  would  have  been  compara 
tively  abortive,  had  not  one  of  the  pro-proctors 
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jumped  into  one,  with  two  steady  hands,  and  autho 
ritatively  ordering  every  man  back  who  attempted 
to  accompany  him,  reached  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  having  rescued  those  who  were  in  most  immi 
nent  danger,  succeeded  in  clearing  a  sufficient  space 
round  the  spot  to  enable  the  drags  to  be  used  (for 
it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  there  might  not  still 
be  some  individuals  missing).  Loud  cheers  from 
each  bank  followed  this  very  sensible  .and  season 
able  exercise  of  authority;  another  boat,  by  this 
example,  was  enabled  to  disencumber  herself  of 
superfluous  hands,  and  by  their  united  exertions  all 
who  could  be  seen  in  the  water  were  soon  picked 
up  and  placed  in  safety.  When  the  excitement 
had  in  some  degree  subsided,  there  followed  a  sus 
pense  which  was  even  more  painful,  as  the  drags 
were  slowly  moved  again  and  again  across  the  spot 
where  the  accident  had  taken  place.  Happily  our 
alarm  proved  groundless.  One  body  was  recovered, 
not  an  University  man,  and  in  his  case  the  means 
promptly  used  to  restore  animation  were  successful. 
But  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  the 
search  was  given  up,  and  even  the  next  morning 
it  was  a  sensible  relief  to  hear  that  no  college  had 
found  any  of  its  members  missing. 

I  returned  to  my  rooms  as  soon  as  all  reasonable 
apprehension  of  a  fatal  result  had  subsided,  though 
before  the  men  had  left  off  dragging ;  and  was 
somewhat  surprised,  and  at  first  amused,  to  recog- 
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nise,  sitting  before  the  fire  in  the  disguise  of  my 
own  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  Charles  Russell. 

"  Hah !  Kussell,  what  brings  you  here  at  this 
time  of  night  ?  "  said  I ;  "  however,  I'm  very  glad 
to  see  you." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  sorry  to  find  myself  here,  I  can 
tell  you ;  I  have  been  in  a  less  comfortable  place 
to-night." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  I,  as  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth  flashed  upon  me — "  Surely  " 

"I  have  been  in  the  water,  that's  all,"  replied 
Russell  quietly ;  "  don't  be  alarmed,  my  good  fel 
low,  I'm  all  right  now.  John  has  made  me  quite 
at  home  here,  you  see.  We  found  your  clothes  a 
pretty  good  fit,  got  up  a  capital  fire  at  last,  and  I 
was  only  waiting  for  you  to  have  some  brandy-and- 
water.  Now,  don't  look  so  horrified,  pray." 

In  spite  of  his  good  spirits,  I  thought  he  looked 
pale ;  and  I  was  somewhat  shocked  at  the  danger 
he  had  been  in — more  so  from  the  suddenness  of 
the  information. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  as  I  began  to  recall  the  circum 
stance,  "  Leicester  and  I  came  up  not  two  minutes 
after  it  happened,  and  watched  nearly  every  man 
that  was  got  out.  You  could  not  have  been  in  the 
water  long  then,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Nay,  as  to  that,"  said  Russell,  "it  seemed  long 
enough  to  me,  I  can  tell  you,  though  I  don't  recol 
lect  all  of  it.  I  got  underneath  a  punt  or  some- 
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thing,  which  prevented  my  coming  up  as  soon  as  I 
ought." 

"  How  did  you  get  out  at  last  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  I  don't  quite  remember ;  I  found 
myself  on  the  walk  by  King's  barge;  but  they  had 
to  turn  me  upside  down,  I  fancy,  to  empty  rne. 
I'll  take  that  brandy  by  itself,  Hawthorne,  for  I 
think  I  have  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  stowed 
away  already." 

"  Good  heavens  !  don't  joke  about  it ;  why,  what 
an  escape  you  must  have  had  !  " 

"  Well,  seriously  then,  Hawthorne,  I  have  had  a 
very  narrow  escape,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful ; 
but  I  don't  want  to  alarm  any  one  about  it,  for  fear 
it  should  reach  my  sister's  ears,  which  I  very  much 
wish  to  avoid,  for  the  present  at  all  events.  So  I 
came  up  to  your  rooms  here  as  soon  as  I  could 
walk.  Luckily,  John  saw  me  down  at  the  water, 
so  I  came  up  with  him,  and  got  rid  of  a  good  many 
civil  people  who  offered  their  assistance ;  and  I 
have  sent  down  to  the  lodgings  to  tell  Mary  I  have 
staid  to  supper  with  you ;  so  I  shall  get  home 
quietly,  and  she  will  know  nothing  about  this 
business.  Fortunately,  she  is  not  in  the  way  of 
hearing  much  Oxford  gossip,  poor  girl !  " 

Russell  sat  with  me  about  an  hour,  and  then,  as 
he  said  he  felt  very  comfortable,  I  walked  home 
with  him  to  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  where  I 
wished  him  good  night,  and  returned. 
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I  had  intended  to  have  paid  him  an  early  visit 
the  next  morning  ;  but  somehow  I  was  lazier  than 
usual,  and  had  scarcely  bolted  my  commons  in  time 
io  get  to  lecture.  This  over,  I  was  returning  to 
my  rooms,  when  my  scout  met  me. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  he,  "  Mr  Smith  has  just  been 
here,  and  wanted  to  see  you,  he  said,  particular." 

Mr  Smith  ?  Of  all  the  gentlemen  there  might  be 
of  that  name  in  Oxford,  I  thought  I  had  not  the 
honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  one." 

"  Mr  Russell's  Mr  Smith,  sir,"  explained  John : 
"  the  little  gentleman  as  used  to  come  to  his  rooms 
so  often." 

I  walked  up  the  staircase,  ruminating  within 
myself  what  possible  business  "  poor  Smith  "  could 
have  with  me,  of  whom  he  had  usually  appeared  to 
entertain  a  degree  of  dread.  Something  to  do  with 
Russell,  probably.  And  I  had  half  resolved  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  call  upon  him,  and  try  to  make 
out  who  and  what  he  was,  and  how  he  and  Rus 
sell  came  to  be  so  intimately  acquainted.  I  had 
scarcely  stuck  old  Herodotus  back  into  his  place 
on  the  shelf,  however,  when  there  came  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door,  and  the  little  Bible- clerk  made  his 
appearance.  All  diffidence  and  shyness  had  wholly 
vanished  from  his  manner.  There  was  an  earnest 
expression  in  his  countenance  which  struck  me 
even  before  he  spoke.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  utter 
the  most  commonplace  civility,  when,  without 
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attempt  at  explanation  or  apology,  he  broke  out 
with — "  Oh,  Mr  Hawthorne,  have  you  seen  Eussell 
this  morning?  " 

"No,"  said  I,  thinking  he  might  possibly  have 
heard  some  false  report  of  the  late  accident — "  but 
he  was  in  my  rooms  last  night,  and  none  the  worse 
for  his  wetting." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  !  I  know  that ;  but  pray,  come 
down  and  see  him  now — he  is  very,  very  ill,  I  fear." 

"  You  don't  mean  it  ?  What  on  earth  is  the 
matter?" 

"Oh!  he  has  been  in  a  high  fever  all  last  night ! 
and  they  say  he  is  worse  this  morning — Dr  Wilson 
and  Mr  Lane  are  both  with  him — and  poor  Miss 
Russell ! — he  does  not  know  her — not  know  his 
sister ;  and  oh,  Mr  Hawthorne,  he  must  be  very 
ill !  and  they  won't  let  me  go  to  him  I  " 

And  poor  Smith  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
fairly  burst  into  tears. 

I  was  very  much  distressed  too :  but,  at  the  mo 
ment,  I  really  believe  I  felt  more  pity  for  the  poor 
lad  before  me,  than  even  apprehension  for  my  friend 
Kussell.  I  went  up  to  him,  shook  his  hand,  and 
begged  him  to  compose  himself.  Delirium,  I  as 
sured  him — and  tried  hard  to  assure  myself — was 
the  usual  concomitant  of  fever,  and  not  at  all  alarm 
ing.  Kussell  had  taken  a  chill,  no  doubt,  from  the 
unlucky  business  of  the  last  evening,  but  there 
could  not  be  much  danger  in  so  short  a  time. 
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"And  now,  Smith,"  said  I,  "just  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  you  and  I  will  go  down  together,  and  I 
dare  say  we  shall  find  him  better  by  this  time." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  replied  ;  "you 
are  very  kind — very  kind  indeed — no  wine,  thank 
you — I  could  not  drink  it :  but  oh !  if  they  would 
only  let  me  see  him !  And  poor  Miss  Eussell ! 
and  no  one  to  attend  to  him  but  her ! — but  will  you 
come  down  now  directly  ?  V 

My  own  anxiety  was  not  less  than  his,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  we  were  at  the  door  of  Russell's 
lodgings.  The  answer  to  our  inquiries  was,  that 
he  was  in  much  the  same  state,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet;  the  old  housekeeper 
was  in  tears ;  and  although  she  said  Dr  Wilson 
told  them  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  change  for 
the  better  soon,  it  was  evident  that  poor  Eussell 
was  at  present  in  imminent  danger. 

I  sent  up  my  compliments  to  Miss  Russell  to 
offer  my  services  in  any  way  in  which  they  could 
be  made  available;  but  nothing  short  of  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  could  have  justified  any  at 
tempt  to  see  her  at  present,  and  we  left  the  house. 
I  thought  I  should  never  have  got  Smith  from  the 
door  ;  he  seemed  thoroughly  overcome.  I  begged 
him  to  come  with  me  back  to  my  rooms — a  Bible- 
clerk  has  seldom  too  many  friends  in  the  University, 
and  it  seemed  cruel  to  leave  him  by  himself  in  such 
evident  distress  of  mind.  Attached  as  I  was  to 
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Russell  myself,  his  undisguised  grief  really  touched 
me,  and  almost  made  me  reproach  myself  with 
being  comparatively  unfeeling.  At  any  other  time, 
I  fear  it  might  have  annoyed  me  to  encounter  as  I 
did  the  inquisitive  looks  of  some  of  my  friends,  as 
I  entered  the  college  gates  arm-in-arm  with  my 
newly -found  and  somewhat  strange  -  looking  ac 
quaintance.  As  it  was,  the  only  feeling  that  arose 
in  my  mind  was  a  degree  of  indignation  that  any 
man  should  venture  to  throw  a  supercilious  glance 
at  him ;  arid  if  I  longed  to  replace  his  shabby  and 
ill-cut  coat  by  something  more  gentlemanly  in  ap 
pearance,  it  was  for  his  sake,  and  not  my  own. 

And  now  it  was  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  learnt 
the  connection  that  existed  between  the  Bible-clerk 
and  the  quondam  gentleman- commoner.  Smith's 
father  had  been  for  many  years  a  confidential  clerk 
in  Mr  Russell's  bank ;  for  Mr  Russell's  bank  it  was 
solely,  the  Smith  who  had  been  one  of  the  original 
partners  having  died  some  two  generations  back, 
though  the  name  of  the  firm,  as  is  not  unusual, 
had  been  continued  without  alteration.  The  clerk 
was  a  poor  relation,  in  some  distant  degree,  of  the 
some-time  partner :  his  father,  too,  had  been  a  clerk 
before  him.  By  strict  carefulness,  he  had  saved 
some  little  money  during  his  many  years  of  hard 
work :  and  this,  by  special  favour  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Russell,  he  had  been  allowed  to  invest  in  the 
bank  capital,  and  thereby  to  receive  a  higher  rate  of 
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interest  for  it  than  he  could  otherwise  have  obtained. 
The  elder  Smith's  great  ambition — indeed  it  was 
his  only  ambition — for  the  prosperity  of  the  bank  it 
self  he  looked  upon  as  a  law  of  nature,  which  did  not 
admit  of  the  fee-ling  of  hope,  as  being  a  fixed  and 
immutable  certainty — his  ambition  was  to  bring  up 
his  son  as  a  gentleman.  Mr  Russell  would  have 
given  him  a  stool  and  a  desk,  and  he  might  have 
aspired  hereafter  to  his  father's  situation,  which 
would  have  assured  him  £250  per  annum.  But 
somehow  the  father  did  not  wish  the  son  to  tread 
in  his  own  steps.  Perhaps  the  close  confinement, 
and  unrefreshing  relaxations  of  a  London  clerk,  had 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  own  youthful  spirits  : 
perhaps  he  was  anxious  to  spare  the  son  of  his  old 
age — for,  like  a  prudent  man,  he  had  not  married 
until  late  in  life — from  the  unwholesome  toils  of 
the  counting-house,  varied  only  too  often  by  the 
still  less  wholesome  dissipation  of  the  evening.  At 
all  events,  his  visions  for  him  were  not  of  annually 
increasing  salaries,  and  future  independence :  of 
probable  partnerships,  and  possible  lord-mayoral 
ties  ;  but  of  some  cottage  among  green  trees,  far 
away  in  the  quiet  country,  where,  even  as  a 
country  parson,  people  would  touch  their  hats  to 
him  as  they  did  to  Mr  Russell  himself,  and  where, 
when  the  time  should  come  for  superannuation  and 
a  pension — the  house  had  always  behaved  liberally 
to  its  old  servants — his  own  last  days  might  be  hap- 
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pily  spent  in  listening  to  his  son's  sermons,  and 
smoking  his  pipe — if  such  a  thing  were  lawful — 
in  the  porch  of  the  parsonage.  So  while  the  prin 
cipal  was  carefully  training  his  heir  to  enact  the 
fashionable  man  at  Oxford,  and  in  due  time  to  take 
his  place  among  the  squires  of  England,  and  shun 
ning,  as  if  with  a  kind  of  remorseful  conscience,  to 
make  him  a  sharer  in  his  own  contaminating  specu 
lations  ;  the  humble  official  too,  but  from  far  purei 
motives,  was  endeavouring  in  his  degree,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  to  deliver  his  boy  from  the  snares 
of  Mammon.  And  when  Charles  Kussell  was  sent 
to  the  University,  many  were  the  inquiries  which 
Smith's  anxious  parent  made,  among  knowing 
friends,  about  the  expenses  and  advantages  of  an 
Oxford  education.  And  various,  according  to  each 
individual's  sanguine  or  saturnine  temperament, 
were  the  answers  he  obtained,  and  tending  rather 
to  his  bewilderment  than  information.  One  intimate 
acquaintance  assured  him,  that  the  necessary  ex 
penses  of  an  undergraduate  need  not  exceed  a 
hundred  pounds  per  annum :  another — he  was  some 
what  of  a  sporting  character — did  not  believe  any 
young  man  could  do  the  thing  like  a  gentleman 
under  five.  So  Mr  Smith  would  probably  have 
given  up  his  darling  project  for  his  son  in  despair, 
if  he  had  not  fortunately  thought  of  consulting  Mr 
Kussell  himself  upon  the  point ;  and  that  gentle 
man,  though  somewhat  surprised  at  his  clerk's 
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aspiring  notions,  good-naturedly  solved  the  diffi 
culty  as  to  ways  and  means,  by  procuring  for  his 
son  a  Bible-clerk's  appointment  at  one  of  the  Halls, 
upon  which  he  could  support  himself  respectably, 
with  comparatively  little  pecuniary  help  from  his 
friends.  With  his  connections  and  interest,  it  was 
no  great  stretch  of  friendly  exertion  in  behalf  of  an 
old  and  trusted  servant ;  but  to  the  Smiths,  father 
and  son,  both  the  munificence  which  designed  such 
a  favour,  and  the  influence  which  could  secure  it, 
tended  to  strengthen  if  possible  their  previous  con 
viction  that  the  power  and  the  bounty  of  the  house 
of  Eussell  came  within  a  few  degrees  of  omnipo 
tence.  Even  now,  when  recent  events  had  so  fear 
fully  shaken  them  from  this  delusion  j  when  the 
father's  well-earned  savings  had  disappeared  in  the 
general  wreck  with  the  hoards  of  wealthier  credi 
tors,  and  the  son  was  left  almost  wholly  dependent 
on  the  slender  proceeds  of  his  humble  office  ;  even 
now,  as  he  told  me  the  circumstances  just  men 
tioned,  regret  at  the  ruined  fortunes  of  his  benefac 
tors  seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  overpower  every 
personal  feeling.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  Russell, 
indeed,  this  gratitude  was  not  misplaced.  No 
sooner  was  he  aware  of  the  critical  situation  of  his 
father's  affairs,  and  the  probability  of  their  involv 
ing  all  connected  with  him,  than,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  harassing  anxieties,  he  turned  his  atten 
tion  to  the  prospects  of  the  young  Bible-clerk, 

4  S 
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whose  means  of  support,  already  sufficiently  nar 
row,  were  likely  to  be  further  straitened  in  the 
event  of  a  bankruptcy  of  the  firm.  His  natural 
good-nature  had  led  him  to  take  some  little  notice 
of  young  Smith  on  his  first  entrance  at  the  Univer 
sity,  and  he  knew  his  merits  as  a  scholar  to  be 
very  indifferent.  The  obscure  suburban  boarding- 
school  at  which  he  had  been  educated,  in  spite  of 
its  high-sounding  name — "  Minerva  House,"  I  be 
lieve — was  no  very  sufficient  preparation  for  Oxford. 
Where  the  Greek  and  the  washing  are  both  extras 
at  three  guineas  per  annum,  one  clean  shirt  in  the 
week,  and  one  lesson  in  Delectus,  are  perhaps  as 
much  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Poor  Smith 
had,  indeed,  a  fearful  amount  of  up-hill  work,  to 
qualify  himself  even  for  his  "little-go."  Charles 
Kussell,  not  less  to  his  surprise  than  to  his  un 
bounded  gratitude,  inasmuch  as  he  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  his  motives  for  taking  so  much  trouble, 
undertook  to  assist  and  direct  him  in  his  reading  : 
and  Smith,  when  he  had  got  over  his  first  diffi 
dence,  having  a  good  share  of  plain  natural  sense, 
and  hereditary  habits  of  plodding,  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
frequent  visits  to  Russell's  rooms,  whose  charitable 
object  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  could  have  guessed, 
had  resulted  in  a  very  safe  pass  through  his  first 
formidable  ordeal,  and  he  seemed  now  to  have  little 
fear  of  eventual  success  for  his  degree,  with  a  strong 
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probability  of  being  privileged  to  starve  upon  a 
curacy  thereafter.  But  for  Eussell's  aid,  he  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  been  remanded  from  his  first 
examination  back  to  his  father's  desk,  to  the  bitter 
mortification  of  the  old  man  at  the  time,  and  to  be 
come  an  additional  burden  to  him  on  the  loss  at 
once  of  his  situation  and  his  little  capital. 

Poor  Smith !  it  was  no  wonder  that,  at  the  con 
clusion  of  his  story,  interrupted  constantly  by 
broken  expressions  of  gratitude,  he  wrung  his 
hands,  and  called  Charles  Eussell  the  only  friend 
he  had  in  the  world.  "  And,  oh  I  if  he  were  to  die  I 
Do  you  think  he  will  die?" 

I  assured  him  I  hoped  and  trusted  not ;  and  with 
the  view  of  relieving  his  and  my  own  suspense, 
though  it  was  little  more  than  an  hour  since  we  had 
left  his  lodgings,  we  went  down  again  to  make  in 
quiries.  The  street  door  was  open,  and  so  was  that 
of  the  landlady's  little  parlour,  so  we  walked  in  at 
once.  She  shook  her  head  in  reply  to*  our  inquiries. 
"  Dr  Wilson  has  been  up-stairs  with  him,  sir,  for  the 
last  hour  nearly,  and  he  has  sent  twice  to  the  drug 
gist's  for  some  things,  and  I  fancy  he's  no  better 
at  all  events." 

"How  is  Miss  Eussell?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  sir,  she  don't  take  on  much — not  at  all,  as 
I  may  say ;  but  she  don't  speak  to  nobody,  and 
she  don't  take  nothing  :  twice  I  have  carried  her 
up  some  tea,  poor  thing,  and  she  just  tasted  it  be- 
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cause  I  begged  her,  and  she  wouldn't  refuse  me,  I 
know — but,  poor  dear  young  lady  I  it  is  very  hard 
upon  her,  and  she  all  alone  like." 

"Will  you  take  up  my  compliments — Mr  Haw 
thorne — and  ask  if  I  can  be  of  any  possible  ser 
vice?"  said  I,  scarce  knowing  what  to  say  or  do. 
Poor  girl !  she  was  indeed  to  be  pitied ;  her  father 
ruined,  disgraced,  and  a  fugitive  from  the  law ;  his 
only  son — the  heir  of  such  proud  hopes  and  expec 
tations  once — lying  between  life  and  death  ;  her 
only  brother,  her  only  counsellor  and  protector, 
now  unable  to  recognise  or  to  speak  to  her — and 
she  so  unused  to  sorrow  or  hardship,  obliged  to 
struggle  on  alone,  and  exert  herself  to  meet  the 
thousand  wants  and  cares  of  illness,  with  the  added 
bitterness  of  poverty. 

The  answer  to  my  message  was  brought  back 
by  the  old  housekeeper,  Mrs  Saunders.  She  shook 
her  head,  said  her  young  mistress  was  very  much 
obliged,  and  would  be  glad  if  I  would  call  and  see 
her  brother  to-morrow,  when  she  hoped  he  would 
be  better.  "But  oh,  sir!"  she  added,  "he  will 
never  be  better  any  more !  I  know  the  doctors 
don't  think  so,  but  I  can't  tell  her,  poor  thing — I 
try  to  keep  her  up,  sir ;  but  I  do  wish  some  of  her 
own  friends  were  here — she  won't  write  to  anybody, 
and  I  don't  know  the  directions" — and  she  stopped, 
for  her  tears  were  almost  convulsing  her. 

I  could  not  remain  to  witness  misery  which  I 
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could  do  nothing  to  relieve ;  so  I  took  Smith  by 
the  arm — for  he  stood  by  the  door  half-stupified — 
and  proceeded  back  towards  college.  He  had  to 
mark  the  roll  at  his  own  chapel  that  evening ;  so 
we  parted  at  the  top  of  the  street,  after  I  had  made 
him  promise  to  come  to  breakfast  with  me  in  the 
morning.  Kussell's  illness  cast  a  universal  gloom 
over  the  college  that  evening ;  and  when  the  an 
swer  to  our  last  message,  sent  down  as  late  as  we 
could  venture  to  do,  was  still  unfavourable,  it  was 
with  anxious  anticipation  that  we  awaited  any 
change  which  the  morrow  might  bring. 

The  next  day  passed,  and  still  Kussell  remained 
in  the  same  state.  He  was  in  a  high  fever,  and 
either  perfectly  unconscious  of  all  around  him,  or 
talking  in  that  incoherent  and  yet  earnest  strain, 
which  is  more  painful  to  those  who  have  to  listen  to 
and  to  soothe  it  than  even  the  total  prostration  of  the 
reason.  No  one  was  allowed  to  see  him ;  and  his 
professional  attendants,  though  they  held  out  hopes 
founded  on  his  youth  and  good  constitution,  ac 
knowledged  that  every  present  symptom  was  most 
unfavourable. 

The  earliest  intelligence  on  the  third  morning 
was,  that  the  patient  had  passed  a  very  bad  night, 
and  was  much  the  same ;  but  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  a  message  came  to  me  to 
say  that  Mr  Eussell  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  I 
rushed,  rather  than  ran,  down  to  his  lodgings,  in  a 
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perfect  exultation  of  hope,  and  was  so  breathless 
with  haste  and  excitement  when  I  arrived  there, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  pause  a  few  moments  to 
calm  myself  before  I  raised  the  carefully  muffled 
knocker.  My  joy  was  damped  at  once  by  poor  Mrs 
Saunders'  mournful  countenance. 

"Your  master  is  better,  I  hope — is  he  not?" 
said  I. 

*'I  am  afraid  not,  sir;  but  he  is  very  quiet  now: 
and  he  knew  his  poor  dear  sister  ;  and  then  he  asked 
if  any  one  had  been  to  see  him,  and  we  mentioned 
you,  sir ;  and  then  he  said  he  should  like  to  see  you 
very  much,  and  so  Miss  made  bold  to  send  to  you — 
if  you  please  to  wait,  sir,  I'll  tell  her  you  are  here. 

In  a  few  moments  she  returned — Miss  Russell 
would  see  me  if  I  would  walk  up. 

I  followed  her  into  the  little  drawing-room,  and 
there,  very  cairn  and  very  pale,  sat  Mary  Kussell. 
Though  her  brother  and  myself  had  now  so  long 
been  constant  companions,  I  had  seen  but  very 
little  of  her  ;  on  the  very  few  evenings  I  had  spent 
with  Kussell  at  his  lodgings  she  had  merely  ap 
peared  to  make  tea  for  us,  had  joined  but  little  in 
the  conversation,  and  retired  almost  before  the  table 
was  cleared.  In  her  position,  this  behaviour  seemed 
but  natural  j  and  as,  in  spite  of  the  attraction  of 
her  beauty,  there  was  a  shade  of  that  haughtiness 
and  distance  of  manner  which  we  had  all  at  first 
fancied  in  her  brother,  I  had  begun  to  feel  a  re- 
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spectful  kind  of  admiration  for  Mary  Kussell,  tinged, 
I  may  now  venture  to  admit — I  was  barely  twenty 
at  the  time — with  a  slight  degree  of  awe.  Her 
very  misfortunes  threw  over  her  a  sort  of  sanctity. 
She  was  too  beautiful  not  to  rivet  the  gaze,  too 
noble  and  too  womanly  in  her  devotion  to  her  bro 
ther  not  to  touch  the  affections,  but  too  cold  and 
silent — almost  as  it  seemed  too  sad — to  love.  Her 
brother  seldom  spoke  of  her ;  but  when  he  did,  it 
was  in  a  tone  which  showed — what  he  did  not  care 
to  conceal — his  deep  affection  and  anxious  care  for 
her ;  he  watched  her  every  look  and  movement 
whenever  she  was  present ;  and  if  his  love  erred 
in  any  point,  it  was,  that  it  seemed  possible  it 
might  be  even  too  sensitive  and  jealous  for  her 
own  happiness. 

The  blinds  were  drawn  close  down,  and  the  little 
room  was  very  dark ;  yet  I  could  see  at  a  glance 
the  work  which  anguish  had  wrought  upon  her  in 
the  last  two  days,  and,  though  no  tears  were  to  be 
seen  now,  they  had  left  their  traces  only  too  plainly. 
She  did  not  rise,  or  trust  herself  to  speak  ;  but  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  me  as  if  we  had  been  friends 
from  childhood.  And  if  thorough  sympathy,  and 
mutual  confidence,  and  true  but  pure  affection, 
make  such  friendship,  then  surely  we  became  so 
from  that  moment.  I  never  thought  Mary  Russell 
cold  again ;  yet  I  did  not  dream  of  loving  her ;  she 
was  my  sister  in  everything  but  the  name. 
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I  broke  the  silence  of  our  painful  meeting — pain 
ful  as  it  was,  yet  not  without  that  inward  throb  of 
pleasure  which  always  attends  the  awakening  of 
hidden  sympathies.  What  I  said  I  forget;  what 
does  one,  or  can  one  say,  at  such  moments,  but 
words  utterly  meaningless,  so  far  as  they  affect  to 
be  an  expression  of  what  we  feel  ?  The  hearts 
understand  each  other  without  language,  and  with 
that  we  must  be  content. 

aHe  knew  me  a  little  while  ago,"  said  Mary 
Kussell  at  last ;  "  and  asked  for  you ;  and  I  knew 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  come  directly  if  I 
sent/' 

"  Surely  it  must  be  a  favourable  symptom,  this 
return  of  consciousness  ?" 

"  We  will  hope  so  :  yes,  I  thought  it  was  ;  and 
oh  !  how  glad  I  was  !  But  Dr  Wilson  does  not  say 
much,  and  I  fear  he  thinks  him  weaker.  I  will  go 
now  and  tell  him  you  are  come." 

"  You  can  see  him  now  if  you  please,"  she  said 
when  she  returned ;  "  he  seems  perfectly  sensible 
still ;  and  when  I  said  you  were  here,  he  looked 
quite  delighted."  She  turned  away,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  her  emotion  mastered  her. 

I  followed  her  into  her  brother's  room.  He  did 
not  look  so  ill  as  I  expected  ;  but  I  saw  with  great 
anxiety,  as  I  drew  nearer  his  bed,  that  his  face  was 
still  flushed  with  fever,  and  his  eye  looked  wild 
and  excited.  He  was  evidently,  however,  at  pre- 
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sent  free  from  delirium,  and  recognised  me  at  once. 
His  sister  begged  him  not  to  speak  much,  or  ask 
questions,  reminding  him  of  the  physician's  strict 
injunctions  with  regard  to  quiet. 

"  Dr  Wilson  forgets,  my  love,  that  it  is  as  neces 
sary  at  least  for  the  mind  to  be  quiet  as  the  tongue," 
said  Kussell  with  an  attempt  to  smile ;  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added,  as  he  took  my  hand,  "I 
wanted  to  see  you,  Hawthorne ;  I  know  I  am  in 
very  great  danger ;  and,  once  more,  I  want  to 
trouble  you  with  a  confidence.  Nay,  nothing  very 
important ;  and  pray,  don't  ask  me,  as  I  see  you 
are  going  to  do,  not  to  tire  myself  with  talking  :  I 
know  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  will  try  to  say 
it  very  shortly  ;  but  thinking  is  at  least  as  bad  for 
me  as  speaking."  He  paused  again  from  weakness; 
Miss  Kussell  had  left  the  room.  I  made  no  reply. 
He  half  rose,  and  pointed  to  a  writing-desk  on  a 
small  table,  with  keys  in  the  lock.  I  moved  towards 
it,  and  opened  it,  as  I  understood  his  gestures ; 
and  brought  to  him,  at  his  request,  a  small  bundle 
of  letters,  from  which  he  selected  one,  and  gave  it 
me  to  read.  It  was  a  banker's  letter,  dated  some 
months  back,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  three 
hundred  pounds  to  Kusseirs  credit,  and  enclosing 
the  following  note  : — 

"  SIR, — Messrs are  directed  to  inform  you 

of  the  sum  of  £300  placed  to  your  credit.     You 
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will  be  wrongly  advised  if  you  scruple  to  use  it. 
If  at  any  time  you  are  enabled,  and  desire  it,  it 
may  be  repaid  through  the  same  channel. 

"ONE  OF  YOUR  FATHER'S  CREDITORS." 

"I  have  never  touched  it,"  said  Eussell,  as  I 
folded  up  the  note. 

"  I  should  have  feared  you  would  not,"  said  I. 

"But  now,"  he  proceeded,  "now  things  seem 
changed  with  me.  I  shall  want  money  —  Mary 
will ;  and  I  shall  draw  upon  this  unseen  charity ; 
ay,  and  gratefully.  Poor  Mary  !  " 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  Kussell,"  said  I, 
eager  to  interrupt  a  train  of  thought  which  I  saw 
would  be  too  much  for  him.  "  I  will  manage  all 
that  for  you,  and  you  shall  give  me  the  necessary 
authority  till  you  get  well  again  yourself,"  I  added 
in  a  tone  meant  to  be  cheerful. 

He  took  no  notice  of  my  remark.  "  I  fear,"  said 
he,  "I  have  not  been  a  wise  counsellor  to  my  poor 
sister.  She  had  kind  offers  from  more  than  one  of 
our  friends,  and  might  have  had  a  home  more  suited 
to  her  than  this  has  been,  and  I  allowed  her  to 
choose  to  sacrifice  all  her  own  prospects  to  mine  I" 

He  turned  his  face  away,  and  I  knew  that  one 
painful  thought  besides  was  in  his  mind — that  they 
had  been  solely  dependent  on  her  little  income  for 
his  support  at  the  University  since  his  father's 
failure. 
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"  Russell,"  said  I  gently,  "  this  conversation  can 
surely  do  no  good ;  why  distress  yourself  and  me 
unnecessarily?  Come,  I  shall  leave  you  now,  or 
your  sister  will  scold  me.  Pray,  for  all  our  sakes, 
try  to  sleep ;  you  know  how  desirable  it  is,  and  how 
much  stress  Dr  Wilson  has  laid  upon  your  being 
kept  perfectly  calm  and  quiet." 

"  I  will,  Hawthorne,  I  will  try ;  but  oh,  I  have  so 
much  to  think  of !  " 

Distressed  and  anxious,  I  could  only  take  my 
leave  of  him  for  the  present,  feeling  how  much 
there  was,  indeed,  in  his  circumstances  to  make  rest 
even  more  necessary,  and  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
for  the  mind  than  for  the  body. 

I  had  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  and  was  en 
deavouring  to  give  as  hopeful  answers  as  I  could 
to  Miss  Russell's  anxious  inquiries  as  to  what  I 
thought  of  her  brother,  when  a  card  was  brought 
up,  with  a  message  that  Mr  Ormiston  was  below, 
and  "  would  be  very  glad  if  he  could  see  Miss 
Russell  for  a  few  moments,  at  any  hour  she  would 
mention,  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

Ormiston  !  I  started,  I  really  did  not  know  why. 
Miss  Russell  started  also,  visibly ;  did  she  know 
why  ?  Her  back  was  turned  to  me  at  the  moment ; 
she  had  moved,  perhaps  intentionally,  the  moment 
the  message  became  intelligible,  so  that  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  watching  the  effect  it  produced, 
which  I  confess  I  had  an  irrepressible  anxiety  to 
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do.  She  was  silent  until  I  felt  my  position  becom 
ing  awkward:  I  was  rising  to  take  leave,  which 
perhaps  would  have  made  hers  even  more  so,  when, 
half  turning  round  towards  me,  with  a  tone  and 
gesture  almost  of  command,  she  said,  "  Stay  1"  and 
then,  in  reply  to  the  servant,  who  was  still  waiting, 
"  Ask  Mr  Ormiston  to  walk  up." 

I  felt  the  few  moments  of  expectation  which 
ensued  to  be  insufferably  embarrassing.  I  tried  to 
persuade  myself  it  was  my  own  folly  to  think  them 
so.  Why  should  Ormiston  not  call  at  the  Russells, 
under  such  circumstances  ?  As  college  tutor,  he 
stood  almost  in  the  relation  of  a  natural  guardian 
to  Russell ;  had  he  not  at  least  as  much  right  to 
assume  the  privilege  of  a  friend  of  the  family  as  I 
had,  with  the  additional  argument,  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  much  more  useful  in  that  capacity? 
He  had  known  them  longer,  at  all  events,  and  any 
little  coolness  between  the  brother  and  himself  was 
not  a  matter,  I  felt  persuaded,  to  be  remembered  by 
him  at  such  a  moment,  or  to  induce  any  false  punc 
tilio  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  his  offering 
his  sympathy  and  assistance  when  required.  But 
the  impression  on  my  mind  was  strong — stronger, 
perhaps,  than  any  facts  within  my  knowledge  fairly 
warranted  —  that  between  Ormiston  and  Mary  Rus 
sell  there  either  was,  or  had  been,  some  feeling 
which,  whether  acknowledged  or  unacknowledged — 
whether  reciprocal  or  on  one  side  only — whether 
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crushed  by  any  of  those  thousand  crosses  to  which 
such  feelings,  fragile  as  they  are  precious,  are  liable, 
or  only  repressed  by  circumstances  and  awaiting 
its  development — would  make  their  meeting  under 
such  circumstances  not  that  of  ordinary  acquaint 
ances.  And  once  again  I  rose,  and  would  have 
gone  ;  but  again  Mary  Kussell's  sweet  voice — and 
this  time  it  was  an  accent  of  almost  piteous  entreaty, 
so  melted  and  subdued  were  its  tones,  as  if  her 
spirit  was  failing  her — begged  me  to  remain — "  I 
have  something — something  to  consult  you  about — 
my  brother." 

She  stopped,  for  Ormiston's  step  was  at  the  door. 
I  had  naturally — not  from  any  ungenerous  curiosity 
to  scan  her  feelings — raised  my  eyes  to  her  coun 
tenance  while  she  spoke  to  me,  and  could  not  but 
mark  that  her  emotion  amounted  almost  to  agony. 
Ormiston  entered :  whatever  his  feelings  were,  he 
concealed  them  well ;  not  so  readily,  however,  could 
he  suppress  his  evident  astonishment,  and  almost  as 
evident  vexation,  when  he  first  noticed  my  presence  : 
an  actor  in  the  drama  for  whose  appearance  he  was 
manifestly  unprepared.  He  approached  Miss  Bus- 
sell,  who  never  moved,  with  some  words  of  ordinary 
salutation,  but  uttered  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone, 
and  offered  his  hand,  which  she  took  at  once,  with 
out  any  audible  reply.  Then  turning  to  me,  he 
asked  if  Eussell  were  any  better  ?  I  answered  some 
what  indefinitely,  and  Miss  Eussell,  to  whom  he 
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turned  as  for  a  reply,  shook  her  head,  and,  sinking 
into  a  chair,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Ormiston 
took  a  seat  close  by  her,  and  after  a  pause  of  a 
moment  said, 

"  I  trust  your  very  natural  anxiety  for  your 
brother  makes  you  inclined  to  anticipate  more 
danger  than  really  exists,  Miss  Eussell :  but  I  have 
to  explain  my  own  intrusion  upon  you  at  such  a 
moment" — and  he  gave  me  a  glance  which  was 
meant  to  be  searching — "  I  called  by  the  particular 
request  of  the  Principal,  Dr  Meredith." 

Miss  Russell  could  venture  upon  no  answer,  and 
he  went  on,  speaking  somewhat  hurriedly  and  with 
embarrassment. 

"Mrs  Meredith  has  been  from  home  some  days, 
and  the  Principal  himself  has  the  gout  severely; 
he  feared  you  might  think  it  unkind  their  not  having 
called,  and  he  begged  me  to  be  his  deputy.  Indeed 
he  insisted  on  my  seeing  you  in  person,  to  express 
his  very  sincere  concern  for  your  brother's  illness, 
and  to  beg  that  you  will  so  far  honour  him — con 
sider  him  sufficiently  your  friend,  he  said — as  to 
send  to  his  house  for  anything  which  Eussell  could 
either  want  or  fancy,  which,  in  lodgings,  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  at  hand.  In  one 
respect,  Miss  Russell,"  continued  Ormiston  in  some 
what  a  more  cheerful  tone,  "  your  brother  is  fortu 
nate  in  not  being  laid  up  within  the  college  walls ; 
we  are  not  very  good  nurses  there,  as  Hawthorne 
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can  tell  you,  though  we  do  what  we  can ;  yet  I 
much  fear  this  watching  and  anxiety  have  been 
too  much  for  you." 

Her  tears  began  to  flow  freely;  there  was  nothing 
in  Ormiston's  words,  but  their  tone  implied  deep 
feeling.  Yet  who,  however  indifferent,  could  look 
upon  her  helpless  situation,  and  not  be  moved  ?  I 
walked  to  the  window,  feeling  terribly  out  of  place 
where  I  was,  yet  uncertain  whether  to  go  or  stay  : 
for  my  own  personal  comfort,  I  would  sooner  have 
faced  the  collected  anger  of  a  whole  common-room, 
called  to  investigate  my  particular  misdemeanours  ; 
but  to  take  leave  at  this  moment  seemed  as  awkward 
as  to  stay  ;  besides,  had  not  Miss  Kussell  appeared 
almost  imploringly  anxious  for  me  to  spare  her  a 
t6te-d-t£te  ? 

"  My  poor  brother  is  very,  very  ill,  Mr  Ormiston," 
she  said  at  last,  raising  her  face,  from  which  every 
trace  of  colour  had  again  disappeared,  and  which 
seemed  now  as  calm  as  ever.  "  Will  you  thank  Dr 
Meredith  for  me,  and  say  I  will  without  hesitation 
avail  myself  of  his  most  kind  offers,  if  anything 
should  occur  to  make  his  assistance  necessary." 

"  I  can  be  of  no  use  myself  in  any  way  ?  "  said 
Ormiston  with  some  hesitation. 

"  I  thank  you,  no,"  she  replied  ;  and  then,  as  if 
conscious  that  her  tone  was  cold,  she  added — "You 
are  very  kind  :  Mr  Hawthorne  was  good  enough  to 
say  the  same.  Every  one  is  very  kind  to  us,  in- 
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deed  ;  but " —  and  here  she  stopped  again,  her 
emotion  threatening  to  master  her ;  and  Ormiston 
and  myself  simultaneously  took  our  leave. 

Preoccupied  as  my  mind  had  been  by  anxiety  on 
Russell's  account,  it  did  not  prevent  a  feeling  of 
awkwardness  when  I  found  myself  alone  with  Mr 
Ormiston  outside  the  door  of  his  lodgings.  It  was 
impossible  to  devise  any  excuse  at  the  moment  for 
turning  off  in  a  different  direction,  as  I  felt  very 
much  inclined  to  do ;  for  the  little  street  in  which 
he  lived  was  not  much  of  a  thoroughfare.  The 
natural  route  for  both  of  us  to  take  was  that  which 
led  towards  the  High  Street,  for  a  few  hundred 
steps  the  other  way  would  have  brought  us  out 
into  the  country,  where  it  is  not  usual  for  either 
tutors  or  undergraduates  to  promenade  in  cap  and 
gown,  as  they  do,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
rustics,  in  our  sister  university.  We  walked  on 
together,  therefore,  feeling — I  will  answer  at  least 
for  one  of  us — that  it  would  be  an  especial  relief 
just  then  to  meet  the  greatest  bore  with  whom  we 
had  any  pretence  of  a  speaking  acquaintance,  or 
pass  any  shop  in  which  we  could  frame  the  most 
threadbare  excuse  of  having  business,  to  cut  short 
the  embarrassment  of  each  other's  company.  After 
quitting  any  scene  in  which  deep  feelings  have 
been  displayed,  and  in  which  our  own  have  beer 
not  slightly  interested,  it  is  painful  to  feel  called 
upon  to  make  any  comment  on  what  has  passed ; 
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we  feel  ashamed  to  do  so  in  the  strain  and  tone 
which  would  betray  our  own  emotion,  and  we  have 
not  the  heart  to  do  so  carelessly  or  indifferently.  I 
should  have  felt  this,  even  had  I  been  sure  that 
Ormiston's  feelings  towards  Mary  Kussell  had  been 
nothing  more  than  my  own ;  whereas,  in  fact,  I 
was  almost  sure  of  the  contrary  ;  in  which  case  it 
was  possible  that,  in  his  eyes,  my  own  locus  standi 
in  that  quarter,  surprised  as  I  had  been  in  an 
apparently  very  confidential  interview,  might  seem 
to  require  some  explanation  which  would  be  inde 
licate  to  ask  for  directly,  and  which  it  might  not 
mend  matters  if  I  were  to  give  indirectly  without 
being  asked.  So  we  proceeded  some  paces  up  the 
little  quiet  street,  gravely  and  silently,  neither  of 
us  speaking  a  word.  At  last  Ormiston  asked  me  if 
I  had  seen  Kussell,  and  how  I  thought  him  ?  add 
ing,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  "  Dr  Wilson,  I  fear 
from  what  he  told  me,  thinks  but  badly  of  him." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,"  I  replied ; 
and  then  ventured  to  remark  how  very  wretched  it 
would  be  for  his  sister  in  the  event  of  his  growing 
worse,  to  be  left  at  such  a  time  so  utterly  helpless 
and  alone. 

He  was  silent  for  some  moments.  "  Some  of 
her  friends/'  he  said  at  last,  "  ought  to  come  down; 
she  must  have  friends,  I  know,  who  would  come 
if  they  were  sent  for.  I  wish  Mrs  Meredith  were 
returned — she  might  advise  her." 

4  T 
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He  spoke  rather  in  a  soliloquy  than  as  addressing 
me,  and  I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  any 
answer.  The  next  moment  we  arrived  at  the  turn 
of  the  street,  and,  by  what  seemed  a  mutual  im 
pulse,  wished  each  other  good  morning. 

I  went  straight  down  to  Smith's  rooms,  at 

Hall,  to  get  him  to  come  and  dine  with  me ;  for  I 
pitied  the  poor  fellow's  forlorn  condition,  and  con 
sidered  myself  in  some  degree  bound  to  supply 
Russell's  place  towards  him.  A  Bible-clerk's  posi 
tion  in  the  University  is  always  more  or  less  one 
of  mortification  and  constraint.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  academical  degree,  the  same  honours — if  he 
can  obtain  them — the  same  position  in  after  life — 
all  the  solid  advantages  of  a  University  education, 
are  open  to  him,  as  to  other  men ;  but,  so  long  as 
his  undergraduateship  lasts,  he  stands  in  a  very 
different  position  from  other  men,  and  he  feels  it — 
feels  it,  too,  through  three  or  four  of  those  years  of 
life  when  such  feelings  are  most  acute,  and  when 
that  strength  of  mind  which  is  the  only  antidote — 
which  can  measure  men  by  themselves  and  not  by 
their  accidents — is  not  as  yet  matured  either  in 
himself  or  in  the  society  of  which  he  becomes  a 
member.  If,  indeed,  he  be  a  decidedly  clever 
man,  and  has  the  opportunity  early  in  his  career  of 
showing  himself  to  be  such,  then  there  is  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  enough — let  us  say,  to  the 
honour  of  the  University,  there  is  sufficient  of  that 
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true  esprit  du  corps,  a  real  consciousness  of  the 
great  objects  for  which  men  are  thus  brought  to 
gether — to  insure  the  acknowledgment  from  all  but 
the  most  unworthy  of  its  members,  that  a  scholar 
is  always  a  gentleman.  But  if  he  be  a  man  of  only 
moderate  abilities,  and  known  only  as  a  Bible- 
clerk,  then,  the  more  he  is  of  a  gentleman  by  birth 
and  education,  the  more  painful  does  his  position 
generally  become.  There  are  not  above  two  or 
three  in  residence  in  most  colleges,  and  their 
society  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  themselves. 
Some  old  schoolfellow,  indeed,  or  some  man  who 
"knows  him  at  home,"  holding  an  independent 
rank  in  college,  may  occasionally  venture  upon  the 
condescension  of  asking  him  to  wine — even  to 
meet  a  friend  or  two  with  whom  he  can  take  such 
a  liberty ;  and  even  then,  the  gnawing  conscious 
ness  that  he  is  considered  an  inferior  —  though 
not  treated  as  such — makes  it  a  questionable  act 
of  kindness.  AmoDg  the  two  or  three  of  his  own 
table,  one  is  the  son  of  a  college  butler,  another 
has  been  for  years  usher  at  a  preparatory  school ; 
he  treats  them  with  civility,  they  treat  him  with 
deference ;  but  they  have  no  tastes  or  feelings  in 
common.  At  an  age,  therefore,  which  most  of  all 
seeks  and  requires  companionship,  he  has  no  com 
panions  ;  and  the  period  of  life  which  should  be 
the  most  joyous,  becomes  to  him  almost  a  purga 
tory.  Of  course  the  radical  and  the  leveller  will 
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say  at  once,  "  Ay,  this  comes  of  your  aristocratic 
distinctions  ;  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  -uni 
versities  at  all."  Not  so :  it  comes  of  human 
nature  ;  the  distinction  between  a  dependent  and 
an  independent  position  will  always  be  felt  in  all 
societies,  mark  it  outwardly  as  little  as  you  will. 
Humiliation,  more  or  less,  is  a  penalty  which 
poverty  must  always  pay.  These  humbler  offices 
in  the  University  were  founded  by  a  charity  as 
wise  as  benevolent,  which  has  afforded  to  hundreds 
of  men  of  talent,  but  of  humble  means,  an  educa 
tion  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  noble  in  the  land, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  position  and  usefulness  in 
after  life  which  otherwise  they  could  never  have 
hoped  for.  And  if  the  somewhat  servile  tenure 
by  which  they  are  held  (which  in  late  years  has 
in  most  colleges  been  very  much  relaxed)  were 
wholly  done  away  with,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the 
charity  of  the  founders  would  be  liable  to  continual 
abuse,  by  their  being  bestowed  upon  many  who 
required  no  such  assistance.  As  it  is,  this  occurs 
too  often ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
same  regulations  were  followed  in  their  distribu 
tion  throughout  the  University,  which  some  col 
leges  have  long  most  properly  adopted :  namely, 
that  the  appointment  should  be  bestowed  on  the 
successful  candidate  after  examination,  strict  regard 
being  had  to  the  circumstances  of  all  the  parties 
before  they  are  allowed  to  offer  themselves.  It 
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would  make  their  position  far  more  definite  and 
respectable,  because  all  would  then  be  considered 
honourable  to  a  certain  degree,  as  being  the  reward 
of  merit ;  instead  of  which,  too  often,  they  are  con 
venient  items  of  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the 
Principal  and  Fellows,  the  nomination  to  them  de 
pending  on  private  interest,  which,  by  no  means 
insuring  the  nominee's  being  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
while  it  is  wholly  careless  of  his  being  a  scholar 
by  education,  tends  to  lower  the  general  standing 
of  the  order  in  the  University. 

This  struck  me  forcibly  in  Smith's  case.  Poor 
fellow  !  with  an  excellent  heart  and  a  great  deal 
of  sound  common  sense,  he  had  neither  the  breed 
ing  nor  the  talent  to  make  a  gentleman  of.  I  doubt 
if  an  university  education  was  any  real  boon  to 
him.  It  insured  him  four  years  of  hard  work — 
harder,  perhaps,  than  if  he  had  sat  at  a  desk  all 
the  time — without  the  society  of  any  of  his  own 
class  and  habits,  and  with  the  prospect  of  very 
little  remuneration  ultimately.  I  think  he  might 
have  been  very  happy  in  his  own  sphere,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  he  could  be  happy  at  Oxford.  And 
whether  he  or  the  world  in  general  ever  profited 
much  by  the  B.A.  which  he  eventually  attached  to 
his  name,  is  a  point  at  least  doubtful. 

I  could  not  get  him  to  come  and  dine  with  me  in 
my  own  college.  He  knew  his  own  position,  as  it 
seemed,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  it ;  in  fact,  in  his 
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case,  it  could  not  involve  any  consciousness  of 
degradation ;  and  I  am  sure  his  only  reason  for 
refusing  my  invitations  of  that  kind  was,  that  he 
thought  it  possible  my  dignity  might  be  compro 
mised  by  so  open  an  association  with  him.  He 
would  come  over  to  my  rooms  in  the  evening  to 
tea,  he  said;  and  he  came  accordingly.  When  I 
told  him  in  the  morning  that  Eussell  had  inquired 
very  kindly  after  him,  he  was  much  affected ;  but 
it  had  evidently  been  a  comfort  to  him  to  feel  that 
he  was  not  forgotten,  and  during  the  hour  or  two 
which  we  spent  together  in  the  evening,  he  seemed 
much  more  cheerful. 

"  Perhaps  they  will  let  me  see  him  to-morrow,  if 
he  is  better?"  he  said,  with  an  appealing  look  to 
me.  I  assured  him  I  would  mention  his  wish  to 
Eussell,  and  his  countenance  at  once  brightened 
up,  as  if  he  thought  only  his  presence  were  needed 
to  insure  our  friend's  recovery. 

But  the  next  morning  all  our  hopes  were  dashed 
again ;  delirium  had  returned,  as  had  been  feared, 
and  the  feverish  symptoms  seemed  to  gain  strength 
rather  than  abate.  Bleeding  and  other  usual  reme 
dies  had  been  had  recourse  to  already  to  a  perilous 
extent,  and  in  Eussell's  present  reduced  state,  no 
further  treatment  of  the  kind  could  be  ventured 
upon.  "  All  we  can  do  now,  sir,"  said  Dr  Wilson, 
"  is  little  more  than  to  let  nature  take  her  course. 
I  have  known  such  cases  recover."  I  did  not  ask  to 
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see  Mary  Kussell  that  day ;  for  what  could  I  have 
answered  to  her  fears  and  inquiries  ?  But  I  thought 
of  Ormiston's  words  ;  surely  she  ought  to  have  some 
friend — some  one  of  her  own  family,  or  some  known 
and  tried  companion  of  her  own  sex,  would  surely 
come  to  her  at  a  moment's  notice,  did  they  but  know 
of  her  trying  situation.  If — if  her  brother  were  to 
die — she  surely  would  not  be  left  here  among 
strangers,  quite  alone  ?  Yet  I  much  feared,  from 
what  had  escaped  him  at  our  last  interview,  that 
they  had  both  incurred  the  charge  of  wilfulness  in 
refusing  offers  of  assistance  at  the  time  of  their 
father's  disgrace  and  flight,  and  that  having,  con 
trary  to  the  advice  of  their  friends,  and  perhaps 
imprudently,  taken  the  step  they  had  done  in  com 
ing  to  Oxford,  Mary  Kussell,  with  something  of  her 
brother's  spirit,  had  made  up  her  mind  now,  how 
ever  heavy  and  unforeseen  the  blow  that  was  to 
fall,  to  suffer  all  in  solitude  and  silence.  For  Or- 
miston,  too,  I  felt  with  an  interest  and  intensity 
that  was  hourly  increasing.  I  met  him  after  morn 
ing  chapel,  and  though  he  appeared  intentionally  to 
avoid  any  conversation  with  me,  I  knew  by  his 
countenance  that  he  had  heard  the  unfavourable 
news  of  the  morning ;  and  it  could  be  no  common 
emotion  that  had  left  its  visible  trace  upon  features 
usually  so  calm  and  impassible. 

From  thoughts  of  this  nature,  indulged  in  the  not 
very  appropriate  locality  of  the  centre  of  the  quad- 
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ranglo,  I  was  roused  by  the  good-humoured  voice 
of  Mrs  Meredith — "  our  governess,"  as  we  used  to 
call  her — who,  with  the  Doctor  himself,  was  just 
then  entering  the  college,  and  found  me  right  in 
the  line  of  her  movements  towards  the  door  of  "  the 
lodgings."  I  was  not  until  that  moment  aware  of 
her  return,  and  altogether  was  considerably  startled 
as  she  addressed  me  with — "  Oh !  how  do  you  do, 
Mr  Hawthorne  ?  You  young  gentlemen  don't  take 
care  of  yourselves,  you  see,  when  I  am  away — I  am 
so  sorry  to  hear  this  about  poor  Mr  Eussell.  Is  he 
so  very  ill  ?  Dr  Meredith  is  just  going  to  see  him." 

I  coloured  up,  I  dare  say,  for  it  was  a  trick  I  was 
given  to  in  those  days,  and,  in  the  confusion,  re 
plied  rather  to  my  own  thoughts  than  to  Mrs  Mere 
dith's  question. 

"  Mrs  Meredith !  I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  I 
first  stammered  out  as  a  very  necessary  apology, 
for  I  had  nearly  stumbled  over  her — "  May  I  say 
how  very  glad  I  am  you  are  returned,  on  Miss  Kus- 
sell's  account — I  am  sure" 

"Keally,  Mr  Hawthorne,  it  is  very  natural  I  sup 
pose,  but  you  gentlemen  seem  to  expend  your  whole 
sympathy  upon  the  young  lady,  and  forget  the 
brother  altogether  I  Mr  Ormiston  actually  took  the 
trouble  to  write  to  me  about  her" 

"My  dear!"  interposed  the  Principal. 

"  Nay,  Dr  Meredith,  see  how  guilty  Mr  Haw 
thorne  looks  !  and  as  to  Mr  Ormiston" "  Well, 
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never  mind"  (the  Doctor  was  visibly  checking  his 
lady's  volubility),  "I  love  the  poor  dear  girl  so 
much  myself,  that  I  am  really  grieved  to  the  heart 
for  her.  I  shall  go  down  and  see  her  directly,  and 
make  her  keep  up  her  spirits.  Dr  Wilson  is  apt  to 
make  out  all  the  bad  symptoms  he  can — I  shall  try 
if  I  can  cure  Mr  Kussell  myself,  after  all ;  a  little 
proper  nursing  in  those  cases  is  worth  a  whole  staff 
of  doctors — and,  as  to  this  poor  girl,  what  can  she 
know  about  it  ?  I  dare  say  she  sits  crying  her  eyes 
out,  poor  thing,  and  doing  nothing — I'll  see  about 
it.  Why,  I  wouldn't  lose  Mr  Kussell  from  the  col 
lege  for  half  the  young  men  in  it — would  I,  Dr 
Meredith?" 

I  bowed,  and  they  passed  on.  Mrs  Principal,  if 
somewhat  pompous  occasionally,  was  a  kind-hearted 
woman.  I  believe  an  hour  scarcely  elapsed  after 
her  return  to  Oxford,  before  she  was  in  KusselTs 
lodgings,  ordering  everything  about  as  coolly  as  if 
it  were  in  her  own  house,  and  all  but  insisting  on 
seeing  the  patient  and  prescribing  herself  for  him, 
in  spite  of  all  professional  injunctions  to  the  con 
trary.  The  delirium  passed  off  again,  and  though 
it  left  Kussell  sensibly  weaker,  so  weak,  that  when 
I  next  was  admitted  to  see  him  with  Smith,  he 
could  do  little  more  than  feebly  grasp  our  hands,  yet 
the  fever  was  evidently  abated ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  day,  whether  it  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  remedies  originally  used,  or  to  his  own  youth  and 
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good  constitution,  or  to  Mrs  Meredith's  experienced 
directions  in  the  way  of  nursing,  and  the  cheerful 
spirit  which  that  good  lady,  in  spite  of  a  little  fussi- 
ness,  succeeded  generally  in  producing  around  her, 
there  was  a  decided  promise  of  amendment,  which 
happily  each  succeeding  hour  tended  gradually  to 
fulfil.  Ormiston  had  been  unremitting  in  his  in 
quiries  ;  but  I  believe  had  never  since  sought  an 
interview  either  with  the  brother  or  sister.  I  took 
advantage  of  the  first  conversation  Eussell  was  able 
to  hold  with  me,  to  mention  how  very  sincerely  I 
believed  him  to  have  felt  the  interest  he  expressed. 
A  moment  afterwards  I  felt  almost  sorry  I  had  men 
tioned  the  name — it  was  the  first  time  I  had  done 
so  during  Eussell's  illness.  He  almost  started  up 
in  bed,  and  his  face  glowed  again  with  more  than 
the  flush  of  fever,  as  he  caught  up  my  words. 

"  Sincere,  did  you  say  ?  Ormiston  sincere  !  You 
don't  know  the  man  as  I  do.  Inquired  here,  did 
he  ?  What  right  has  he  to  intrude  his" 

"  Hush,  my  dear  Eussell,"  I  interposed,  really 
almost  alarmed  at  his  violence.  "  Pray,  don't  ex 
cite  yourself — I  think  you  do  him  great  injustice; 
but  we  will  drop  the  subject,  if  you  please." 

"  I  tell  you,  Hawthorne,  if  you  knew  all,  you 
would  despise  him  as  much  as  I  do." 

It  is  foolish  to  argue  with  an  invalid — but  really 
even  my  friendship  for  Eussell  would  not  allow  me 
to  bear  in  silence  an  attack  so  unjustifiable,  as  it 
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seemed  to  me,  on  the  character  of  a  man  who  had 
every  claim  to  my  gratitude  and  respect.  I  replied 
therefore  somewhat  incautiously,  that  perhaps  I  did 
know  a  little  more  than  Russell  suspected. 

He  stared  at  me  with  a  look  of  bewilderment. 
"  What  do  you  know?"  he  asked  quickly. 

It  was  too  late  to  hesitate  or  retract.  I  had 
started  an  unfortunate  subject ;  but  I  knew  Eus 
sell  too  well  to  endeavour  now  to  mislead  him.  "  I 
have  no  right  perhaps  to  say  I  know  anything ; 
but  I  have  gathered  from  Ormiston's  manner,  that 
he  has  very  strong  reasons  for  the  anxiety  he  has 
shown  on  your  account.  I  will  not  say  more." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  this  ?  Has  Mr  Ormiston 
dared  "— 

"  No,  no,  Kussell,"  said  I,  earnestly ;  "  see  how 
unjust  you  are,  in  this  instance."  I  wished  to  say 
something  to  calm  him,  and  it  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless  to  say  anything  but  the  truth. 
I  saw  he  guessed  to  what  I  alluded ;  and  I  gave 
him  briefly  my  reasons  for  what  I  thought,  not  con 
cealing  the  interview  with  his  sister,  at  which  I  had 
unintentionally  been  present. 

It  was  a  very  painful  scene.  When  he  first  un 
derstood  that  Ormiston  had  sought  the  meeting,  his 
temper,  usually  calm,  but  perhaps  now  tried  by 
such  long  hours  of  pain  and  heaviness,  broke  out 
with  bitter  expressions  against  both.  I  told  him, 
shortly  and  warmly,  that  such  remarks  towards  his 
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sister  were  unmanly  and  unkind ;  and  then  he  cried, 
like  a  chidden  and  penitent  child,  till  his  remorse 
was  as  painful  to  look  upon  as  his  passion.  "Mary! 
my  own  Mary  1  even  you,  Hawthorne,  know  and 
feel  her  value  better  than  I  do !  I  for  whom  she  has 
borne  so  much." 

"  I  am  much  mistaken,"  said  I,  "  if  Ormiston  has 
not  learned  to  appreciate  her  even  yet  more  truly. 
And  why  not?" 

"  Leave  me  now,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  talk  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  know  what  cause 
I  have  to  speak  as  I  have  done  of  your  friend 
Ormiston,  you  shall  hear  again." 

So  exhausted  did  he  seem  by  the  excess  of  feel 
ing  which  I  had  so  unfortunately  called  forth,  that 
I  would  not  see  him  again  for  some  days,  content 
ing  myself  with  learning  that  no  relapse  had  taken 
place,  and  that  he  was  still  progressing  rapidly  to 
wards  recovery. 

I  had  an  invitation  to  visit  my  aunt  again  during 
the  Easter  vacation,  which  had  already  commenced, 
and  had  only  been  prevented  from  leaving  Oxford 
by  Russell's  alarming  state.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
all  danger  was  pronounced  over,  I  prepared  to  go 
up  to  town  at  once,  and  my  next  visit  to  Eussell 
was  in  fact  to  wish  him  good-by  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  He  was  already  sitting  up,  and  fast  regain 
ing  strength.  He  complained  of  having  seen  so  little 
of  me  lately,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  his  sister. 
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"I  had  not  noticed  it  until  the  last  few  days,"  he 
said — "  illness  makes  one  selfish,  I  suppose ;  but  I 
think  Mary  looks  thin  and  ill — very  different  from 
what  she  did  a  month  back." 

But  watching  and  anxiety,  as  I  told  him,  were 
not  unlikely  to  produce  that  effect ;  and  I  advised 
him  strongly  to  take  her  somewhere  for  a  few  weeks 
for  change  of  air  and  scene.  "  It  will  do  you  both 
good,"  I  said;  "and  you  can  draw  another  £50 
from  your  unknown  friend  for  that  purpose ;  it  can 
not  be  better  applied,  and  I  should  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment." 

"I  would  not,"  he  replied,  "if  I  wanted  money; 
but  I  do  not.  Do  you  know  that  Dr  Wilson  would 
take  no  fee  whatever  from  Mary  during  the  whole 
of  his  attendance  ;  and  when  I  asked  him  to  name 
some  sufficient  remuneration,  assuring  him  I  could 
afford  it,  he  said  he  would  never  forgive  me  if  I 
ever  mentioned  the  subject  again.  So  what  remains 
of  the  fifty  you  drew  for  me,  will  amply  suffice  for 
a  little  trip  somewhere  for  us.  And  I  quite  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  it  desirable,  on  every  account, 
that  Mary  should  move  from  Oxford — perhaps  alto 
gether — for  one  reason,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  a 
friend  of  yours." 

"Ormiston?" 

"  Yes,  Ormiston ;  he  called  here  again  since  I 
saw  you,  and  wished  to  see  me  ;  but  I  declined  the 
honour.  Possibly,"  he  added  bitterly,  "  as  we 
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have  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  jail  here,  he 
thinks  Mary  has  grown  rich  again."  And  then  he 
went  on  to  tell  me  how,  in  the  days  of  his  father's 
reputed  wealth,  Ormiston  had  been  a  constant 
visitor  at  their  house  in  town,  and  how  his  atten 
tions  to  his  sister  had  even  attracted  his  father's 
attention,  and  led  to  his  name  being  mentioned  as 
likely  to  make  an  excellent  match  with  the  rich 
banker's  daughter.  "  My  father  did  not  like  it," 
he  said,  "  for  he  had  higher  views  for  her,  as  was 
perhaps  excusable — though  I  doubt  if  he  would 
have  refused  Mary  anything.  I  did  not  like  it  for 
another  reason :  because  I  knew  all  the  time  how 
matters  really  stood,  and  that  any  man  who  looked 
for  wealth  with  my  sister  would  in  the  end  be 
miserably  disappointed.  What  Mary's  own  feelings 
were,  and  what  actually  passed  between  her  and 
Ormiston,  I  never  asked ;  but  she  knew  my  views 
on  the  subject,  and  would,  I  am  certain,  never  have 
accepted  any  man  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  placed,  and  which  she  could  not  explain. 
I  did  hope  and  believe,  however,  then,  that  there 
was  sufficient  high  principle  about  Ormiston  to  save 
Mary  from  any  risk  of  throwing  away  her  heart 
upon  a  man  who  would  desert  her  upon  a  change 
of  fortune.  I  think  he  loved  her  at  the  time — as 
well  as  such  men  as  he  can  love  any  one  ;  but  from 
the  moment  the  crash  came — Ormiston,  you  know, 
was  in  town  at  the  time — there  was  an  end  of 
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everything.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  a  man  to 
show  feeling  if  he  had  any ;  and  though  I  do  not 
affect  much  romance,  I  almost  think  that  in  such 
a  case  even  an  ordinary  heart  might  have  been 
warmed  into  devotion ;  but  Ormiston — cold,  cau 
tious,  calculating  as  he  is — I  could  almost  have 
laughed  at  the  sudden  change  that  came  over  him 
when  he  heard  the  news.  He  pretended,  indeed, 
great  interest  for  us,  and  certainly  did  seem  cut 
up  about  it ;  but  he  had  not  committed  himself,  I 
conclude,  and  took  care  to  retreat  in  time.  Thank 
Heaven !  even  if  Mary  did  ever  care  for  him,  she  is 
not  the  girl  to  break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  proves 
so  unworthy  of  her  regard.  But  why  he  should 
insist  on  inflicting  his  visits  upon  us  now,  is  what 
I  cannot  make  out ;  and  what  I  will  not  endure." 

I  listened  with  grief  and  surprise.  I  knew  well 
that  not  even  the  strong  prejudice  which  I  believed 
Russell  to  have  always  felt  against  Ormiston,  would 
tempt  him  to  be  guilty  of  misrepresentation  ;  and, 
again,  I  gave  him  credit  for  too  much  penetration 
to  have  been  easily  deceived.  Yet  I  could  not 
bring  myself  all  at  once  to  think  so  ill  of  Ormiston. 
He  had  always  been  considered  in  pecuniary  mat 
ters  liberal  almost  to  a  fault ;  that  he  really  loved 
Mary  Russell,  I  felt  more  than  ever  persuaded  ; 
and,  at  my  age,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  a  few 
thousand  pounds  could  affect  any  man's  decision  in 
such  a  point,  even  for  a  moment.  Why,  the  very 
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fact  of  her  being  poor  and  friendless  was  enough  to 
make  one  fall  in  love  with  such  a  girl  at  once !  So 
when  Kussell,  after  watching  the  effect  of  his  dis 
closure,  misconstruing  my  silence,  proceeded  to  ask 
somewhat  triumphantly — "Now,  what  say  you  of 
Mr  Ormiston?" — I  answered  at  once,  that  I  was 
strongly  convinced  there  was  a  mistake. 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  he  with  a  sneering  laugh ;  "  on 
Ormiston's  part,  you  mean  ;  decidedly  there  was." 

"I  mean,"  said  I,  "there  has  been  some  misun 
derstanding,  which  time  may  yet  explain:  I  do 
not,  and  will  not  believe  him  capable  of  what  you 
impute  to  him.  Did  you  ever  ask  your  sister  for  a 
full  and  unreserved  explanation  of  what  has  passed 
between  them?" 

"  Never ;  but  I  know  that  she  has  shunned  all 
intercourse  with  him  as  carefully  as  I  have,  and 
that  his  recently  renewed  civilities  have  given  her 
nothing  but  pain."  My  own  observation  certainly 
tended  to  confirm  this  ;  so,  changing  the  subject — 
for  it  was  one  on  which  I  had  scarce  any  right 
to  give  an  opinion,  still  less  offer  advice,  I  asked 
whether  I  could  do  anything  for  him  in  town  ;  and, 
after  exchanging  a  cordial  good-by  with  Miss  Kus 
sell,  in  whose  appearance  I  was  sorry  to  see  strong 
confirmation  of  her  brother's  fears  for  her  health,  I 
took  my  leave,  and  the  next  morning  saw  me  on 
the  top  of  "  The  Age,"  on  my  way  to  town. 

There  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father,  in 
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which  he  desired  me  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
calling  upon  his  attorney,  Mr  Kushton,  in  order  to 
have  some  leases  and  other  papers  read  and  ex 
plained  to  me,  chiefly  matters  of  form,  but  which 
would  require  my  signature  upon  my  coming  of 
age.  It  concluded  with  the  following  PS.  : — 

"  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  friend's  illness,  and 
trust  he  will  now  do  very  well.  Bring  him  down 
with  you  at  Christmas,  if  you  can.  I  hear,  by 
the  way,  there  is  a  Miss  Eussell  in  the  case  —  a 
very  fascinating  young  lady,  whom  you  never  men 
tion  at  all — a  fact  which  your  mother,  who  is  up  to 
all  those  things,  says  is  very  suspicious.  All  I  can 
say  is,  if  she  is  as  good  a  girl  as  her  mother  was 
before  her — I  knew  her  well  once — you  may  bring 
her  down  with  you  too,  if  you  like." 

How  very  unlucky  it  is  that  the  home  author 
ities  seldom  approve  of  any  little  affairs  of  the 
kind  except  those  of  which  one  is  perfectly  inno 
cent  !  Now,  if  I  had  been  in  love  with  Mary  Eus 
sell,  the  governor  would,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  disagreeable. 

I  put  off  the  little  business  my  father  alluded  to 
day  after  day,  to  make  way  for  more  pleasant  en 
gagements,  until  my  stay  in  town  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  Letters  from  Eussell  informed  me  of  his 
having  left  Oxford  for  Southampton,  where  he  was 
reading  hard,  and  getting  quite  stout ;  but  he  spoke 
of  his  sister's  health  in  a  tone  that  alarmed  me, 
4  u 
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chough  he  evidently  was  trying  to  persuade  him 
self  that  a  few  weeks'  sea-air  would  quite  restore 
it.  At  last  I  devoted  a  morning  to  call  on  Mr 
Rushton,  whom  I  found  at  home,  though  profess 
ing,  as  all  lawyers  do,  to  be  full  of  business.  He 
made  my  acquaintance  as  politely  as  if  I  had  been 
the  heir-expectant  of  an  earldom,  instead  of  the 
very  moderate  amount  of  acres  which  had  escaped 
sale  and  subdivision  in  the  Hawthorne  family.  In 
fact,  he  seemed  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  we 
ran  over  the  parchments  together  very  amicably — 
I  almost  suspected  he  was  cheating  me,  he  seemed 
so  very  friendly,  but  therein  I  did  him  wrong. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  sir,"  continued  he,  as  we 
shut  up  the  last  of  them,  "  will  you  dine  with  me  to 
day  ?  Let  me  see  ;  I  fear  I  can't  say  before  seven, 
for  I  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  get  through. 
Some  bankruptcy  business,  about  which  I  have 
taken  some  trouble/'  he  continued,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  and  which  we  shall  manage  pretty  well 
in  the  end,  I  fancy.  By  the  way,  it  concerns  some 
friends  of  yours,  too  :  is  not  Mr  Ormiston  of  your 
college  ?  Ay,  I  thought  he  was  ;  he  is  two  thou 
sand  pounds  richer  than  he  fancied  himself  yester 
day." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  I,  somewhat  interested  ;  "  how, 
may  I  ask  ?  " 

"Why,  you  see,  when  Russell's  bank  broke — 
bad  business  that — we  all  thought  the  first  divi- 
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dend — tenpence-halfpenny  in  the  pound,  I  believe 
it  was — would  be  the  final  one  :  however,  there  are 
some  foreign  securities  which,  when  they  first  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  assignees,  were  considered  of 
no  value  at  all,  but  have  gone  up  wonderfully  in 
the  market  just  of  late  ;  so  that  we  have  delayed 
finally  closing  accounts  till  we  could  sell  them  to 
such  advantage  as  will  leave  some  tolerable  pick 
ings  for  the  creditors  after  all." 

"  Had  Ormiston  money  in  Mr  Russell's  bank, 
then,  at  the  time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes :  something  like  eight  thousand  pounds : 
not  all  his  own,  though :  five  thousand  he  had  in 
trust  for  some  nieces  of  his,  which  he  had  unluckily 
just  sold  out  of  the  funds,  and  placed  with  Russell, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  making  arrangements  for  a 
more  profitable  investment ;  the  rest  was  his  own/' 

"  He  lost  it  all,  then  ?  " 

"  All  but  somewhere  about  three  hundred  pounds, 
as  it  appeared  at  the  time.  What  an  excellent  fel 
low  he  is !  You  know  him  well,  I  dare  say.  They 
tell  me  that  he  pays  the  interest  regularly  to  his 
nieces  for  their  money  out  of  his  own  income  still." 

I  made  no  answer  to  Mr  Rush  ton  at  the  moment, 
for  a  communication  so  wholly  unexpected  had 
awakened  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  was  busily 
following  out  in  my  mind.  I  seemed  to  hold  in 
my  hands  the  clue  to  a  good  deal  of  misunderstand 
ing  and  unhappiness.  My  determination  was  soon 
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taken  to  go  to  Southampton,  see  Eussell  at  once, 
and  tell  him  what  I  had  just  heard,  and  of  which  I 
had  no  doubt  he  had  hitherto  been  as  ignorant  as 
myself.  I  was  the  rather  induced  to  take  this 
course,  as  I  felt  persuaded  that  Miss  Eussell's 
health  was  suffering  rather  from  mental  than  bodily 
causes  ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
is  done  in  a  short  time.  I  would  leave  town  at  once. 

My  purse  was  in  the  usual  state  of  an  under 
graduate's  at  the  close  of  a  visit  to  London ;  so, 
following  up  the  train  of  my  own  reflections,  I 
turned  suddenly  upon  Mr  Eushton,  who  was  again 
absorbed  in  his  papers,  and  had  possibly  forgotten 
my  presence  altogether,  and  attacked  him  with — 

"  My  dear  sir,  can  you  lend  me  ten  pounds  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr  Eushton,  taking  off  his 
spectacles,  and  feeling  in  his  pockets,  at  the  same 
time  looking  at  me  with  some  little  curiosity — 
"  certainly — with  great  pleasure." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  taking  such  a  liberty," 
said  I,  apologetically  ;  "  but  I  find  I  must  leave 
town  to-night." 

"  To-night !  "  said  the  lawyer,  looking  still  more 
inquiringly  at  me  ;  I  thought  you  were  to  dine 
with  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  exactly  explain  to  you  at  this  moment, 
sir,  my  reasons  ;  but  I  have  reasons,  and  I  think 
sufficient  ones,  though  they  have  suddenly  occurred 
to  me." 
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I  pocketed  the  money,  leaving  Mr  Kushton  to 
speculate  on  the  eccentricities  of  Oxonians  as  he 
pleased,  and  a  couple  of  hours  found  me  seated  on 
the  Southampton  mail. 

The  Eussells  were  surprised  at  my  sudden  de 
scent  upon  them,  but  welcomed  me  cordially ;  and 
even  Mary's  pale  face  did  not  prevent  my  being  in 
excellent  spirits.  As  soon  as  I  could  speak  to 
Eussell  by  himself,  I  told  him  what  I  had  heard 
from  Mr  Eushton. 

He  never  interrupted  me,  but  his  emotion  was 
evident.  When  he  did  speak,  it  was  in  an  altered 
and  humbled  voice. 

"I  never  inquired,"  he  said,  "who  my  father's 
creditors  were — perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done  so  ; 
but  I  thought  the  knowledge  could  only  pain  me. 
I  see  it  all  now;  how  unjust,  how  ungrateful  I 
have  been  !  Poor  Mary !  " 

We  sat  down,  and  talked  over  those  points  in 
Ormiston's  conduct,  upon  which  Eussell  had  put 
so  unfavourable  a  construction.  It  was  quite  evi 
dent,  that  a  man  who  could  act  with  so  much  liber 
ality  and  self-denial  towards  others,  could  have 
had  no  interested  motives  in  his  conduct  with  re 
gard  to  Mary  Eussell ;  and  her  brother  was  now  as 
eager  to  express  his  confidence  in  Ormiston's  hon 
our  and  integrity,  as  he  was  before  hasty  in  mis 
judging  him. 

Where  all  parties  are  eager  for  explanation,  mat- 
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ters  are  soon  explained.  Kussell  had  an  interview 
with  his  sister,  which  brought  her  to  the  breakfast 
table  the  next  morning  with  blushing  cheeks  and 
brightened  eyes.  Her  misgivings,  if  she  had  any, 
were  easily  set  at  rest.  He  then  wrote  to  Ormiston 
a  letter  full  of  generous  apologies  and  expressions 
of  his  high  admiration  of  his  conduct,  which  was 
answered  by  that  gentleman  in  person  by  return  of 
post.  How  Mary  Eussell  and  he  met,  or  what  they 
said,  must  ever  be  a  secret,  for  no  one  was  present 
but  themselves.  But  all  embarrassment  was  soon 
over,  and  we  were  a  very  happy  party  for  the  short 
time  we  remained  at  Southampton  together;  for, 
feeling  that  my  share  in  the  matter  was  at  an  end 
— a  share  which  I  contemplated  with  some  little 
self-complacency — I  speedily  took  my  departure. 

If  I  have  not  made  Ormiston's  conduct  appear  in 
as  clear  colours  to  the  reader  as  it  did  to  ourselves, 
I  can  only  add,  that  the  late  misunderstanding 
seemed  a  painful  subject  to  all  parties,  and  that 
the  mutual  explanations  were  rather  understood 
than  expressed.  The  anonymous  payment  to  Kus- 
sell's  credit  at  the  bank  was  no  longer  a  mystery  : 
it  was  the  poor  remains  of  the  College  Tutor's 
little  fortune,  chiefly  the  savings  of  his  years  of 
office — the  bulk  of  which  had  been  lost  through 
the  fault  of  the  father — generously  devoted  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  son.  That  he  would  have 
offered  Mary  Eussell  his  heart  and  hand  at  once 
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when  she  was  poor,  as  he  hesitated  to  do  when  she 
was  rich,  none  of  us  for  a  moment  doubted,  had  not 
his  own  embarrassments,  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  bank,  and  the  consequent  claims  of  his  orphan 
nieces,  to  replace  whose  little  income  he  had  con 
tracted  all  his  own  expenses,  made  him  hesitate  to 
involve  the  woman  he  loved  in  an  imprudent 
marriage. 

They  were  married,  however,  very  soon — and 
still  imprudently  the  world  said,  and  my  good  aunt 
among  the  rest ;  for,  instead  of  waiting  an  indefinite 
time  for  a  good  college  living  to  fall  in,  Ormiston 
took  the  first  that  offered,  a  small  vicarage  of  £300 
a-year,  intending  to  add  to  his  income  by  taking 
pupils.  However,  fortune  sometimes  loves  to  have 
a  laugh  at  the  prudent  ones,  and  put  to  the  rout  all 
their  wise  prognostications  ;  for,  during  Ormiston's 
"year  of  grace  " — while  he  still  virtually  held  his 
fellowship,  though  he  had  accepted  the  living — 
our  worthy  old  Principal  died  somewhat  suddenly, 
and  regret  at  his  loss  only  gave  way  to  the  univer 
sal  joy  of  every  individual  in  the  college  (except, 
I  suppose,  any  disappointed  aspirants),  when  Mr 
Ormiston  was  elected  almost  unanimously  to  the 
vacant  dignity. 

Mr  Eussell  the  elder  has  never  returned  to  Eng 
land.  On  the  mind  of  such  a  man,  after  the  first 
blow,  and  the  loss  of  his  position  in  the  world,  the 
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disgrace  attached  to  his  name  had  comparatively 
little  effect.  He  lives  in  some  small  town  in 
France,  having  contrived,  with  his  known  clever 
management,  to  keep  himself  in  comfortable  circum 
stances  ;  and  his  best  friends  can  only  strive  to 
forget  his  existence,  rather  than  wish  for  his  return. 
His  son  and  daughter  pay  him  occasional  visits,  for 
their  affection  survives  his  disgrace  and  forgets 
his  errors.  Charles  Eussell  took  a  first  class,  after 
delaying  his  examination  a  couple  of  terms,  owing 
to  his  illness,  and  is  now  a  barrister,  with  a  reputa 
tion  for  talent,  but  as  yet  very  little  business. 
However,  as  I  hear  the  city  authorities  have  had 
the  impudence  to  seize  some  of  the  college  plate  in 
discharge  of  a  disputed  claim  for  rates,  and  that 
Eussell  is  retained  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  an  action 
of  replevin,  I  trust  he  will  begin  a  prosperous 
career,  by  contributing  to  win  the  cause  for  the 
"gown." 

I  spent  a  month  with  Dr  and  Mrs  Ormiston  at 
their  vicarage  in  the  country,  before  the  former 
entered  upon  his  official  residence  as  Principal ; 
and  can  assure  the  reader  that,  in  spite  of  ten — it 
may  be  more — years  of  difference  in  age,  they  are 
the  happiest  couple  I  ever  saw.  I  may  almost  say, 
the  only  happy  couple  I  ever  saw,  most  of  my 
married  acquaintance  appearing  at  the  best  only 
contented  couples,  not  drawing  their  happiness  so 
exclusively  from  each  other  as  suits  my  notion  of 
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what  such  a  tie  ought  to  be.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
take  my  own  matrimonial  experience  into  account ; 
the  same  principle  of  justice  which  forbids  a  man 
to  give  evidence  in  his  own  favour,  humanely  ex 
cusing  him  from  making  any  admission  which  may 
criminate  himself.  Mrs  Ormiston  is  as  beautiful, 
as  amiable,  as  ever,  and  has  lost  all  the  reserve  and 
sadness  which,  in  her  maiden  days,  overshadowed 
her  charms  ;  and  so  sincere  was  and  is  my  admira 
tion  of  her  person  and  character,  and  so  warmly 
was  I  in  the  habit  of  expressing  it,  that  I  really 
believe  my  dilating  upon  her  attractions  used  to 
make  Mrs  Francis  Hawthorne  somewhat  jealous, 
until  she  had  the  happiness  to  make  her  acquaint 
ance,  and  settled  the  point  by  falling  in  love  with 
the  lady  herself. 
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OF  THE  ONE-HORSE  CHAY. 

BY    THE   LATE   JOHN   HUGHES,   A.M. 

.     OCTOBER  1824.] 


AIR — Eveleen's  Bower. 
I. 

ME  BUBB  was  a  Whig  orator,  also  a  Soap  Laborator, 
For  everything's  new  christen' d  in  the  present  day; 
He  was  follow'd  and  adored  by  the  Common  Council 

board, 
And  lived  quite  genteel  with  a  one-horse  chay. 

ii. 

Mrs  Bubb  was  gay  and  free,  fair,  fat,  and  forty-three, 
And  blooming  as  a  peony  in  buxom  May  ; 
The  toast  she  long  had  been  of  Farringdon- Within, 
And  fill'd  the  bette»-half  of  the  one-horse  chay. 

in. 

Mrs  Bubb  said  to  her  Lord,  "  You  can  well,  Bubb,  afford. 
Whate'er  a  Common  Council  man  in  prudence  may  ; 
We've  no  brats  to  plague  our  lives,  and  the  soap  concern 

it  thrives, 
So  let's  have  a  trip  to  Brighton  in  the  one-horse  chay. 
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IV. 

"  We'll  view  the  pier  and  shipping,  and  enjoy  many  a 

dipping, 

And  walk  for  a  stomach  in  our  best  array  ; 
I  longs  more  nor  I  can  utter,  for  shrimps  and  bread  and 

butter, 
And  an  airing  on  the  Steyne  in  the  one-horse  chay. 


"  We've  a  right  to  spare  for  nought  that  for  money  can 

be  bought, 

So  to  get  matters  ready,  Bubb,  do  you  trudge  away  ; 
To  my  dear  Lord  Mayor  I'll  walk,  just  to  get  a  bit  of  talk, 
And  an  imitation  shawl  for  the  one-horse  chay." 

VI. 

Mr  Bubb  said  to  his  wife,  "  Now  I  think  upon't,  my  life, 
'Tis  three  weeks  at  least  to  next  boiling-day  ; 
The  dog-days  are  set  in,  and  London's  growing  thin, 
So  I'll  order  out  old  Nobbs  and  the  one-horse  chay." 

VII. 

Now  Nobbs,  it  must  be  told,  was  rather  fat  and  old, 

His  colour  it  was  white,  and  it  had  been  grey  ; 

He  was  round  as  a  pot,  and  when  soundly  whipt  would 

trot 
Full  five  miles  an  hour  in  the  one-horse  chay. 

VIII. 

When  at  Brighton  they  were  housed,  and  had  stuffed  and 

caroused, 

O'er  a  bowl  of  rack  punch,  Mr  Bubb  did  say, 
"  I've  ascertain'd,  my  dear,  the  mode  of  dipping  here 
From  the  ostler,  who  is  cleaning  up  my  one-horse  chay. 
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IX. 

"  You're  shut  up  in  a  box,  ill  convenient  as  the  stocks, 
And  eighteenpence  a-time  are  obliged  for  to  pay  ; 
Court  corruption  here,  say  I,  makes  everything  so  high, 
And  I  wish  I  had  come  without  my  one-horse  chay." 

x. 

"  As  I  hope,"  says  she,  "  to  thrive,  'tis  flaying  folks  alive, 
The  King  and  them  extortioners  are  leagued,  I  say  ; 
'Tis  encouraging  of  such  for  to  go  to  pay  so  much, 
So  we'll  set  them  at  defiance  with  our  one-horse  chay. 

xr. 

"  Old  Nobbs,  I  am  sartin,  may  be  trusted  gig  or  cart  in, 
He  takes  every  matter  in  an  easy  way  ; 
He'll  stand  like  a  post,  while  we  dabble  on  the  coast, 
And  return  back  to  dress  in  our  one-horse  chay." 

XTI. 

So  out  they  drove,  all  drest  so  gaily  in  their  best, 
And  finding,  in  their  rambles,  a  snug  little  bay, 
They  uncased  at  their  leisure,  paddled  out  to  take  their 

pleasure, 
And  left  everything  behind  in  the  one-horse  chay. 

XIII. 

But  while,  so  snugly  sure  that  all  things  were  secure, 
They  flounced  about  like  porpoises  or  whales  at  play, 
Some  young  unlucky  imps,  who  prowl'd  about  for  shrimps, 
Stole  up  to  reconnoitre  the  one-horse  chay. 

XIV. 

Old  Nobbs,  in  quiet  mood,  was  sleeping  as  he  stood 
(He  might  possibly  be  dreaming  of  his  corn  or  hay) ; 
Not  a  foot  did  he  wag,  so  they  whipt  out  every  rag, 
And  gutted  the  contents  of  the  one-horse  chay. 
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XV. 
When  our  pair  were  soused  enough,  and  returned  in  their 

buff, 
Oh,  there  was  the  vengeance  and  old  Nick  to  pay  ! 

Madam  shriek'd  in  consternation,  MrBubb  he  swore ! 

To  find  the  empty  state  of  the  one-horse  chay. 

XVI. 

"  If  I  live,"  said  she,  "  I  swear,  I'll  consult  my  dear  Lord 

Mayor, 

And  a  fine  on  this  vagabond  town  he  shall  lay  ; 
But  the  gallows  thieves,  so  tricky,  hasn't  left  me  e'en  a 

dicky, 
And  I  shall  catch  my  death  in  the  one-horse  chay." 

XVII. 

"  Come,  bundle  in  with  me,  we  must  squeeze  for  once," 

says  he, 

"  And  manage  this  here  business  the  best  we  may  ; 
"We've  no  other  step  to  choose,  nor  a  moment  must  we 

lose, 
Or  the  tide  will  float  us  off  in  our  one-horse  chay." 

XVIII. 

So  noses,  sides,  and  knees,  all  together  did  they  squeeze, 

And,  pack'd  in  little  compass,  they  trotted  it  away, 

As  dismal  as  two  dummies,  head  and  hands  stuck  out 

like  mummies 
From  beneath  the  little  apron  of  the  one-horse  chay. 

XIX. 

The  Steyne  was  in  a  throng,  as  they  jogg'd  it  along, 

Madam  hadn't  been  so  put  to  it  for  many  a  day  ; 

Her  pleasure  it  was  damped,  and  her  person  somewhat 

cramped, 
Doubled  up  beneath  the  apron  of  the  one-horse  chay. 
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XX. 

"  Oh  would  that  I  were  laid,"  Mr  Bubb  in  sorrow  said, 
"  In  a  broad- wheeled  waggon,  well  covered  with  hay  ! 
I'm  sick  of  sporting  smart,  and  would  take  a  tilted  cart 
In  exchange  for  this  bauble  of  a  one-horse  chay. 

XXI. 

"  I'd  give  half  my  riches  for  my  worst  pair  of  breeches, 
Or  the  apron  that  I  wore  last  boiling-day  ; 
They  would  wrap  my  arms  and  shoulders  from  these  im 
pudent  beholders, 
And  allow  me  to  whip  on  in  my  one-horse  chay." 

XXII. 

Mr  Bubb  ge-hupped  in  vain,  and  strove  to  jerk  the  rein, 

Nobbs  felt  he  had  his  option  to  work  or  play, 

So  he  wouldn't  mend  his  Dace,  though  they'd  fain  have 

run  a  race, 
To  escape  the  merry  gazers  at  the  one-horse  chay. 

XXIII. 

Now,  good  people,  laugh  your  fill,  and  fancy  if  you  will 
(For  I'm  fairly  out  of  breath,  and  have  said  my  say), 
The  trouble  and  the  rout,  to  wrap  and  get  them  out, 
When  they  drove  to  their  lodgings  in  their  one-horse  chay. 

XXIV. 

The  day  was  swelt'ring  warm,  so  they  took  no  cold  or 

harm, 

And  o'er  a  smoking  lunch  soon  forgot  their  dismay ; 
But,  fearing  Brighton  mobs,  started  off  at  night  with 

Nobbs, 
To  a  snugger  watering-place,  in  the  one-horse  chay. 
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